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TONG CHURCH, SALOP 

Though church architecture is generally allowed to have 
reached its highest perfection during the prevalence of the 
, Decorated style, it cannot be said to shew nny symptoms of 
decline at the first appearance of the Perpendicular , a style, 
■which dispensed indeed with some of the peculiar beauties of 
its predecessor, yet by the introduction of a new element was 
rendered capable of a degree of grandeur and magnificence 
hitherto scarcely attained Of this the choir of York furnishes 
a stnking instance , nor less so, the well known works of 
'William of Wjkeliam, and other eminent niclutects of the 
age But it is not only m churches of the first order as 
regards size and enrichment, that we are to look for archi- 
tectural character The edifice which I propose to notice, 
though comparatively plain and of moderate dimensions, yet 
-presents sufficient indications both of the beauty of the pre- 
filing style, and the genius of the architect, to justify a care- 
ful examination 

The parochial church of St Bartholomew at Tong*, it ap- 
pears, w as rebuilt by Isabel, widow of Sir Tulhe Pcnbnigge, 
knight, between the years 1401 and 1411, in which latter 
5 car it was made collegiate, and endowed for the maintenance 
of a warden, four chaplains, two clerks, and thirteen infirm old 
men To tins date, I tlnnk there can be no doubt, may be 
assigned’ the whole oi "the present/ sthicihrc, wutfifiV except 
tlon of a chapel annexed to the south aisle early in the six- 
teenth century , nor can I dtscoxcr any remains of the earlier 
building, unless a discrepancy between the north and south 

* Tl c rilUfrp of! m g n about ton mile* burr rod. The church atand* in a corner 
from W olrcrt amptoit an 1 three from St if of the park attached to Tong Caatle 
nail, at a abort d i anee from the Shrew*- • 

XOL* II ^ 9 U 
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range of picMirchcs* in the nave, which will presently be uo> 
ticed, should lead us to suppose that the architect of the new 
edifice took advantage'' of as much of the old work as suited 
his purpose.- 

The ground on which the building stands is not perfectly 
level; and it is terraced up by a wall to the north and west; 
that this was done at the time of its- erection, or previously, 
appears from the ruins of a part of the college, which stand 
below the terrace to the westward, and very close to it ; th&* 
highest part of these, which are the full height of the ground 
story, would scarcely reach the level of the church floor. 

The church consists of a fine chancel, a central tower, and 
a nave ; with aisles extending from the western front of the 
building to the eastward face of the tower ; a sonth porch, , 
and a vestry attached to the north side of the chancel. The 
nave and chancel are of about the same height, that is, their 
xoofs are nearly on the same level ; but the base-moulding, 
which runs round the whole, is varied in its level by several 
breaks, being considerably lower in the u est than in the east 
fiont. This, as well as the string-course under the windows, 
is uniform throughout, except in the additional chapel. Both 
ends ore finished with an embattled parapet, instead of a gable, 
the central battlement bein" raised in two stages, so ns to 
suit the pitch of the roof, winch nccoidingly is very low. In 
fact the only gable in the church is that of the vestry, which 
lias, almost as low a pitch as it is possible to give. The parapet 
of both 'chancel and have is embattled, and has pinnacles of 
a square section, with delicately em- 
battled horizontal strings, (instead of 
gables ’or canopies,) their faces being 
set cardinally. They arc not crocheted 
but have a well-executed fin ini This 
kind of pinnacle is in excellent cha- 
racter, and u ell suited to the building. 

The nn\e has no clerestory, the roof of 
the aisles rising up to the string-course 
under the parapet The aisles them- 
sehes lm\c no parapets, and their 
coping at the end is finished in the 
usual manner, \ w , by a plain slope 
corresponding with the roof , but there 
has been a largo pinnacle at each of tho^ western *1 h 
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central battlements also on the east and nest fronts apparently 
lia\c had crosses, as there are sockets on them. The south 
porch is embattled, and has small pinnacles. The vestry is 
without a parapet. / ' * 

The base of the tower, nbmc tlic roof, is rectangular; over 
this is an octagon, embattled, with a pinnacle at each angle, and 
surmounted by a low spire. The junction between tlic octagon 
and its base is by triangular slopes under the diagonal sides, 
to which the pendentn es internally correspond, instead of 
forming arches. On each of these 
slopes is a small pinnacle; the lower 
part of the belfry, wliich contains a 
great bell presented in 1318 by Sir 
Henry Yernon, but recast in 1720 on 
account of its injuries during the civil 
war* has a window of two lights on 
the north and south sides The others 
ha\e~ plain square-headed doors, open- 
ing upon the leads. There is no wca- 
ther-mouldm" to indicate that the roof 
of the church was ever of a higher 
pitch. The octagon, which contains a 
peal of smaller bells, lias windows of two lights on the car- 
dinal sides The spire itself, at about half its height, is en- 
circled by spire-lights ending each m a crocheted fimal or 
pinnacle , those only on the cardinal sides being pierced A 
ball, probably of modem date, finishes tbe steeple. 

The chancel is dmded on the south side by bold buttresses 
into three compartments, each of winch lias a beautiful tlirce- 
light window, the base of tbe central one being slightly raised, 
to admit a door beneath. On the north side the arrangement 
is different, and pro\ es the >estiy to be part of the onmnal 
design Tor fins side is near!) equally divided m two bj' the 
western wall of the n cstry, to wluch a buttress corresponds ; 
and between tins and the tow cr are two windows, similar in 
(size and composition to tbe southern ones, but not separated b\ 
an) buttress The \cstiy windows are of two lights, which 
are foliated : there arc neither labels nor tracen in the heads 



!>(«.< Lf luLHUI 
■ if O- Oct*, m 


fc f) Q jY, e upper part of tht bell is a band 

inscribed “ Ilenncus \ ernon it lam Cam- 

taiiain Euti fecit ISIS ad laudon Dei Om- 
ni pot ei til bcata. Mat»4? cl Rjrtliloroii 
S'* * \nd on the 1 tier put— Utram 


rab,e f ractim eutntibu* Pa. 
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central battlements also on tlic cast and west fronts apparently 
have lmd crosses, as there arc sockets on them. Thu south 
porch is embattled, and has small pinnacles. The vestry is 
without a parapet, i - 

The base of the tower, above the roof, is rectangular ; over 
this is an octngon, embattled, with a pinnacle nt each angle, and 
surmounted by a low spire. The junction between the octagon 
and its base is by triangular slopes under the diagonal sides, 
to which the pcndentivcs internally correspond, instead of 
forming arches. On each of these 
slopes is a small pinnacle; the lower 
pait of the belfry, which contains a 
great bell presented in 1518 by Sir 
Ilenry Vernon, but recast in 1720 on 
account of its mjuiies during the civil 
wnr b , has n window of two lights on 
the north and south sides. The others 
have* plain square-headed doors, open- 
ing upon the leads. There is no wea- 
ther-moulding to indicate that the roof 
of the church was e\er of a higher 
pitch. The octngon, which contains a 
peal of smaller bells, lias windows of two lights on the car- 
dinal sides The spire itself, at about half its height, is en- 
circled by spire-lights ending each in a crocheted fimal 01 
pinnacle ; those only oil the cardinal sides being pierced. A 
ball, probably of modern date, finishes the steeple. 

The chancel is divided on the south side by bold buttresses 
into three compartments, each of which has a beautiful tliree- 
light window, the base of the central one being slightly raised, 
to admit a door beneath. On the north side the arrangement 
is different, and proves the vestry to be part of the original 
design. For tlus side is nearly equally divided in two by the 
western wall of the vestry, to which a buttress corresponds , 
Vnnd between this and the tower are two windows, snndnr in 
pizc and composition to the southern ones, but not scpaiated by 
any buttress. The vestry windows are of tw r o lights, which 
me foliated : there are neither labels nor traceiy in the heads 



* On the upper part of the bell 13 a band 
inscribed — “ Ilenneus Vernon istam Cam* 
pan am fieri fecit 1518 ad Hudont Dei mu* 
nipoteutis In. all M in.r «t llartlioloinxi 
S*'.” And w» the loner part—" Qtnim 
• * 


perduellioDum rabie fractam sumtibus Ta- 
roclnx refudit Ab Rudhall, Glocester, 
Anno 1720” The weight is estimated at 
48 cuts , it measures sixjanUm circum- 
ference • 
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of these windows, but their forms nro marked by small sunk 
triangles bins arrangement appeals also in the sedilm, and 
in one of the monuments of the church The east window of 
the chancel is a fine one of five lights, with good Perpen- 
f, “ tracery and a transom The principal mulhons in nil 
tile chancel windows are of the first ordci, and the secondaiy 
imniions m the bead oie of the second order, but tluoughout 
10 rest of the chiucli all the tracery is of only one order The 
arches of the windows me mostly two centred, and differing 
th'o S , y ln tl'eir foim (though somewhat less pointed) from 
will, th' 3tera i I le , b ) lttle sscs of the chancel are finished 
. ? pinnacle which we have noticed, and have well- 
lmttri ghfgoyles Each of the eastern angles has two 
one “stead of » single diagonal 

tresses TtT’ lT be P ln ™ cIes doubled The two but 
Stale cnrr th , 1 COrn , er have cach ™ elaborate niche m the 
^ th thc , lo " er P”* ° f «>e waildow The 

“s s hfsi h ur^,v™ d nrchitraves ° f nu the 0'™“' 

section, which T have not 
often noticed m Perpendi 
cnlar work, except of a very 
late period but it frequently 
occurs in Decorated windows 
r cbance l windows < 

of Shiffnal, which are of a —a 
somewhat early Decorated V 
have a moulding of much 
tlie same character Its ef 
feet as regards bglit and 
shade is excellent and it is 
probably more durable than 
n moulding comprising the — » 

hrge hollow so common in V 

the Perpendicular st) lc This 

jkvs™;" ss ' 

Irom one m n Decorate 1 " st ." ,luI °" M >' ot 'en dissimilm 
of All nglilon it „,n 1)c !,°" ''"ghhoiinng clmrrh 

will l, c ol„ mil |, that m tins w,n,|„„ „ 
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sccondnr) mull ion (over the central light) runs up to the \ery 
point of the arch, instead of branching oft below it, so as to 
leave a space to be filled up b) a quntrcfoil, indeed, m the 
other windows, where the central midlion does so branch off, 
the four sided opening left is not foliated, nor docs the quntre 
foil occur any where m tlus position, except m the porch mul 
belfry 

The chancel and \cstry doors, which ore similar, ha\c the 
four centred arch It is clear that these arc not later insertions, 
and no doubt the Tudor aich, ns it is called which is no more 
tlnu a modification of the segmental orcli used m the earlier 
styles, was adopted for convenience long before it became n 
decided nichitectuinl feature These doors have spandrels, 
but the porch, the western and the northern doors, are with 
out that feature, which, as the style nd\ anccs becomes in 
buildings of a high degicc of finish, nearty universal 

The west window has four lights upon which rests n 
transom, not reaching across from jamb to jamb, but stopping 
at the points of the extreme lights, from these points also 
spring the mulhons of the tracer} lights which arc of the 
same w ldtli with the principal ones and alternate with them 
Consequently there are three of these lights in the head of the 
window which arc cinque foiled Tlus arrangement was pro 
bably adopted for the sake of painted glass and m one of 
these tracery lights there are some remains apparently m their 
original position the subject being a congregation of saints 
worshipping, with a scroll fitted into the toliation In eter 
limn Patrem omms Terre ” The east windows of the aisles, 

• which are of three lights ha\e a somewhat similar arrange 
ment, only that in this case the large tracery light stands 
directly over the central principal one The other window s 
of the aisles hav e two lights each 

The interior of the church m its architectural features is 
\mnch plainer than the outside The piers of the nave are 
\3ctngonnl, the arches are of two orders, those on the south 
being merely cliamfered those on the north side winch, 
as well ns the piers are of greater height have the convex 
mould mg wc have noticed Die west side of the chancel 
aich has a label wlucli the eastern side lias not I have 
frequent!} remniked that the western sides of central arches 
have been the most enriched cudentlj as race tin" the eye of 
tlic select itor in looking c istniul Tins is pccdim!} tire case 
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m Noiman churches The jambs of tho windows in 0®®^ 
are quite plain, and have very little splay those o ,, 
window (and I think no other) have a httle mom m 0 

*■ But this plainness of the building itself sets off the rich an 
beautiful wood work with which it i# furnished maillS 
though in a mutilated and decayed condition enoug , l e 
to render a very satisfactory restoration quite pr 
The top of the rood 

screen lias been an ex ^ wv „ 

qrnsite piece of carv 

carefullycopiedormo A \ \ it 

defied m the very few /j V W i \ n\\\ 1. 4' 

its ornaments unbro ' fli // 

ken The stall seats J Jofi if //\j ftjffljtf" 

m the chancel have de f v ; pm • 

vices which are on the \ 1 1 11 I j | in 

whole distinguished 1 ,[ Irm J[ i}fil | jT WfixX 

which is not frequently r T lutd ..II j jj 1 1 [ J j fif jiff 1 

the case by elegance , > l 

rather than grotesque ^ [ } n ■, .j, 

design Some of the af r, h j ~~~\T 

poppy heads are cla Ml III HEJgjlL * j I 

borate and well ex f |J1 

ccuted one m parti _ ~ "V — ! 

cnlar wluchreprescnts NlLa g. — l 

our Sa\ lour surround / -j- 

cd by the Apostles at 

the back ot the pnn A ““ 

upal figure uluchis raised above the rest is the unc The 
ends of the pews in the nave are squnic headed with good 
mouldings and excellent panelling and fine screens run 
across both the aisles I he vestrj door too has some foliated 
panelling The roof of the nave is low pitched of d irk woe / 1 
the spaces between the rafters being boarded, the prinopd 
brackets arc ornamented with carved foliage some of the 
secondary ones have angels bearing shields mid mim of the 
uitem-ctions of l i-ims Ac are marhtd bj rich bosses I hi 
el ancel ror f is pi uner Some < f the 1 cams lit the andis nr< 
earveil with foba 0 c Mo t , f the wot d work u tn» to l»c if# 
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date not much latci than the church, ami was perhaps ex- 
ecuted when it was made a collegiate establishment 0 Of the 
painted glass enough only remains to shew wliat must ha\e 
been its value, and to make us regret its destruction It 
appears to have had a great proportion of white glass, with 
some fine pencilling and staining, from which I conclude 
that all the windows were filled with it A good deal of rich 
colour is however introduced Besides the specimen I hm c 
noticed in the west window, there are some quarries in tlic 
chancel window of a pattern not unfrequent m Perpendicular 
work , and in the head of the cast window are a few figures 
which I think have kept their place "With these exceptions, 
the little glass that remains is disposed m fragments 

We must now notice the beautiful chantry or chapel added to 
the south aisle m the 
sixteenth century Its 
eastern and western 
walls range with those 
of the tower, so that 
it forms a kind of 
transept It is open 
to the church bj n 
rich ogee door with a 
crockcted canopj , and 
also by a wide ellip- 
tical or Burgundian 
arch, under which is 
a fine monument, w ith 
effigies of Sir Henry 
Vernon and Anne his 
wife, in the latest Per- 
pendicular style He 
died in 1515 On 
the west side, in the interior, is a half length upright figure, 
-\ppportcd by a panelled bracket with a detached pendant, 
aid lmvmg a nch canopy over his head He is represented 
with a book in Ins nglit hand, winch lie is turning over, and 
the fingcis of the other hand arc raised upright, as if to give 
emphasis to his reading or discourse The features and ex 



* The rood screen is ornamented w th 
» Terr n«h Ti dor flower I do i ot kno« 
whether U i* b a indisputably marl, of 


date but the style of carving and general 
character of the work much ncline me to 
*** gn this part to the Lancastnan*pcnod- 
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prcssion aie remarkably good. This is the effigy of Arthur 
Vernon, priest, son of Sir Henry Vernon; and the \ery per- 
ceptible resemblance between the countenance of this figure 
and that on the adjacent tomb, makes it highly probable that 
both are faithful poi traits. On the east wall is an inscription 
to this effect: — "Pray for the soul of Sir Henry Vernon, 
Knight, and dame Anne, his wife, which he here * *, * d of 
our Lord 1515, made and founded tins chapel and chantr), 
and the said * * * departed the 13th day of April in the 
year above said : and of your charity for the soul of * * 
Arthur Vernon, pnest, son of the said Sir Henry, on whose 
souls I H S have mercy. Amen ” Arthur Vernon was rector 
of Whitchurch, Salop, and died 1517. Theie arc also some 
remains of paintings on this wqll The south side has 
two square-headed windows of two lights, plain and without 
foliation. 



'milting iilnn C nml C \,n,,“' 7'r'i m,,lc s P ccinl ™ of f»»- 
nnnexed cut of the ground-, ilmiof tho'd.^e™" 1 in " ,l ' 
between the fans lime nrclts to "l,irl, nr, „H„ 'i , 0 T"' 

m IhcYi'V^Y'™^ " i " 1 ,ll0,c » r on# 

i " Ih< ; re " lral r»n on the north ,idf 

■ntrrftnS ^ilV^ , ( "'! idl " 01lW Into 

dnnt, «hkh ,, , lnr h,d »I ,n "gs nlio from n 

11 lunched with mouldings nml folnge. (chh 
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addition to the original building is usually called the Golden 
Chapel. Much painting and gilding remains in the roof, and 
still more in the canopy over the figure of Arthur Vernon, 
where it is scarcely faded or worn away at all. 

The following measurements will give a fair idea of the 
general dimensions and proportions of the church, though they 
might he corrected in many points by a practical architect. 


Total length of the interior . . 

Of which the chancel, from the east wall to the rood- 
screen is about . . . . . . . . . . 

Total width of nave and aisles, internally 
Of which that of the nave from centre to centre of 
opposite piers, is about . . 

Width of chancel internally . . 

Interior of vestry from north to south 

Ditto from east to west 

Interior of porch from north to south 

Ditto from east to west . . 

Interior of Golden Chapel from north to south 

Ditto from east to west . . 

"Width of each face of the octagonal piers of the nave 
•Span of east window including the jambs . . 

Ditto within the jambs 

One of the lights of ditto . . 

Thickness of the wall at the chancel door . . 


Ft. 

In. 

103 

10 

41 

0 

45 

11 

20 

3 

17 

8 

15 

3 

12 

G 

12 

1 

11 

11 

9 

4 

17 

0 

0 

"i 

11 

o 

9 

8 

1 

2 

iof 


None of the walls of the church, excepting those of the 
belfry, appear thicker than this, but some are thinner by a 
few inches. 

Width of the chancel buttresses . . . . . . . 1 5| 

None of the buttresses of the church differ from these in 
width by more than half an inch, except those of the Golden 
Chapel, which are 1 foot 4^ inches. 


Depth of chancel buttresses above the base-moulding 
Ditto of diagonal buttresses at the west end . . . 

Ditto of western buttresses between nave and aisles 
Spin of western door 
Of outer door of south porch . . 

Dower jLrt of the belfry internally from north to south . 

Ditto from east to west . . . . 

Thickness of wall in this part of the tower 

Height of the coping of the chancel battlements (on the south 
side) from the le\ el of the under part of the base- moulding 


2 

3 

4 

5 
16 
15 

3 


4 



0 

0 


25 9 


* The two central inullioni of this win- 
% dow, though „f ,t,e tame < rd rr ^ ith the 
lot -SI. 


others, and having similar 
somewhat thicker 


mouldings, are 
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The height of the coping of the battlement on the octagon . 
from the level of that on the chancel, I should judge o V 
wards of twenty six feet, and the total height of tie ' 
may be from seventy five to eighty feet, but I had no 
of ascertaining these with any great accuracy -| )e 

I have given these measurements, because 1 consi 
building before us to afford a striking instance how comp 
the medieval architect felt the impoitance of scale as we 
proportion In a larger structure, the simplicity of de a 
qmsite for fully carrying out the design of this church, 
have given an unpleasiflg degree of plainness , in a snin 
edifice, much that now is excellent w ould have been mcag 
and minute The flattened roof is here a decided beauty, tv 
it not only gives effect to the embattled parapet and pinnae e , 
which when their finials were complete, must have been very 
beautiful but to the central steeple itself, and had tins steep ^ 
been of a more tapering form, the range of spire lights, wine 
are perhaps nearly unique, would litv\ e been out ot place 1 
we compare this central octagon and spire with any in Gcr 
many, where the feature is a common one, though it is exceed 
ingly rare m England, we shall have no reason to pronounce 
that our own specimen suffers by the comparison 

11ns building is in its mechanical construction esscntnll) a 
cross church j et it neither dcvelopes the form of a cross in it* 
ground plan nor indicates it, ns it might have done, by tran- 
septs distinguished from the aisles Such examples are for 
from uncommon and I cannot but look upon them ns affording 
one proof (among many others) that an attention to symbolical 
meanings hail little or no mntcnnl influence m fornuug the 
principles of Gotlnc nrclutccturc It is true that the mere dcco 
rntivc part nbounds with sjmbols nnd it is likely that meanings 
were affixed to several forms nnd arrangements their nrclntcc 
iural propriety being duty approied J hit I ho}/} that syn 

holism was made altogether n secondary consideration, and 
never sufhred to interfere (unless m n few insulated cases) 
with the far more important points of mechanical propriety, 
convenience, beauty, nnd solemnity [ 
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. tremc nicety might take aw a) from diameter, ]ust as wood- 
work cut by a nncbme is, owmg to its very finish, far inferior 
m effect to that which is cut by the lining mid shews the mark 
of the knife or chisel We have alien dy rcmaiked the diffci- 
ence between the north and south range of arches in the nave 
The mouldings at the base of the piers differ, though the 
capitals arc nearly alike The external divisions do not corre- 
spond with the internal ones , foi 
the parapet along the nave is 
divided by the pinnacle into two 
equal paits, whereas the interior 
has three arches between the 
western wall and the western 
pier of the towel The width of 
fllftj iww rosta? ASkse by .? &n r 
inches, and the east window does 
not stand m the exact centre of 
the front These discrepancies, 
slight as they are, are still re 
markable in a building which exhibits So much uniformity in 
design, and carefulness in execution 

We have seen, by the measurements, that the base of the 
tower is not an exact square, neither is the octagon above it 
equilateral But the spire is more nearly, if not altogether so, 
wlucli renders necessary o peculiar construction at its junction 
with the octagon, this is shewn in the Accompanying cut 
The following references to the figiu£ :s in the ground plan, 
will shew what are the principal objects of intci est in the 
church 

1 The Communion Tabic— This 1 * 0 f alabaster, being 
taken principally from a very rush tomb m another part of the 
church Its front and sides are elaborately woikcd with open 
arches, pinnacles and crocheted canopies, w ith several figures 
The round and elliptical arch are freely used, and there arc 
other marks w Inch shew it to be of the latest period 

2 and 3 Small monumental tablets of the latter part of 
the sixteenth century 

^ t and o Piscina and Scdiha The fatter are of rather a 
-hold than elaborate style of workmanship, they consist of 
thru, depressed pointed arches divided a t the heads by small 
siink triangles, ns m the vestry windows they are trcfoiled 
i lhc mouldings of % piscina arc Somewhat ncher,* and 
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there is a shaft with a shelf or bracket in each of the inner 
ancles. , . -r f 

G. A small octagonal pedestal, attached to the pier, 
supposed originally to have supported an image of St. bar 
lomew, in whose honour the church is dedicated. 


7 and 8. Fine Gothic tombs. . 

9. The Font. — Octagonal, on a shaft. Each of the laces 
which are exposed, has a trefoiled arch with a shield. X 
workmanship, though good, is not very elaborate. v\ id b 
2 feet 8 inches ; height from the step, 3 feet. 

10. A tomb of the sixteenth century, comparatively plain. 


11 and 12. Rich Gothic tombs. 


13. A fine tomb in the Italian style. 

14. Tomb of Sir Henry Vernon already noticed. 

1 5. A brass let into the wall. 

The four monuments in the centre of the church, vw> 
No. 7. 12. 11. and 8. (I place them in the order of their 
dates) are invaluable, as presenting a series of Perpendicular 
work, each specimen being characteristic of the period to 
which it belongs. The first, though executed with great care, 
(in fact the minutest details of costume are elaborately worked,) 
is comparatively severe and simple in its design, having more 
a massive than an ornate character. The second is decidedly 
florid, yet all its enrichments arc of a strictly architectural 
description. The third, though it has also open-work cano- 
pies, yet depends much for its richness upon spaces filled 
with minute and intricate panelling. The fourth, equally rich 
with any of the others, has the Burgundian arch, and shews 
other decided symptoms of the decline of the style. Tin’s 
debasement also appears on the outside of the Golden Chapel, 
where the crockets, instead of adding lightness and elegance 
to the pinnacles, as is the case in the tower and porch” give 
them a very cumbrous appearance. 

It is hardly to be supposed that so beautiful a church will 
long escape the process of restoration. Nor indeed is it to he 
altogether wished, though I should earnestly deprecate one 
on a \cry comprelicnsh e scale. Externally, some of the pin- 
nacles are broken or displaced, and others hare lost their" 
finiah ; if these were renewed after the model of such ns nre 


sufficiently perfect to presen c their general effect, the latter 
being suffered to remain untouched, and other mutilations of 
the stone-work, ns in the tracery of tjic west uimlun\ rare- 
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fully repaired, no doubt tlic general aspect would be mi- 
pro\ ed The same applies to the wood work of the interior 
Some of the popp) heads that have slightly suffered from 
decay, might be preserved m their present state, others might 
be restored, and the barbarous work with which a few of 
them have been repaired, I suppose dunng the last or pre- 
ceding century, might be replaced with work of a better 
character The repair of the rood screen would require a 
careful and able artist, but m this it w ould be desirable to 
remove none of the present work that can possiblj be kept in 
its place In the nave several unsightly pews nse above the 
level of the original seats, and might be removed with great 
advantage to the appearance of the building The original 
disposition of the seats does not seem to have been much 
disturbed except m one or two mstances, and could easily be 
retained, as a very economical disposition of the space seems 
by no means required for the wants of the parish The 
monuments admit of some repair, there bemg several frac- 
tures, especially in the most beautiful one, No 12 An ac- 
count of this will be given m a future number Some stoves, 
too, that are now m the body of the church, by no means 
conduce to its beauty , and I would further suggest, that if 
the Golden Chapel must be used as a pew, some tapestry 
of the date or character of the sixteenth century, if any could 
he procured of an appropriate description, might advantage- 
ously replace the present linings and curtains of cloth, and 
some good cinque cento painted glass be substituted for the 
modem coloured panes in its window s 

I fear I shall be thought by some to have intruded too 
much of mere opinion and criticism on matters of taste, into 
a journal devoted to antiquarian research, but I would plead 
m mj defence, that it is within the province of archaeology not 
merely to establish dates or certify historical facts, but also to 
encourage a true appreciation of the rehes bequeathed to us, 
ns indications of tbe spirit, character, and genius, of a former 
nge - j l petit 



ON THE HISTORY Or THE GREAT SEALS OE 
ENGLAND, ESPECIALLY THOSE OE EDWARD IU 

BY ROBERT WILLIS JACKSONIAN PROFESSOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY or CAMBRIDGE 

In the elucidation of the history of architectural decoration, 
seals axe particularly useful, more especially with respec 
to tabernacle-work, with which they are often most profuse y 
decorated, and they exhibit the progress of this class of orna- 
ment through all its different stages Of course this help to 
history can only be made available when the date of the sea 
is known monastic and cathedral seals fail m this respec , 
they rarely correspond to the original foundation of the esta- 
blishment to which they belong, and were evidently renewed 
from time to tune, at unrecoided penods, as the art of seal- 
engraving advanced Personal seals, such as the seals of king 3 
and bishops, may generally be assigned to the time at which 
the office in question was undertaken by the individual, and 
thus tlieir date is fixed, with some few exceptions where two 
or more were employed by the same person , still the date 
lies within the hmits of the assumption of the office and the 
death of the official My immediate object is with the great 
seals of Dn gland Warton* shewed then use in elucidating the 
history of architecture, hut without entering into any particu- 
lars, and he seems to have had no better authority tlmn the 
rude woodcuts of Speed, who gives one seal to each monarch, 
with the exception of Edward III , and some others, to whom 
lie assigns two This is not the real state of the case, some 
of the kings adopted their predecessor’s seal, either taking 
the identical matrix with sonic small alteration, or else copy- 
ing it Others had several seals, so that to use the seals for 
our purpose it is nccc^ai) to investigate their history A 
principal source of information respecting tins is to be found m 
the dates of the documents to which these sells are appended, 
and from which the periods during which the) were titf d, nre 
ilirectl) ascertainable Sand ford'* has cngrnv cd good representa- 
tions of the seals, and gcncmll) gives the date of the documents 
from winch he 1ms taken them Excellent engravings arc also 

* OV«T»* ion. on th* F*Srr Clown of * Gcnc»I<\, «l II Horr . f l! e King, of 

Sptn.fr t 1 d rol.il. p is* tngUn.lt 
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,to be found m the French work entitled “Tresor tic Nunus- 
mntique et de Glyptiquc,” but without the dates of the 
documents The most complete account of the English seals 
is by the Trench author Waillj c , who writes from the autho- 
ntj of seals presen ed m the Trench archives, and always gives 
dates when the docimicnt can be dated Mabdlon and the 
Benedictines in their diplomatic works may also be consulted 
Still much remains to he done before the complete knowledge 
of this branch of the history of art can he attained, and I lm\c 
therefore drawn up the following sketch, in which, although 
I ha\e endea\ oured to make some steps in ad\ance, jet my 
principal object lias been rather to solicit through the medium 
of the Journal, information upon the subject, by directing 
attention to its interest and to its present imperfect state 
Our kings, from Edward the Confessor to John, are repre- 
sented sitting upon a mere stool with ornamental w orb about 
it, hut not contnbuting much to architectural decoration 
Heniy III , m Ins second seal, has a back and sides added to 
his stool, with pinnacles and arcade-work, and the seal of 
Edward I is a copy of his fathers but of better execution 
Edw ard II employed the identical matrix, merely engraving 
two castles at the sides of the throne The legend already 
containing the name " Edwardus” required no alteration 
But we are indebted to the reign of Edward III for the 
most considerable and important contribution to the history 
of design in seals During his reign he used, as I shall pre- 
sently shew, no less than seven seals of different design, and 
gradually increasing in richness and beauty 

It becomes neces^arj therefore to assign the exact date to 
tlieso various designs, and to enquire how it happened that 
this monarch departed so w idely from the practice of Ins pre- 
decessors And as far as I know, no reason has ever been 
assigned, neither has the fact itself been correctly stated 
Speed engrav es two seals only , Sandford says that King Edward 
made use of three several great seals, which he engraves, and 
gh.es tjie date of the documents from which he copied them 
"NVaill j enumerates six which are preserved in the ai chives of 
Tranee,*nnd endeavours to ascertain the periods during winch 
they were med^ from the dates of the documents, but as it 
will appear below not always correctly 

In Kymer’s Tccdera however there are a multiplicity of 

r ri j enis df P»leoeranhie Par IR3S 
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public documents relating to or alluding to the great seals ;* 
some are proclamations of new seals, others are formal recitals 
of the surrender of the seal by one chancellor and its formal 
delivery to another, and so on. By means of these I shall 
shew that Edward III. employed at least seven great seals, 
and also that he had good reasons for doing so. As the 
respective documents do not explain the design of the seal in 
question, that must be picked out from the other sources 
already mentioned, and a little difficulty sometimes occurs m 
this respect, but I will first give the history of the successive 
seals as far as I can make it out from Rymer, and then pro- 
ceed to identify them with the known impressions And for 
the sake of clearness I shall designate the se\ en seals by the 
letters ABCDEFGin order, and append these ns letters 
of reference to each seal as it occurs. Although other seals 
than the great seals of the Chancery are occasionally named in 
these documents, ray sole purpose is with the great seals, and 
of them only and their history I must be understood to speak 
in my remarks. • 

Also the king is usually represented on one side of the seal 
Seated on a throne, and on the other he appears on horseback, 
but as he is accompanied by no architectural adjunct m the 
latter case, I have confined myself solely to that side of the seal 
which represents him seated, and which is termed the reverse. 

In the first year and on the fourth day of the reign of 
Edward III (namely, Jan 28, 1327) he ga\c his great seal (A) 
to the bishop of Ely ns chancellor, and two flowers of tho 
arms of Trance having been engrned at the under side of 
the said seal, the bishop caused certain documents to be sealed 
therewith' 5 . This sealing was the usual mode of confirming 
tho possession of the great seal, and as such it is always 
recited in the \ nnous passages of Itymcr which I shall Im\e 
occasion to quote, although I slmll not think it necessary to 
repcnC fit upon c\cry occasion 

The seal here mentioned is in fact the seal of Edward*!*, to 
winch Edward II. had already added a* castle on each ^ Jo, and 


d Urnur, tom ILp CSS (Iqnotcthroagh- 
out from tli« new edition.) “Sculpt!, 
tn Inie riori parte prrdieti .IftlU duobu. 

1 i“'. , V™ 1 * * rsntl *' ” Tint may be 
J- .i ■* ’ «• lower p art* or 

*J * •; *'>* «"*er .Id* - |Jut a. the 

d« lu Were really added 


cattle., and therefore at the tipper part of 
the dr. j*n, it ha. htrn j united out to we 
that tin. e*prr.«icii* which ti n.t W tr»t»«- 
lated tl e ■ under aide," ahew. that the 
• rated figure w»» eori.Ideted to t* the r* 
*rr»e tf the .cal, ai l t' rn fore the lw>r»c- 
itian ll^ *>b.<r.e 
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which now .received the farther addition of a small fleur-de-lis 
above each castle. An impression, appended to a charter, 
dated I$b. 27, 1 E. III. (1327), was exhibited to the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1799, by hlr. Samuel Lysons ; and AVailly 
describes ‘another in the archives of France, dated April 11, 
1327*. And as the next paragraph shews that the matrix 
was broken in October, its history is complete from its first 
employment by Edward I. to its destruction by Edward III. 

In the October of the same year, the king issued a proclama- 
tion stating that he had made a new great seal (B) differing 
both in circumference and in' design on both sides from the 
seal which he had hitherto used, wliich new seal was to hav c 
authority from the 4th of October, the old seal to be broken. 
Impressions of tlie new seal in white wax were despatched to 
the proper authorities, together with the proclamation. It is 
also recorded that the old seal (A) was broken into small pieces 
in the king’s prcsence,~in his chamber in the castle of Not- 
tingham'. 

This seal (B*) makes its appearance so soon after the king 
comes to the throne, that it is clear that his father’s seal was 
merely adopted in the first instance to give tmie for the forma- 
tion of this new one, which exhibits considerable advance in 
style, and a complete difference of design. The king is seated 
like his predecessors upon a chair, but this chair has four 
pinnacles, and a high back, which terminates upwards m an 
ogee arch. On each side is engraved a large and distinct 
fleur-dc-lis. An impression of this seal is annexed to a docu- 
ment dated Roxborougli, Scotland, Jan. 1G, 1335, according 
to Sandford, who engraves it, and to another m the archives 
of France, dated March 30, 1331 h . And I have met with 
several others, of which the latest is in the treasury of Ely 
cathedral, dated Oct 7, 133G. 

On the 10th of July, 13SS‘, a proclamation was issued 
setting forth that the king was about to leave the country’ 
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upon certain great and weighty matters, (namely, to prose - 1 
cute Ins claim to the throne of Trance,) and intended to take 
with him his great seal (B ) And that he had piovided another 
seal (C k ) which was to be used for the rule of the kingdom 
daring his absence, of which he sends impressions 1 There 
are also formal documents to shew that the new seal was sent 
by the king, on July 11, to John de Saint Paul, and Thomas 
de Bambuigh, who then officiated as keepers of the great 
seal" 1 , and that thcy^dcliveied the old seal to the king on the 
14tli of July, he being then at the port of Oiwell, on hoard 
the ship “la Cnstofre” They aftcrwaids delivered the new 
seal to the chancellor, the bishop of London” 

This seal C, Sandford engraves from an impression dated 
Windsor, September 20, 1339, and therefore during the 
king's absence It is in the same style as the second seal B, 
with slight differences foi distinction sake The chaw has no 
high back with ogee arch, and instead of one fleur de lis on 
each side, there are three lions The fleur-de lis was intro 
duced into the other two seals, in assertion of his right to the 
throne of Trance But the seal C being intended solely foi 
English affaus, the lions of England were employed to distin- 
guish it from the seal B, which he took with him 

Wailly imagines the seal B to have been the third seal, and 
C to have been the second, but he had no date to guide him 
in assigning this place to the latter seal, which lie knew 
only from the engraung in the new edition of Rymer 
The dates which I haie given, combined with the extracts 
from Rymer, are sufficient to justify my statement, which 
agrees with Sandford, and is also confirmed by an allusion to 
the fleur dc-lis, m a letter from Edward to the chancellor of 
Ireland, dated October, 1327, and accompanying the announce- 
ment of the new seal B, already quoted at p 17 nbo\c 

This letter states 0 that the king is desirous to make some 
alteration in the seal then used in Ireland, and therefore 
commands “ two images of two fotcers like those containcd^ai 
the new seal (B)/* (an impression of which accompnjn/^stlc 
letter.) to be added to the Irish seal ' ^ v J 

* In the* Tame Roll pnbl shed by S r to be ne*Iy made Th * moat apply to 
Trcdenek Devon (p US ) «re fnd a pay seal C «rh cl wa* therefore male lire* 
inent Ang 12 1335 toKicholasde Acton jest* before «t waa publ »1 cl 

one of the chamberlain* of the exchequer 1 Ilymer p 101 J 

•ent by the coune 1 with two clerks from * Ibd p. 105(1 

kork to London to order a certain great • lb d. p 10 I 

seal for the rule of the realm of England • lb ^ p '18 
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ready to leturn to Handers, the nrchbishdp resigned the 
chancellorship and the great seal (D ) The King took i 
seal and caused it to be broken, and ordered another seal ( 
newly made for the government of the kingdom to be e 
hvered into the custody of John de Saint Paul, to keep an 
use until the coming of the bishop of Chichester, whom 
had appointed to be the new chancellor 7 

And the said seal was accordingly delivered to the bisliop 
of Chichester on the 12th of July, after the king’s departure 
The new seal D had but a short existence It was use 
as far as we know, for the first time, on the 8th of rebnnrj, 
1340, and was broken to pieces on the 20th of June 
The impression which corresponds to this history is 
coarse, plain, and ill engraved seal, in winch the king s 
throne is flanked by two toners, and has a clumsy canopy 
over his head A shield of Prance and England quarterly 
hangs on each side, and the title “Rev Francie et Anglic 
Appears in the legend „ 

An impression was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1834* annexed to a chaiter, dated Ipswich June 8, 1340 
which date identifies the design in question with the seal D 
of the history Mr Doubleday has an impiession of tins 
seal on sale, and an engraving was made for the French 
• fresor de Numismatique et de Glyptique ” *1 lie clumsy 

design may be accounted for by supposing it to have been 
made m a liurry, m consequence of Eduards assumption 
of the title of King of I ranee It must also have been of 
foreign uorkmanslup, and its uglmess seems to have con 
demned it to its rapid destruction 
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It may be lemarked, that m consequence of the king’s long 
absence from England foi the prosecution of his designs upon 
the throne of Trance, he was driven to the expedient of adopt- 
ing two great seals, one which was used during his presence 
m England, and which lie always took w lth him to employ 
abiond , and another which was used during his absence from 
England, and upon his return was always laid up m the 
trcasury'or elsewhere, until his next departure The great 
seals of lus reign are thus divided into two classes, which I 
shall for the sake of distinction call the seals of presence and 
the seals of absence, and the designs "of each of them were 
changed several times, as we have partly seen already Thus 
after the destruction of Ins grandfather’s matrix A, B the first 
seal of presence w as made C was the first seal of absence , 
D, the second seal of presence, made in asseition of Jus new 
title, was destroyed when he left the kingdom to return to 
Plunders, and we now resume the nairative immediately 
after a ^second seal of absence, E, has been b) him put into 
the hands of the new chancellor 

T On the 30tli of November of the same year, 1340, the king 
returned'' to England, and the next rooming the bishop of 
Chichester came to him, and delivered up the great seal E, 
committed to him for the government of the kingdom of 
England during the king’s absence, which seal, the king 
received nnd gave in chaige to Willntu de Kildesby, lus 
keeper of the pnvj seal, to keep m the mean time And 
on the following Saturday , William brought this seal E, and 
another great seal T, winch (he king had brought with him from 
foreign parts, and delivered them to the king, who com- 
manded that from henceforth the said seal E, which he had 
brought from abroad, should be used in the kingdom of 
England** 

After this, the king, upon five several occasions during the 
hc\t twenty ytars% left the kingdom in prosecution of Ins 
ihvjcns , mid, upon liis> quitting it, a document always 
cewjt in Rvincr noting the formal exchange by the chan- 
cellor of lift great seal made to be used when he is m the 
kufgdom, for that which is made to be used m lus absence. 
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and anothei document records the contraiy exchange of the 
seal of absence for the seal of piesence on his re 
Nothing in these documents, however, indicates the ma o 
of a new seal, and the last of them, winch belongs 
return of the king, ten days aftei the peace oi Bre 0 )> 
states that he deliveied to the chancellor Ins gi eat sea , ki 
which lie had taken with him from England to > 

that the chancellor sealed certain documents with 1 , i 
usual,) and delivered the other great seal (E) used in ^ 
king’s absence, to the treasurer, to be kept in the treasiuy ^ 
In 18G9 the tieaty of Bretigny was set aside, and tlie Kin p 
resumed the title and arms of King of Trance* A. meinoran 
dum in Rymei 11 sets this forth, and adds, that “the king ® 
England and Prance caused to he brought to lnm at Wes 
minster, on the 11th of June, all those seals which were hep 
in his tieasury, the circumscription of which had the wor 3 
* Edwardus Rex Anglic et Prancie/ or * Francie et Anghe , 
that is to say, as well the seals foi the rule of the kingdom 0 
England as those for the benches and for the exchequer, aua 
for the office of the pnvy seal* Of these he delivered to the 
venerable William, bishop of Winchester, Ins chancellor, two 
great seals, each in two pieces, one of which (E) contained the 
words Rex Anglie et 1 rancie,’ and on the other (T) ‘ R et 
Trancie et Anglie ’ Also one seal m tw o pieces was dc 
livered to John Knyvet chief justice of the King’s Bench, 
one seal in two pieces to Robcit tie Thorp, chief justice 
of the Common Bench , n third seal m tw o pieces to M as 
ter William dc Askcby, nichdcacon of Northampton clnn 
ccllor of^thc exchequer , and another m one piece, made for the 
office of pnvy seal, to Peter dc Lacy, clerk of the privy seal* 
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But that great seal (G) in two pieces, upon winch ‘Edunrdus 
Rex Anglic, donnnus Hiberme ct Aquitaine’ was inscribed, 
and tclnch teas made in accordance ictlh the peace (of Iircltgny) 
for the rule of England was returned to the treasury , together 
■with the four other seals for the benches, the exchequer, and 
pnvj *ea\ office, winch bore the same inscription, and which 
since that peace had nlwnjs been used ” 

In 1371 Robert de Thorp was made chancellor, in the place 
of the bishop of Winchester who as recorded in the usual 
form 1 to ha\e delivered the great ^cal (E“) to the king on the 
14th of March on Monday , and on the succeeding Wednesday 
the king delivered the said ceil to Robert dc Thorp But on 
the 28tli of March “ the bishop of M mchcster,latc chancellor, 
deliv ered to the king at Westminster two great cenls and two 
pmate seals", which the king Intel) used and which had 
remained in the custody of the said bishop The circumscnp 
tion of the said seals were as follows , upon one of the great 
seals, (F) ‘ Edwardus Dei gratia Rex Francie et Anghe et 
domnius Hiberme,’ and upon the other great seal (G), 
‘Edwardus Dei Gratia Rex Anghe dominus Hiberme et 
Aquitame ’ Also upon one of the saul pm ate seals ‘ Secre 
turn Edwardi Regis Francie et Anghe et dominns Hiberme ’ 
and upon the other pmate seal, Secretum Edwardi Regis 
Anghe et dormnus Hiberme et Aquitame Then the king 
caused the s-ud two great ^eals to be put into two leather 
purses sealed with white wax and the two pmate seals 
into two linen bags sealed with red wax, each beanng 
the signet of the kmg and the seal of the aforesaid bishop 
and delivered the four to his treasurer to be kept m Ins 
treasury'* ” 

On June 29 1372 Robert de Thorp died and the great 
seal was given to John Xnyvet 1, and on January 11, 1377 he 
surrendered it to the bishop of St Dav id s Upon the last 
pension it is termed the great seal for the rule of England q 
Ai^this is the last document m Ryrner on this subject m the 

n money pa d to h m for tnak n»»w tain ki^iII.x qu bus dem rex nnper ntebator et 
se^l Mr the ting tuc 31, (p. lbd ) which qua* n custod i pasd eti ep scop ex com 
t a mpo« ble to appropi a e ms one regis reroansenmt- (Ryiaer 

Libera* t n agnum a ■nllom ejos p. 91** ) 

Vhrwi re'ns. (Jlyroer p. 911 ) Rymer p. 91“* 

“ Why 1 hare user ted E m li s place ' Tb d p. 9ol 
w a be expla ned below * lb d p.1069 

* Duo migna « „ 11a et duo^pnvata 
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leign of 'Edward III , with the exception of a short memo-, 
randnm, which is not to our purpose 1 . . f 

The above extracts from Rymer contain the history ol 
seals E, E, and G, and I have affixed the respective letters to 
them whenever they appear in the narrative ; but the S r ° un , * 
upon which I have thus identified them remains to 
explained. Seal G, ** which was made in accordance with * 
peace of Bretigny ” is the richest and handsomest of them a ■ 
It is engraved in Rymer as appended to a document da e ^ 
July 19, 1302 ; and is also described by TV" ailly, and said ) 
him to he employed for sealing a great number of acts relntuio 
to the treaty of Bretigny in 1300 and following years, wine 
are preserved in the archives of France*. Its legend omits 1 
title of France altogether ; but differs in the latter half fro® 
those of the seals B G, which also omitted France ; forB has 
"Dns Hybernie Dvx Aquitanic,” C lias "Dominus IJiberni 
ct Dvx Aquitannie,” but G has “ Dns Hiberme et Acquitan* 
nie,” omitting “ Dvx and thus it is shewn that the grea 
seal mentioned in the last page, which was delivered by the 
bishop of Winchester on the 28th of March, as one that hail 
been laid aside but had been in his custody, was this Bretigny 
seal G, and not one of the other seals B or C, both of which 
also omitted France in their legends. It is true that the 
Bretigny seal was returned to the treasury on the 11th of Jnnc, 
V8G9, but it seems to have been afterwards taken out for some 
purpose or other not recorded, and put in possession of the 
chancellor The same matrix, however, w r as again used hy 
Edward III in the latter years of his reign, with the new 
legend "Edwardus Dei gracia Rex Francic ct Anglic ct Dn g 
Ilibcrme ” I am indebted to the politeness of Sir Frederick 
Madden for pointing out this fnct to me, and for shewing m c 
four impressions of the matrix in this state annexed to liar* 
leian charters m the British Museum, the earliest of which b 
dated Ycb IS, 1374 As the document just quoted sticky, 
that the legend of this seal remained in its original s inU/w 
March 2S, 1371, the change must June been made between 
these two dates Edward’s immediate surecssors used the 
same matrix, with the simple substitution of " Ricardus’ 'valid 
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F is the seal of presence which the king brought with him 
from abroad on the 80 th of November, 1840, and commanded 
that it should from henceforth be used m the kingdom of 
England* Its history is accurately recorded by It) mer n , ac- 
cording to whom it regularly accompanied lnm m lus different 
absences, untd lie finally returned on the 18th of May, 13G0, 
after the peace of Bretigny, shortly after which it must lnve 
been put away to make room for the Bretigny seal, although 
this fact is not formally recorded It is the first great seal of 
England in which tabernacle work is introduced, and its de- 
sign is therefore richer than the preceding ones Sandfoid 
engraves an impression from a deed dated Westminster, May 
2, 1341, a time when the king was in England This identi- 
fies the impression m question with our seal T, and I have 
enumerated several other impressions m the Appendix, all of 
which conespond in the same way to his residence in Eng- 
land Its legend is, " Edwardus Dei gracia Re\ Francie et 
Anglie et Dommus Hibcrme ” 

As to the seal E, I have not been able to discover any 
engraving or specimen of it It was made for a seal of ab- 
sence, and as such left behind by the king when he departed 
for Flanders on the 20th of June, 1340 When he returned 
he brought with him the seal of presence E, and the too con 
tinned to be used m their respective functions until they were 
both superseded by the Bretigny seal 

As E and V were undoubtedly the two great seals which 
were taken out of the treasury on the 11th of June, 1369, the 
document above quoted teaches us the curious fact that E had 
* Hex Anglie et Francie* in its legend, for as we know that 
F had “1 rancie et Anglie,” E must be the other so named 
And this in fact is all we know about the seal, for its design 
remains to bo ascertained 

But a new mode of distinguishing tlie seals of presence 
•Wind absence is thus explained, namely, by putting England 
in t in the seal of absence, and France first in the seal of 
presence 

Moreover, as the document of the 28th of March, 1371*, 
shews by the legend, ‘ Trancie et Anglie,” that seal F was 
^one of those which the king had disused, it follows that the 
v 'Wal E having "Anglie” first, and which was made for a seal 

■ ill' -i * o , "iv’s ” r c,, “ ™ , 

vor *n . h 
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of absence, was, after the resumption of the title of France in 1 
13G9, occasionally* used as a seal of presence for a few years, 
until the Bretigny seal, with its new legend, was substituted, 
as above explained. And perhaps now, instead of distin- 
guishing the seals into seals of presence, which always accom- 
panied the king, and seals of absence, which were used only 
during his absence, a new rule was tried, (which was after- 
wards observed by some of-his successors*), namely, that the 
seals should be divided into those which were appropriated 
to English affairs, having “ England” first in the legend, and 
those which were used for French affairs, and which had 
“Prance” put first in the legend. 

Another curious question arises upon this occasion. D 1 " 
Edward take seal P with him to Flanders from England at 
the same time that he left E behind, or did he get it made m 
Flanders ? It makes its first appearance in the documents a 9 
the new seal which the king had brought with him fr on * 
abroad. (Nov. 30, 1340). This question is of great interest 
for the history of art, for the tabernacle-work first appears m 
this seal ; and can only be decided by discovering the seal b- 
If the latter has tabernacle-work, these two, E and E> °‘ 
absence and presence, were probably made during his short 
stay in England ; but if E resembles the designs of B and 0, 
we must decide against the fact of the seal F belonging to the 
arts of our own country * This fact can only be ascertained 
by the discovery of -some document sealed and dated during 
one of Edward’s absences, and bearing the legend which ha» 

Anglie et Francie As such documents probably exist in 
the numerous depositories of records, private and public* 

1 venture to request, through the medium of this Journal, 
that it possible the guardians of these treasures will ascertain 
the tact, and kindly communicate to me the desired inform#; 
tion A table at the end of this paper contains the dates 
Edward s absences and other particulars. 

The rich Bretigny seal, however, was probably made 
England after lus return, for ho brought with him the old 
seal of presence T, and continued to use it for a little while. 

,d by Wnllb*' 
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probably until tbe complete ratification of the treaty. Thus 
time was given for the making of the seal. 

I may add, that of these seven seals, Snndford engraves 
and assigns to Edward three, B, C, and F, only. TVnilly 
describes A, B, C, D, F, and G, and is entirely unconscious 
of the existence of E, which is easily accounted for, for this 
seal was wholly confined to English affairs, and is only men- 
tioned, as I have shewn, in Rymer’s Fcedera, which IVnilly 
apparently did not consult. 

I will now endeavour to pursue the history of the succeed- 
ing seals 

Richard II. employed the Bretigny seal of his father, merely 
substituting in the same matrix, "Ricnrdus” for "Ed ward us.” 
Speed and Sandford m fact engraie this Bretigny seal as the 
seal of Richard; not being aware of its previous employment 
by Edward. In tbe Appendix I hare quoted Impressions from 
4 R II. to 21 R. II. Wailly, bower er, says, that Richard 
employed the two last seals of Edward, namely F and G; and F 
rrith " Ricnrdus” in the legend is engraved '’in the French 
“Tresor de Numismatique,* (pi vui) Wailly adds that the 
seal G appears to have been exclusively used for acts dated 
from Calais. This of course is true only for the French 
archives, and it may be concluded that G was the seal for 
English affairs, and E generally for French affairs, although in 
both legends we find " Francie” before " Anglic ” Rymer has 
abundant documents concerning the dein ery of the seals from 
one chancellor to another, hut they contain no information on 
this point. There is howerer a precept from Richard to the 
chancellor of Ireland in 1 R II (1377 ) commanding him to 
change the circumscription of the great seal of his father 
Edward, and to put “ Ricnrdus” in the place of " Edwaidus* ” 
A similar order to the Irish chancellor m the first year of 
Henry TV., commands him to erase “Ricardos” and insert 
" Henncus” in the great seal and other seals of that country 6 
The legend of the Bretigny matrix appears therefore m four 
states; (No 1 ) as it was first engraved in 1360 omitting 

“ Rymer.tom. vn. p. 174 The new edition Bench, Exchequer, and Common Bench at 
ya* stop pell at the end of Ed ward III .and the commencement of the king’s reign, 
/ must therefore quote from the old in fu 2 i. 10s ” Devon s Issue Roll, p. 214 This 

pure <*31 Jan 4 It. 2 To William Gey evidently refers to the substitution of one 
ton, the king’s engraver m the tower of name for the other in the English seals, and 
London, for alterations hy him made as is another case of the retardation of the 
w ell on tbe great seal used in the chancerv, payments, 
as upon the king s seal* used in tl^ “ R) met, tom vm. p 1 1 4 
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France; (No! 2.) with “rex Francie” and “Edwardus; 
(No. 3.) with “Kicardus;” (No. 4.) with “ Heriricus.” Id 
this fourth state it is called the seal of Ilenry IV. by Speed 
and Sandford. But Ilenry IV. also made a seal (I) which is 
the richest and largest of all the medieval seals of England. 
It is engraved by Speed and Sandford’ as the seal of Henry 
V., and therefore needs no minute description. However its 
distinguishing characteristics are that there are three vertical 
compartments of equal breadth on each side of the central 
one, and that the arms, which in all the other seals after D 
inclusive are placed on shields, are in this seal placed on 
square banners sustained by guards. It has no less than 
eighteen figures including animals. Its legend contains 
“Anglie et Frantic.” Wailly was the first to assign it to 
Henry IV. on the authority of an impression, ‘dated 1408, m 
the French archives. And I have found one in the archives 
of Corpus Christi college, dated 1409, (11 H. IV.,) which con- 
firms this statement. This is the first English seal in which 
the fleurs-de-lis semee of France are changed for the three 
fleurs-de-lis , the latter appeared for the first time upon the 
French seal of Charles V., to which Wailly assigns the date 
1364. J 


The seals of our three Henries (IV. V. VI.) are so mixed 
together that I must pursue the history of them all in Bymer 
to the end of Henry VI , before I can explain the whole of 
their devices 

In the 11 H. IV. one of the usual documents in Rymer re- 
the delivery of the great seal terms it the golden seal, 
Magnum Sigillum Aureum,” and the same phrase is used W 
r, 11 V ’ ~ ut hi the other similar documents before and 
after we find only “Magnum Sigillum” as usual. Imme- 
diately after the death of Henry V. it is recorded that the 
chancellor, bishop of Durham, delivered up the great Golden 
seal of the late king on the 28th of September, 1422, (1 II. VI.) 
which was finally deposited in the treasury on the 20th of No- 
vember . The bishop of Durham, however, was made chan- 
cellor to the new king and received the great seal* on the 17th 


iUp. GIG, xl«.p 472. 
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tamed permission to return to Trance In 
recovered the seals of the English Chanceryrv 
which the English king had lost with many! 
jewels at the battle of Agineourt.'' Tent, 
ir. p 212. 
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November*. Upon his surrendering it in 1424, (2 H. A 7 !.,) it 
is styled the Silver Seal, “ Magnum Sigillum Regis tie Ar- 
gento B .” This " Silver Seal” again changed keepers in 1426 h , 
when the bishop of London, John Kemp, was made chan- 
cellor. But it is also recorded that the treasurer, bishop 
of Bath and Wells, delivered the Golden great seal to the 
duke of Bedford, upon the 18th of March, 4 H. VI., (1426,) 
and that the duke ga\e it to the chancellor, the bishop of 
London. This golden seal had been apparently reserved in 
the treasury since the 20th of November, 1422 1 . John Kemp 
afterwards became archbishop of York, under which latter title 
he resigned his office on the 25th Teh , 1432, (10 H. VI ,) and 
delivered “two great seals, that is, one of gold and one of 
silver*.” These two seals were given to the bishop of Bath, 
Who in the usual form opened the hag containing the silver 
seal and sealed documents therewith. The silver seal there- 
fore was still the one commonly employed for English affairs, 
and this is confirmed by a memorandum in 1433 l , stating 
that as the bishop is about to leave England on certain nego- 
tiations, the "great silver seal, ** Magnum Sigillum Regium de 
Argcnto,” is committed to the charge of the keeper of the rolls 
to use in Ins absence. 

No fresh information to our purpose occurs until the 32 
H. VI , (1454,) when upon the death of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, late chancellor, a wooden box locked and sealed was 


* A* there is some apparent confusion 
between, the two documents just quoted, it 
maybe as well to state their contents more 
minutely , the first document (Rymer, p. 
253.} states that the golden seal of Henry 
V. was delivered by his late chancellor, 
the bishop of Durham, on the 2Sth Sep., 
and gisen Into the custody of Simon Gaun- 
stede, the keeper of the rolls, who accord- 
ingly sealed divers Utters patent with it, 
and kept it until the 20th of h ot ember, 
when he delivered it np, and it was de- 
posited in the treasury The second docu- 
ment (Ttymer, 202 ) states that the great 
seal of Henry V 1 had been delivered to 
Simon Gaunitede on the 2Slh of Septem- 
ber, and by him surrendered to the bishop 
of Durham, the chancellor, on the 17th of 
November There is an apparent ambiguity 
here, but two seals must be alluded to, al- 
though the miking of a new one for Henry 
» ! i* not mentioned, the senes of docu- 
merts not being complete lor the golden 
seal i» d stlnctly said to have been delivered 
bv Simon cn the 20lh of hovembwr, three 

t. 


days after the great seal of the second docn 
meat was by him delivered to the new 
chancellor, so that the latter seal was not 
the golden one, and was probably the siWer 
seal which the same chancellor delivered 
up to the king in the following year In 
the first parliament of H VI the bishop of 
London, chancetlor of the late king in. his 
duchy of honnandy, declares that he had 
delivered Up the two great seals of the said 
king, namely, the one ordained Tor the said 
duchy to the duke of Uedford, and the other 
aimilar to his great seal of England to the 
king himself, at Windsor *' desux Grsndes 
Seals du dit Ro> le piere, un pur le dit 
Duchee ordemc, et 1 autre semblant a son 
grande Seal d Lngleterre.” (Rot. Park, 
voL iv. p 171.) 

* Ibid, p 3 10 

*> Ibid, p 353 

1 Rot I‘arL, vol. it p 29? 

* Rymer. p. 500 “ Duo Magna S.gtlla 
ipsins Domini Regis videlicet unum de 
Anro et alind dc Argento. ' 

1 Ibid. p. 51 S 
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delivered up, which bad been in his custody as chancellor at, 
the time of his death. The box contained three great seals 
of the king, to wit, one of gold, and two of silver, which were 
all given to the new chancellor, the earl of Salisbury. He took 
out the great seal of silver and sealed documents as usual 

The next recorded delivery of the seals, Oct. 11, 35 H. ^ !•> 
(1456,) describes the three more minutely, as “three royal 
seals in three leather bags, to wit, one great golden seal, 
another seal of silver of a, large form, and a third seal of 
silver of a smaller form V*' and the new chancellor seals Ins 
first document with the aforesaid silver seal of the large form 

'Also the chancellor is said to be appointed to the safe cus- 
tody of all the said seals, and to seal the proper documents 
therewith for the convenience of the king and of his king- 
dom, dominions, and people. 

Finally, however, on the 25th July, 38 II. VI., 1400, in the 
bishop's palace at London, the three above-mentioned scm» 
were delivered up to the unhappy king (then in the- hands o! 
the duke of York, immediately alter the defeat nt-Horthanip- 
ton) and by him given to the bishop of Exeter, who' returned 
to the king two of them, namely, one of gold, and one ot 
silver, and kept the other, with which he sealed documents as 
usual 0 . And within eight months Edward' IV. nscended the 
throne and Ilcnry VI took refuge in Scotland, probably taking 
the seals with him. 


It now remains to identify the seals of the nbdvc history 
with the known matrices A new distinction, lio\vc\cr, »s 
presented to us in the material of the seals, for wc ha\c o 
golden seal and siher seals. Henry IV. paid, in the fir* 1 
} ear cHus reign. ‘‘to j ohn Edmunds, citizen and goldsmith 
lT. d T , r (ir ,i t i: , ,incc of 101bs - weight of silver used in a 
! f< T 1C , c \ mnccr y* ^d for a white seal for the ofhcc 
j ,,ln<1 f c b y the said John for the king’s use, nceord- 

ti,n 1° t , " , ccrta,n pattern remaining m possession <» 

\ l v J i°n c h i crc<1 , - t0 h . ,m h y 0,, r Ion? the king nfore- 

, But tb * s b ”ig appears to lime employed, 
lJnS,,, ! ’- on b’ t"o great seals, of Inch one uns the old 
ra,Rn > matrix "dll " l rancic ct Anglic and the other tl»e 
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.new large rich seal (I) described in the former page, having 
“ Anglie et Francie.” This new seal may therefore be identi- 
fied with the seal made by John Edmunds, and was a silver 
seal. The golden seal must have been the old Bictigny ma- 
trix (which he also employed, according to Speed and Sand- 
ford). Henry V. is known to have used the same seals as his 
father, for the great lich seal is given to him alone, by Speed 
and Sandford, andWadly tells us that the treaty of Troyes in the 
French archives is sealed with the seal which I have termed 
the Bretigny matrix (G, No. 4). By this treaty (May 21, 1420) 
Henry’s style was changed from “Rex Francie” to* “.heres 
Regm Francie ” The impression annexed to tins treaty is so 
much defaced that Wailly was unable to ascertain whether the 
legend had been altered to this new style, which is adopted in 
the treaty itself But this, however, was not necessarily the 
case, as the style of a seal and its document frequently differ. 
Rymer’ furnishes a precept to the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, commanding this alteration of style to be'made m tl\e 
seals which w ere in his custody, and therefore it is probable 


v June 14, 8 H. V. M Mandamus quod 
.. de Stilosigillinostn, in custodia vestra 
ewstentis hunc Dictionem Francie delen 
A loco cjusdem istasDictiones UtretlUgm 
Francn vel lUredit Regru Francie secun- 
dum exigentiam Sigilli illius lmpnrru et 
insculpi faciatis.” llyrner, sol ix p 915 
Wailly indeed says that after this treaty 
Henry adopted another and plainer seal 
with this new style (p. 402), and this he 
asserts upon the authority of the Bene- 
dictines. (Nouveau Traitd de Diploma- 
tique, it 212) Their expressions appear 
to me, however, ambiguous, and princi- 
pally relating to the coins. For these coins 
seeltuding,3riind.p 2CT voLl The Bene- 
dictine editor, after describing them, merely 
adds, “Ce que nous duons ici dcs inonoies 
oe‘ftenri"\ . peut i’aphqucri. ses sceauE" 
Until an impression of the great seal used 
from May 21, 8 H. V. to Oct.21, 1 H VI , 
Is produced, we eannot tell whether a new 
matrix was used or an old one altered I 
incline to believe that the golden matrix 
was attend, for then we gel a very con- 
sistent history, as follows (J ) The chan- 
cellor delivered a golden seal after the 
death of H. V., which was put away a 
month after the death of Charles \ I be- 
came its legend was wrong (2 ) The 
silver seal was taken Into use, which had 
an unaltered legend. 

It wai^irdewd in the first pail: Anent of 


this reign, upon the occasion of the death of 
Charles VI., that in the seals of the king as 
well for England as m Ireland, Guyen, and 
Wales, this new style following shall be en- 
graven, to wit, “ Henncus Dei gratia Rex 
Francie et Anglie et Dn’ns Hibernie ” And 
that each of the king's officials who hare the 
said seals in their keeping by virtue of 
their office, shall forthwith cause them to 
be altered. (Rot Par 1 H VI p 171 ) 
The following entry, from the smallne<s of 
the sum paid, may refer to these altera- 
tions, and not to the making of the new 
small silver seal (X) for France. “18 Oct. 
2 II VI To John Bernes of London, 
goldsmith, m money paid to his own hands 
m discharge of 20s. which the present lord 
the king, with the advice and consent of 
'his council, commanded to' be par'd to the 
said John for his labour, costs, and work- 
manship, in lately riding to the lung's 
castle at Windsor, at Ins own costs, and 
there engraving the great seal of the said 
lord the king with the pnvy signet , and 
also for newly engraving an inscription 
around the king’s pnvy seal. By writ of 
privy seal If" Devons Issue Roll, 
p 382 But the engraving of the new in- 
scnption is so distinctly stated in the last 
item, that the former appear to relate, 
after all, to the making of a new one* 
•Die question can only be settled by the 
discovery of an impression 
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tliat the same was made in the great seals of England An, 
impression would settle tins question But this change ot 
style was only employed for about two years, that is, to the 
death of Charles VI of Prance in Oct 21, 1422, (1 H > 1 ») 
and therefore impressions must be rare 

Henry VI was by virtue of this treaty King of Prance froni 
tins death The seal (K) universally given to him is totally 
unlike the English seals, and resembles the usual form of the 
seals of the Trench kings ,„its diameter is less, and m lieu ot 
the English mounted figure on the ob\ erse, we find, as m the 
Trench *eals, a small counter seal as it is called, not quite an 
inch and a half m diameter The legend is “ Henncus Bei 
gracia, Traucorum et Anglie Bex ” Now I have shewn iron 1 
Rymer and the Rolls of Parliament, that one golden and two 
silver seals, of which one was a small one, were employed during 
this reign The golden seal was kept m the treasury dun^o 
the four first years The # silver seal was commonly use 
throughout The small silver seal only appears after the to 5 
of the Trench dominions in 1451 On the otlier lmnd, docu 
ments in the archives of the colleges of Cams and Corpus 
Chnsti, dated 8 H VI T , are sealed with (I), winch I in ' c 
already shewn to hav e been a sih er seal Many documen a 
in the University, dated from 15 to 34 H VI , are scale 
with G, No 4', already shewn to be a golden seal , and lastly 
the seal (K.) commonly given to H VI is considerably smaller 
than the others, and must therefore be that designated > n 
Rymer as “the lesser silver seal,” which its design and the 
history indicate to have been appropriated to French affairs as 
long ns the English retained a footing m Trance It is 
that the silver seal I, seem* to have been commonly employed 
throughout tlus reign, but ns the chancellor also had the 
custody of the golden one G, after 1 II VI , there seems to 
be no reason why he should not have used it I sec no better 


Other explanation* may be propoicd 
For example if the ao called Golden teal” 
be inppojcd of * Ivcr gilt the «c»l (I) 
made of Jol n Edmund* • Iter may bare 
been the golden »ea! and then G No. 4 
•111 become tl 1 1 Iter teat. Th * 1* per 
lap* more eon* »tent • th the evidence* 
for tl e hlatoneal document* *he« that the 
‘'V.’t',* 1 Uroughout the reign 
of II t I and the dated I nprertton* that 
O ha 4 u*ciL More ei*mp «, and 


tbe idem ifi cat on of tl e here* Frane « 
«eal will *rttle th * d (T culty I 1 arc *om« 
doubtt whether tl elmpre** on*of(I)1* IO,fa 
above a* in 3 II \ I do not really bej r,c ? 
to 3 I! V The d ITfrence of natena* 
gold and » Ivor aeeroi to have been on'V ■ 
contr vanee by »V cb rcaddy to 1 *t njp* 
the two great teili from e*eh other 

* bandford n. 2SC ooolr* an cr l*" 
pnu on 23 II VI 
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mode of reconciling the historical statement, that a silver seal 
was used throughout the reign, and a golden one also given 
to the chancellor in the fourth year; with the evidence of 
dated impressions which shew that (I) was used in the third 
year, and (G) in the eighteenth and following year ; than by 
supposing that 1 was the “silver seal” and that G was the 
“goldenseal,” and was occasionally used for English affairs 
in lieu of the silver one. 

The remaining reigns will not detain us long, for Rymcr 
contains no more information to' the purpose. 

Edward XV. began Ms reign with a new seal (H) made of 
gold, “ Magnum Sigillum de Auro factum 4 ,” his predecessor 
having carried off the old ones. This seal is an imitation of _ 
the Bretigny matrix, and is the same in the arrangement 
•of the figures and shields But the turrets of the canopies, 
instead of resting each on a trefoil arch, spring from tliree 
arches of equal height, and are each in two stories. Also the 
side guards have canopies, in lieu of pent-houses/ The legend 
has “Anglie et Francie.” It is the only seal which Speed 
engraves for this king ' and an impression dated 8 E Iv. in 
the treasury of Caius College, shews that it was used in the 
first part of his reign Mr. Doubleday has also a cast of an- 
other seal (GG) of this monarch, which is a copy, in inferior 
worlcmauslnp, of the Bretigny No. 2, with the same legend, 
and differs only in some of the tracery of the panelling, and 
in having ‘three fleurs-de-lis in the French arms. A speci- 
men of this, dated 1 E. XV. is in Pembroke college As the 
legend has “ Frantic et Anglie," this and H may have been 
a pair of seals made at the beginning of his reign. 

Another pair of seals, of an entirely new design, are also 
due to Edward IV. The first (L) is much plainer, than the 
preceding ones , it is divided into tliree broad compartments 
for the king and his shields, and two narrow ones at the edges 
for the guards as usual The guards have no canopies, and 
the shield compartments, in lieu of a canopy? have only au 
ogee arch supporting a roof, with lead lines marked upon it, 
which indeed enables us at once to recognise this seal. The 
king lihs a projecting canopy. The legend has “ Anglie et 
Frantic” 

Speed gave this seal to Edward V. Sandford u shewed it 
to belong to Edward IV., upon the authority of a dated c\- 


* Sam! ford, p 331 
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ample m 22 E IV In Cams College I find three others, in 
the loth, 17tli, and 21st of the same icign Edward V 
however, stems to have also used it as well as Richard III , 
who merely substituted his name in the matrix for Edward’s 1 
The remaining seal (M) of Edward IV is of coarser execu- 
tion, but resembles the former (L) m its geneial arrangement 
The guards have an ogee arch over them, the roofs of the 
shield compartments are replaced by an arrangement of ogee 
panelling , slight panels are introduced at the bach of the 
king, -and the legend has "Francie et Anglie ” 

This seal is engraved in the French “ Tresor do- Numisnn* 
' tuple,” and is unnoticed by om English writers Wmlly, who 
assigns two seals “ at least,” to Edward IV , desenbes them 
as those which I have designated b\ H and M, but quotes 
no documents 


The last seems to have been used for the affairs of France, 
mid ns the dated examples of L all he m the Tatter part of 
Edward s reign, it appears that it was used after his resiimp 
tion of the throne in 1471 (HE IV ) Did he lose his first 
seals by Ins hasty flight in the previous year, and get L made 
on the continent to bnng bach with lnm ? Again Trepeat, 
dated examples can only answer this question 

There exists a small seal (N) winch is engraved m the 
irencli * Presor dc Numismatique,” and is bv the editors 
STm He "! T V ’ but b F w »%. who desenbes it, to 
Sizin' 1 ’ no ‘ latcd impression being quoted Its diameter 
ikZvT » 8 l M ‘T* as tlmt of tbe ™all siller seal (K) of 
mSof'.r , 6 ‘ lnt tbo French counter seal, 

instead of the horseman of our obierso Its desmn is lllll- 

aretmoa’ed l L “ nd Jl IV ■ l™t the lateral guards 

and his lions 'iT™ 8 ,! 10 b £. urcs upon the seal except the In'S 
grea t sea m wY'" YY'f 1 Henrj the rourtl* 

K : disunited down to three, the hack ground 

left linlf ut,er^n’ CrCd ° r P ow dcrcd with fleurs de lis on the 
S I , l^,™ S 1 0, , rran “ -lone occnpj tile shield, 
quarter], are nn ll '' Y’Y "here rmnee and I'nglaud 
arc m l , , tbc s ! n f 11,0 eanopics and their turrets 
Anglic " y h, ° St J l0 ’ nnd ««• Wend lias “ IVnlClC Ct 



ofc»»U *.y Mr DouMeOar, of tho ttrcmr*!* 
in quest on they appear i*. } hare 1 a l 
tho alternate mo »„4 rose. (V .Jo San<l 
»orl pp*333 33*) * 

/ 
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Henry VII unde n copy of Edward’s seal (M) so close, 
that it requires a comparison of the two impressions to detect 
the difference , liowev er, Edward’s has the “ rose en soled,” he 
neatli Ins footstool, and Henry Vlltli’s a rose on its stalk The 
former legend has “frame et anghe,” and the words are sepa 
rated by flenrs de lis The latter has “ anghe et francic,” the 
words being also separated by common colons Henry the 
YHIth used the same matrix, adding according to AYnilly (p 
11G ) a great fleur de hs before the horse’s head on the right 
side of the obverse, and different dated specimens exist an the 
Trench archives up to 15 Apr 1533 (2411 VIIT ) Impres 
sions m flic archives of Cams College and Catharine Hall, 
shew that a bon was also added on the left side After the T 
title of Defender of the Taith was conferred on him in 1521, 
he adopted a seal of a new and handsome design which is de- 
scribed but not engraved by Sandford (p 449 ) but of which 
a figure occurs m the Tresor de Niuwsmatiqne ’ 

Lastly, the title of ‘ Head of the Church * conferred ou hun 
m 1534, and that of ‘ hang of Ireland in 1541 produced a 
seal wlucli .is remarkable for being designed m the «4yle of 
Trancis I thus for the first time abandoning the pointed 
style of architecture But as my object is solely to illustrate 
the latter, I may here close my remarks 

1 am perfectly aware that in the above conjectural history, 
for it desen es no better name, I ha\ e sometimes been com 
pelled to make assertions upon flight grounds But be it re 
incmbered, I do not profess to write a complete history but 
merely by directing attention to the interest of the subject to 
shew how much remains to be ascertained 

The safest data upon which to proceed are the dated ini 
pterions of the seals JLet me conclude therefore by re 
questing that tho e members of the Association who have 
access to collections of documents whether college or catlie 
dml treasuries private or public libraries or depositories of 
title Heeds will kuidlv forward lists of their medieval great 
seals only mentioning the type of each seal and the date of 
its document to the editors of the Journal or better perhaps 
to my self imUudualU, and thus m a short tunc such a mass 
of evidence will be brought to bear upon the subject that the 
ambiguities wifi disappear 

The principal points for iwve Uga.Uou are — the design of 
I dwnul IUuUm. d (I ^ — tin <t*il of Ilcnrv V winch bore the 
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style “lieres Erancie ” — the periods of Edwaid IYth’s seals ♦ 
—the penods and complete identification of the gold and 
silver seals of Henry VI 

I will conclude with an Appendix containing tabidar lists of 
the different matrices, which have formed the subject of the 
above paper 
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TABLE I. 


A List of the set crnl Matrices of the Great Seals of England, 
from Edward III. to Henry VIII. inelastic, 

B. Puttied Oct. 4, l E. 111. (1327), taken to Flanders, July 11, 1338. 
’Diam. 4ft in.) 

King’s throne, has four pinnacles and an ogee arch over head; a fleur- 
de-lis on each side. 


EDVTA.BDOS MI GRACIA HEX JJs’GLTE I»'S UTEERyiE DUX AQUITAXTE. 
Engraiings , Sp. 577. San. 128. Itvm. iiu 1. Tres. vi. 1. 

Impressions. 1 E. III. 4 E. III. 8 E. III. (Bnt. Mus.) 7 E. III. (Dur- 
ham ) 8 E III. (Sandford). 5 E. III. (WtuUy). 9 E. III. 10 E. III. (Ely). 

C. Published July 10, 12 E. III. (1333). as a seal of absence. Used to 
Feb. 21, 1340. (Diam. 4ft.) 

King’s throne, with four pinnacles, no arch, three lions on each side. 

d-xu-w audits': zzi gdacia : hex : angzie . noiirsrs : hibekkiz : zt 
' f DUX AQUITAATOZ. 

Engrauttgl'.Sun.. 122. Rym ii. G83. Tres. vr. 2 
Impressions. Sep. 20, 13 E. III. (Sandford, 157.) 

D« From Feb. 8, 14 E. III. (1340). Published in England Feb. 21, 
1340. Broken" Jane 20, 1340. (Diam 4ft in.) 

King on throne, flanked by two towers, and having a triple canopy 
over his head, supported by four slender pillars ; the whole of the most 
clumsy design , the lions hitherto under his feet now sit one on each side, 
and are very large: a shield of arms of France and England quarterly 
is suspended from each tower by a rude hook and loop. 


EDWARDUS , DEI : GRACIA . REX . TRASCIE : ET : A>GLEE . DXS • 
lVYE ERNIE ; T.T : DUX : AQVJTIAXIE 

Engraiings. Tres. (Sccaux dc'France) ix. 

bmjwxnviK. TjjRjv?rh., -bine. F,. UJ». (JjuuvistEr- Huchv Archicolo- 
gra, xxvi p. 1G1 ) 


"* HJscd altemntcl) with T. ns follows. 

Design unknown 

XDWUiqUS DEI OltACIA EEX VXOIAE ET ERASCTE ET 

F, 

(Jun> 

(Mi 
(Ju 

Cb* 


DO Mixes niDEBME. 
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a short time, then G to (June 3, 43 E. Ill ) E and F (47 E III >) thenG* 
No 2 to end of the reign?. 

King on throne, rich triple canopy over his head, and seven compart- 
ments of tracery panelling behind, lions on each side and a shield 
uig France and England suspended under a pointed arch. 

.+ . EDWABDC3 . DEI . GEAOIA HEX IE ANCLE J ET ANGLIC ET 

* DOIILMTS HIBEENTE 

K.B The vertical line that divides this and the following legend** m the 
middle, marks the place where the ornamental corbel cuts the legend of the 
actual seal 

Engratvigs Sp 584 San 124 Rym m 597 Tres vu 1 
Impressions 15 E III (Sandford, 157) May 20, 20 E III (Durham) 
Feb 14, 22 E. Ill (Bnt Mus)Jan 28.22E III. (Cams CoU ) 25 E III 
(Wailly, 113) 20 E. Ill (Cams) 28 E. Ill 20 E III (C,C C also 32, 
43, 45 and 40 E III (Pembroke) and many others “* ’ 

F. No. 2. Apparently by Richard II for French affairs , 

EIOABDUS, &0 

Emjraiing Tres vui. 1 ** « 

Impressions None quoted y, V 

tr M ° yM ' 3 t r i . iui3oo, '° 

^ 1VKles tlie ' e ’ 1 * ,nto three large compartments and 
lions sent ^ C0EQ I ,a '’ tmenta alternately , kmg m the centre" on throne, with 
Sy on car s fd f S f ' Q ° 0rbel bdow ’ St Georgc 4 W the \ .rgm 

a™. a. before .»tpeodl™o the <»*«■»•«.. then the sh.eU. °< 

or guar* ,he , mall out „ dc 

TStoacUus Del Gracia Her -i. i mi- 
r „ „ “ Dna 

J ngruungs Rjmer, m CC7 

38 l/llTjc *C c ) v> : n n f W r, % - J1 - 1) 3C E III. (Iljmcr, u M7) 

G No a F , <LI) ’ j51: 111 .MU 

inw D.i c„, u K „ - "''"■'“S" 

fob 18. 18 1. if, H 'I T'‘' " D ” n>>m - 

Rian charters, Dr Mus ) 40 L III tu J” ,W 1,1 61 L l )‘ 

G No *1 T> ro (Durham) ,7 L. Ill (CC.6) 

Wo. 3. Reign of Richard II. ^ 

X tUcartms Kt ( 

Sp 803 S„„ 100 To. 5 ,, „ , , S1 
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Impressions. 4 R. II. (C.C C.) 16 R. II. 17 R. IT. (Caius Coll.) 21 R. II. 

Ely). 

■ G. No. 4. Altered from the last by H. IV. Used to the end of H. VI. 
[1461.) 

t Dmitris: ter .... 

Engravings. Sp. G23. San. 238. Tres. Tin. 3. P. H. li. 5. 

Jmprmfons. 2 H. IY (Pembroke). Treaty of Troyes, May 21, 8 H. Y. 
(Waffly. 402). July 29, 23 H. VI. (Sandford. 286). 18 H. VI. 27 H. VI. 
34 H. VI. (C.C.C.) Also 15, 18, 24, 25 and 30, H. VI. (Pembroke). 

GG. A copy of the above, by Edward IV. Arms of Prance have three 
fleurs-de-lis. 

■Qfosrtras : Dei : Gracia : Da : £ \ randt : tt : Snglit : it : Das : T^ibtrnle 
Engravings. Rone. (Mr. Doubleday has a cast.) 

Impressions. July 29, 1 E. IV. (Pembroke). 

H. (A golden seal) from Mar. 10. 1 E. IV. (14G1) to 10 E. IV. (1470) l 
DiamT Aft. ^ * 

An imitation of the Bretigny seal G. High turrets in two stories substi- 
tuted for the canopies resting each on a trefoil arch, which characterize the 
original. Tfie guards at* the side also have turreted canopies in hen of 
pcnt-hou«es. The turrets of the shield compartments nse into the annulus 
of the legend, and thus contract it. 

TtitMrtjns : Del : Gra : Da : Rn | jlu *"tr . .frantic : $: : Das • Tjflmtt 
Engravings. Sp. GSC. Tres. x. 2. P. H. ii 99 
Impressions. 4 E.1V. (Pembroke). 8 E. IV (Caius Coll.) 

I. From 1 H. IV. (1399) to about 3 H AT. (1423 ) ? Diam 4,* a in 
Large rich seal full of figures. Arms on banners instead of shield*, as in 
all the other seals. 
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I*. From 11 E IV 1471? to end of the reign of E V (Diam 4flm) 
+ lEDtoartius * »« * gratia • rer • anglle | ct • frantic • tl * Bomlnus • $ttnn!i 
Charactenzed by the lead roofs of the houses over the shields, words of the 
legend separated by rosc3 *, *- 

Engravings Sp 705 San 353 Tres xn I P H n 117 
Impressions 22 E IV (Sandford) 15 E IV 17 E IV 21 E IV 
(Cams) 20 E IV (Pembroke ) 

L. No. 2. Reign of Richard III 
TVcnt'aus • Jet 

Engtavings Sp 722 San 354 Tres xn 2 PH*' 123 
Impressions None quoted 

M. Reign of Edward IV , probably for French affairs , (Dnm in) 

+ mtoartms f ttti f 0 ra f nr f frotf* + et f angllt f ct f tromfnus f fjthcrnfc 

Sundar to the last in general arrangement But the lead roofs are re 
placed by flat high tracery work This is the only seal in which the lions are 
placed in the shield compartments The words of the legend are separated 
y fleurs de hs, and this seal, as well as the last is surrounded by a deep 
rising border studded with small roses 
Engraving ^Tres xi 1 
Impressions Nonte quoted 

MM. Re.gn.flf Henry VII jD, am _ 

common , blU Words of the Ie gend dre separated by 

Impreuwn, 17 H YU (Cun, ) 1 P II 11 281 

I ' ro “ 1 H Vni to about 24 H VIII n 6 32 ) 
tie right ° Te ” e “ * * ll0 ° “ aiWed ° n ‘he left side, and a fleur de hs on 
Impressions 15 Ap 24 H VtTT *txir 

and Pembroke) 4 H VIII rpMV -i 1 „ Wa U6) 1H V 111 ( Ca,us 

N. Probably by Henry VII ln R “* ***"**> 

T- . ranee (Diam 3* s in counter seal 1A m ) 

Tjcnritna Di{ G^attc ttu i jr_ , _ 

Tres x , • ***« *.*. .ID- *. , «. 

Impress ons None quoted ^ 

4,0* From 13 H VIII or 23 II ^ 

4 ft >n ) VUI about 33 II VIIl' (Dnm 

ro«cs und fleurs d c 1 " ffartCrS LescntJ words separated by alternate 

HEMHtTMoCTAT • . # 

oei esrou . rr7nnJ ^1* * r,tA ' >crE f ♦ rrorr f 

rr 1 »o>uv • nn fbme 



HOMAN VILLA, DISCOVERED AT RISLEY, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

UY THOMAS BAKrU, tSQ, OF MATLKCOMBE HOUSE 

a field called the Church piece, near Lill) -Horn, ndjoiJTr^ 
ing the highway from Onkridge Common to Bisley, near Lilly 
Gate, the vestiges of a Roman stmeture of considerable extent 
have beenjn ought to light The land belongs to Brampton s 
place m the parish of Bisley, in the county ol Gloucester, aim 
is the property of Mr Thomas Baker, of Wntcrcombc House 
The excavations, commenced under Ins direction, had not pro- 
ceeded far, before an extensive range of chambers was exposed 
to view , the communications of which one with another were 
distinctly marked, and in some places were to bo seen the 
supports and bases of tcsselated floors, although no fragments^ 
of the tesscrco were found These chambers were hounded on 
one side by a wall of great thickness, but the limits, of the 
whole villa have not jet been ascertained The bricks used 
m tins construction were mostly from seven to ten inches 
square, and one inch in thickness , the greater pait of them 
were maikcd in Roman capitals TPrA, impiessed on the sur- 
face Hexagonal tiles, m which were found mserted the iron 
nails by which they had been* fastened, oyster' shells in abund- 
ance, fragments of red and coloured glazed pottery, ornamented 
with a variety of figuies, portions of glass, many little imple 
ments of biass, such ns tweezers, &c , the root of a stag’s 
horn, of unusually large size, sawed off nt the ends, a quantity 
of bones of stags, sheep, and other animals, two knives, part 
of an adze, and other articles, have been found , one of the 
knives had a blade of somewhat remarkable fashion, measuring 
5 m in length 2 m broad at the haft, and giadually tapering 
to the point 

At the south west angle of the space numbeied 18 m the plan, 
at the spot marked by a circle, there was found, not more than 
six inches hefow the surface, a round ear them pot, which cqn- 
tamed a globular mass of metal , this mass w as found to'con- 
sist of a conglomerate of coins, to the number of 1,223 Som** 
of these have been preserved m the state of cohesion in /•'Inch 
‘they were found, and the whole form nearly a complete senes 
of second and third brass, mostly in the best preservation, 
from the reigns of Valerian to Diocletian inclusively, compre- 
hending the usurpers in Bntain, or elsewhere, who aie not 
usually leckoned in the imperial list ^ 
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The subjoined plan exhibits the position aC the serious 
chambers which base been discovered t 
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tlie surface, on sounding the ground with an iion bar. The 
following are the measurements of the various chambers: 
No. 2, Gft. 9in., by 13ft. ; No. 3, 24ft. Gin., by 13ft. ; No 4, 
24ft. Gin, by 13ft. ; No. 5, Gft. 9in., by 15ft. Gin.; No.4" 
2ft Gin., .by lGft. 6in The long passage, No. 7, measures 
about' 7ft. ‘ iri width; No. 8, 16ft., by 38ft. The adjoining 
chamber, which measures 18ft. 6in., by 12ft., appears tohaie 
been a hypocaust, the fireplace being on the eastern side, as 
marked on the plan. No. 10, 18ft. Gin., by 19ft. ; No. 11, 
19ft. Gin, by 29ft. Gin, with a narrow space or passage 
running from it eastward, measuring in width 8ft. Gin.; No. 
12, 9ft. by 2Gft. Gin.; No. 13, 16ft. by 28ft. 3m. All the 
rooms in this part of the budding, with the exception, of the 
hypocaust, and adjoining chamber, No. 10, were not cleared, 
out ; the foundation walls were merely traced by removing the 
soil from them. The space No. 18 measures 158ft. by 77ft. 
r®rn. It was in the south-western angle of this portion of the 
building that the discovery of the coins was made ; the earthen 
vessel which contained them was found in a pit, marked on 
the plan, which had been filled up with small stones, between 
the chambers 16 and 17, and the exterior wall, there appears 
to have been a passage, or open space, 0ft wide; the boun- 
dary wall on the southern side, measures 5ft„ and that on 
the western side, only 4ft. in thickness 

l;„m- th ^ preserva ! ion of the rcm " im tvliick were brought to 
S'" „ th " rec ent excavations, as detailed in the present 
account a building has been erected in the garden of Water- 

trCtoch n% COnSt T ted "' ,th tI,e Rom ™ materials found in 
the Uiurch piece, such ns stone, brick, tile &c Two bases 

mtt?; e A °™ d eh™ tn“d%r ke , d V* t"' 

tL is 

nctly as they were found, and in the 
form and manner in which the Ro- 
jnnns, as it is conjectured, used them 
o torm a co\ cring for their buildings 
ilicsc tiles measure 14 in. by 0}. 

m J lis Topographical Die 
tionniy mentions that nt Lilly House 
near the town of Bislcy, a } \nuUcd ‘ 
chamber was discovered. win, several ap^nicnts, having 
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Jtesselatcd pavements, and niches in the walls. Some other 
reives of antiquity, supposed to he Roman, have also been 
S^ovrad at Custom Scnvbs, another adjacent hamlet. These 
of Roman times were in the possession of Sir Paul Bag- 
hott, at the Manor House, Lyppiatt, and are now at IVatcr- 
eomhe House. Eosbroke mentions, that at Custom Scrubs, 
in the parish of Bisley, a votive has relief was discovered, 
bearing the inscription marti olludio ; and also other Roman 
antiquities, which are preserved at the Manor House; draw- 
ings of them were made by Samuel Lysons. These Roman 
antiquities were found in the course of excavations which 
were made in the year 1802. 

On September 14th, 1844, whilst the labourers employed 
in the railway works were digging at the mouth of Sapperton 
tunnel, they found a human skeleton imbedded in the earth 
at a depth of about 15 inches, and by its side were dis- 
covered seventy Roman coins. The spot is about a mile 
from a place called the Laik’s Bush, in the hamlet of 
Brampton, where a large quantity of Roman coins have been 
found. Thirty-six. of the seventy coins were obtained by Mr. 
Baker; they 'consist of the* coins of the following emperors; 
Gallienus, Yictorinus, Tetncus senior, Qmntillus, Carausius, 
and Allectus, and the Empress Salomna 
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[Commun ea ed to tie .nmial meeting at Canterbury September 13 184J ] 



m ,^ 0NGST ^ ? nclent orn ™™ts preserved in the British 
"OdiW? I‘J b * ° f 8 old ' wh,ch ™ s found m a garden at 
have not ln> 0 ? aI ? P i S , tlle clrc »mstances of the discovery 
peculiarities in it at< ^ v * tS , cruclform appearance and some 
KnThaUt m e ,t\° m r h,p first *5“ve rise to the snppo 
greater renso^f 8 ^ 1 1,6 a SaTOn orn ament but there is much 
workmanslup 11 *" C ° nJectu ™S “ to be of very late Roman 

mams°Tn thcT^cnnW ji 8 ? ! “ pe r ° Unii Wlth Roman f 
museum of that tow^ f ,? ?? og ° e > are preserved in the 
sesses m his collection nf n<1 ? Ir Cllaries Rosch Smith pos 
was discovered m the ct/ofLK“' " S ‘ mllar fibU ’ a ’ ri “ Ch 

tiquities found at the Ch Rmhot representing an 

buckle is figured and tv r ™ ? nncc <«•*» « )* a similar 
tiquites tom . plaTe 04 ?° U " 0 tC ^ Ius m Ins Remioil d An 
bronze fibula winch is 1 8 gl ' es ** representation of a 
at Odiham it was frmnrT ° ^ s,mi ^ ar to the one discovered 
Anieres on the banks of tlm «? ° n nncient place of burial at 
"nth n quantity of coins Tim m PP i° sll r CJlch > Ia S nrcnnc 
legend inscribed on cither sulc i/tl ' “ bcarS ,ho folIo " ,n S 

■«TI MVAS 1TBK m,r „ “ l " U " cd F l DOJ1I1.F 

CtC " 11,0 Crr ° re ,n E I ,cll,n S S csp™4 the 

L"£', : cS;”ts* , J rWi 

town „„ Jn *> ne ! tngr»»f.| I Jt Td «wt< 
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jitle domisus, appear to authorize the supposition that this 
fibula may have been a work of the fourth or fifth century. 
It may deserve notice that two were discovered together on 
this occasion, precisely similar in form and size, one only of 
them bore an inscription. Unfortunately the coins found at 
Anieres could not be deciphered. The great prevalence of 
gold as a material during the Celtic period, for the formation 
of objects of personal adornment, leads us to conjecture that 
the Odiham buckle may be an Anglo-Roman or Celto-Roman 
work of art. 

Although in poetic descriptions golden fibulae are mentioned 
at the best period of the history of Rome, some restriction 
appears to have directed their use. At the period of the civil 
wnr b Brutus reproaches his military tribunes with using these 
ornaments, thereby indirectly implying that fibulce of this pre- 
cious metal were considered as a token of effeminacy. They 
appear, however, to have been bestowed on the equites, as 
reward for valour*, -‘and they were, probably, at an early 5 
period, the decorations of females, their use being derived 
from the more refined and artistic Etruscans. The early fibulae 
were of bronze, and the mditary generally were restricted to 
the wearing 'of silver, -gold fibula? being only allowed to the 
tribunes. Valerian commanded Zosimio the procurator of 
Syria to present to Claudius II , when military tnbune, two 
fibulae of silver gilded, and one of gold, as an extra donative* 1 , 
and Aurcliau conceded to the common soldiers the permission 
of wearing gold fibula?*. From this period their use may be 
traced under the B^zantmc empire till the Saxon times, 
although but few Saxon ornaments formed of gold have been 
found.° They seem, however, to have been commonly used at 
the time of Edward the Confessor. 

The form of the ornament found at Odiham does not re- 
semble that which fastened the abolln or the paludamcntum, 
which is circular, and the buckles represented in Anglo-Saxon 
MSS. arc of the *amc shape. It equally differs from the 
ordinary shape of lloinan.fibuhc samui bikcii. 


* flin. 31 xu- Lemurr *® 31 
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THE LEGEND Of SAINT WERSTAN, 


AND THE T1RS1 CHRISTIAN ESTABLISHMENT AT GREYT MALVERN/ 


On the noithern side of the choir of the ancient priory 
church of Great Malvern, m Worcestershire, three large win 
dows, winch compose the clerestory, still exhibit, in the origi 
nal ariangement, a very interesting senes of subjects taken 
from sacred as well as legendary history These windows 
consist of four lights, which are divided into two almost 
equal stones by a transom , and the painted glass with which 
they are still, in great part, filled, appears never to have been 
re leaded 01 disturbed, although m its present fractured and 
decaying condition, it greatly needs some judicious measures 
winch might preserve it from further injuiies The window 
which is nearest to the northern transept, and most remote from 
'-the eastern end of the church, presents a very cunous series 
of subjects, and of some of these it is proposed to offer to our 
readers a detailed descnption They illustrate the origin of a 
Christian establishment m the wild woodland district, which, 
at an early period, contributed to render the hill country of 
Worcestershire an almost impenetrable fastness, and boundary 
towards the marches of Wales It was 'by a veiy small be 
ginning that Christianity found an entrance into this savage 
country but the primitive introduction of Christian worship, 
to which it Will be my endeavour to draw the attention of our 
readers, ultimately led the way to the foundation of an exten- 
siye religious establishment, the Benedictine monastery, which, 
al hough considered as a cell to Westmmster, occupied in 
dence°nf a very important position An interesting evi- 
situated™^ tendency of n monastic institution, 

mnefestn T i pn0 7 of m n remote and 

addressed ? ^i 1 ™ 1 ’ “ a T fforded the letter of remonstrance, 
treat?™ tl ,!* “ P '° U ! La,lmer - ‘ben bishop of Worcester, en- 
me oF, “f aught be made m its favour, at tl.c 

tune of the general dissolution of rchgtous houses- 

ivluelf^ TiT™ .7 cvid ? n ' es chartulanes, and refolds, 

M have thrown light on the early lnston of Great 

amv m e aVC e i ,thcr ,ccn destr °y ed . or ,ct remain stored 
of some ooooo'jbucnt, amongst the unevammed muniments 
ancient familj Some fortunate research mnj lierc- 

Co«L ai«s Clcop 1 


' f 2f I ]<r nlcd in neir edit MoiasuAng ij d P 
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after bring to light these ancient memorials ; at the present 
time little is known even of its later history, and the legend 
of the circumstances under which, in Anglo-Saxon times, the 
first Christian establishment was here made, is recorded only 
on the shattered and perishable glass, which has escaped from 
the successive injuries of ’four centuries. % The priory church 
of Great MaHcrn was erected by the hennit Aldwin, accord- 
ing to Lcland’s statement, about the year 1084 ; (lie Annals 
of Worcester give the year 10S5 as the date of the founda- 
tion. Some portions of the original fabric still exist, the 
short massive piers of the nave, and a few details of early 
Norman character, are, doubtless, to lie attributed to that 
period. It appears by the Confirmation charter of Henry I., 
dated 1127, that the monks of Great Malvern then held, by 
&rant from Edward the Confessor, certain possessions' which 
had been augmented by the Conqueror; but there is no 
evidence that, previously. to the Conquest, any regular mb- 
nastic institution had been there established. The evidence ' 
which was given by the prior, in the year 1319, may be 
received as grounded, not merely on tradition, but on some 
authentic' record preserved amongst the muniments of the 
house. He declared that the priory had been, for some time 
previously to the Conquest, “ quoddam heremitorium," a cer- 
tain resort of recluses, founded by Urso D’Abitot, with whose 
concurrence it subsequently became a monastic establishment, 
formed and endowed by the abbot of Westminster 1 *. It is 
not, however, im present intention to enter into the subject 
of the foundation or endowment of the priory, but to call 
attention to the angular and forgotten legend of the hermit 
*aint, who fir^t «onght to establish Christian worship in the 
impetu trablc forest district of this part of Worcestershire. 
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in tlie notes compiled by him during the reign of Charles I 
It is however very singular that ho wholly overlooked, as i 
would appear, the remarkable commemorative window, t 
which -the present notice relates ; and Thomas, Nash, f nni 
other Subsequent writers, have contented themselves witl 
giving a transcript or abstract of Habingdon’s notes, withou 
any comparison with the original painted glass still existing 
They have in consequence neglected the most curious portsoi 
of the whole, and it will now be my endeavour to set befon 
our readers this feature of the ancient decorations of this in 
teresting church, as a singular example of the commemora 
tive intention of such 'decorations, and, in default of direc* 
historical or documentary evidences, an addition to the infor- 
mation which we possess, respecting the progressive establish^ 
ment of Christian worship in our island, in early times. 

Leland, who appears to have visited Great Malvern, m the 
course of the tour of investigation pursued by him during six 
•years, and who had the opportunity of consulting the muni- 
ments, to which the commission of enquiry, granted to him 
under the Great Seal, in the year 1533, afforded him freedom 
of access, has noted down that nigli to the priory stood the 
chapel of St John the Baptist, where St. Werstan suffered 
martyrdom 1 *. He had, perhaps, examined the singular sub- 
jects in the northern window of the choir, a memorial replete 
with interest to a person zealously engaged on such a mission 
of historical enquiry, and had listened in the refectory to the 
oral tradition of the legendary history to which these repre- 
sentations relate, or perused the relation which was then pre- 
served m the mvmwaent chamber of the pnoTy 1, eland is the 
only writer who names the martyr St Werstan, or makes any 
allusion to the connexion which appears to exist between his 
history and the foundation of the religious establishment at 
Gieat Malvern It is, howe\er, certain, from the place 
assigned to the four subjects illustrative of the incidents of 


* Uilltam Habingdon, or Habington, of 
llindlip, Worcestershire,^ a s condemned 
to die for concealing some of the agents 
concerned in the gunpowder plot, lie was 
pardoned on condition that he should never 
quit xheeonnty.tothe history and antique 
tics of which he subsequently devoted his 
time there existed formerly I IIS of 
these colleciioii. in Je, (ls College library. 
Oxford. In the tihrsry of the Society of 
Antiquaries there is a transcript made by 


Dr Hopkins, in the reign of Queen Annf, 
with additions by Dr Thomas 1 he note* 
on the Malvcnv windows have been phnted 
in the Antiquities of the Cathedral Cbuieh 
of Worcester, and Malvern Priory, Sro , 
1728, Nash'* Hist, of Worcestershire, it 
129 1 and in the new edition of the Mo* 
nastieon Dr Thomas garea Latin version 
in his Antiquities of XI«|«crn Priory 
* Leland, Coll de rebus Itntann i f 62 
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Ins life, m the window destined to commemorate the prin- 
cipal facts of tint foundation, tint m the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when tins punted glass was designed, the monks of 
Great Malvern accounted the “certain hermitage,*' accord- 
ing*to the statement of the prior, in the year 4419, ns nboie 
related, to ln\e been the germ of that important and nourish- 
ing establishment, which at a later tune had taken a promi- 
nent place amongst the religious institutions situated on the 
western shore of the Se\eru 

I he remarkable painted gin**, to which I would call atten- 
tion, is to be found in the upper di\ wion or ^tory of the clere- 
story window, nearest to the Jesus chapel, or northern tnn 
sept In the elevated position occupied bj these represen 
tations, they appear scarcel) to lia\e attracted notice, the 
figures being mostly of small dimension , and to these cir 
curastances it is perhaps to be attributed that Hnbmgdon nml 
the writers of later tunes ha\e wholly neglected so singular a* 
senes The painted glass, which is preserved in the choir of * 
this church, appears to ha\e been executed towards the year 
1460 come changes lia\e, m recent times, been made, and 
the windows on the southern* side have been filled with por- 
tions collected from the clerestory of the na\e, which was of 
somewhat later date than the choir The construction of the 
church, as augmented and renovated m the Perpendicular 
*tyle, appears to have commenced towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and it is to pnor John Malverne, who is 
first named m the register of Bishop Bourchier, in 1435 that 
the commencement of this new work may he attributed v 
H&bmgdon lias recorded that m the window of the clerestory 
of the cho\r, on the northern bide, nearest to the east end, the 
kneeling figure of that pnor was to be seen, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorative of bis benefaction It no longer remains, 
as described by Habingdon, but it is possible that the frag 
ment winch may still be noticed in the lower part of that 
window, being the head and upper part of the figure of a 
Benedictine monk may be the portraiture of pnor Malverne, 
tlus ‘founder of the new choir and it may readily be dis 
tinguislied by the inscribed scroll over the head, © fcltr anna 
pio int at) xp m cr ora The following inscription formerly 
recorded lus benefaction, ©talc pro amnia ^fahanuis ^Vtalfcttnt 
qui istam fencstram 5m Jfttfi, and although it is not certain 
that apeh requests for prayers on behalf of the ^oul of the 
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benefactor were not, in some instances, thus mscubed during 
Ins life-time, some persons will probably take the pious phrase 
as an evidence that the window was not completed until after 
the decease of the prior, which occurred about the jear 1449 
But some further circumstances, in regard to the painted glass 
which is preserved in the windows of the choir, will be here 
after noticed, m the endeavour to ascertain its date, X will 


now proceed to describe the four subjects which comprise 
the legendary history, as I am led to suppose, of St Wer- 
stan, exhibited m the upper story of the window nearest to 
the northern transept In the first pane is to be observed 
a representation appaiently composed of two pictures, form- 
ing one subject, in the upper part are seen four angels, 
with golden-coloured wings, vested in amices and albs, the 
apparels of the former being conspicuous, and presen ting 
the appearance of a standing collar Each of these angels 
Jhas the right hand elevated in the Latin gesture of beneaic 
"tion , and they rest their left hands on the boundary stones 
placed at the four angles of a square verdant plot, which 
appears in that manner to be set out and defined, being a 
more green and flowery spot than the adjacent ground, which 
seems to represent a part of the Malvern hills In the centre 
of this piece of ground, thus maiked out by the angels, appears 
a large white key In the lower division of the same pane 
appears a figure kneeling, and looking towards heaven , a lull, 
“ Veral ? aTlk j or te F raccs one above another, appears 
as the back ground, and over his head is a scroU thu* inscribed, 

^5,pL^ er fl nnu !,^ rtfr He 18 not cla <l m the Bene 

in the figUres in the adjoining windows, but 

round Ued Cappa ' ° r ful1 sleeveless mantle, with a 

Under the mnntl° r mozz etta to which is attached a hood 
Wi ^ be distinguished the scapularv the 

d s t 5 Z uf hand3 areraised ® adoration Vre 

mended tn k re b ^ ^ thlS firSt Sllb J ect " flS 

heZt V,S10n " blcb ln dicated to the 

wSnf Jk vr d i fled i f n m ! ro,,bles or temptations to the 
,,Us ’ V? 8pot " llere he should ron 
dot on Of J Z UC } l nl° m llltimatcl y lead to the fouf. 
wastes Ti? ' mp0rt * a ^ 9 hnsban lnstlt ut.on m tl.ose drca.y 
known for ti, lm , P ° rt °/ tbc Slber be > at present remains un- 
namc has not U legC ? d °/ , St Wcrstan 13 ^st, and even his 
t been handed down in nnj calendar of British 
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Smuts, Lut the signification of tins interesting representation, 
can scarcely be mistaken , the heavenly guidance, winch hxeu 
the w andenngs of the pious recluse m the woodland waste ol 
this lull country of Worcestershire, and pointed out the jute 
of the primitive Christian foundation in that district, appears 
undeniably to be here set forth and conuncinoratcd 

In the next pane in a) he noticed a similar twofold dis- 
position of the subject represented In the lower part appears 
the same hermit, clad m russet ns before, the epithet jftlardr 
being, perhaps accidentally , omitted in the inscription In the 
superior division arc again seen the four nngcls vested in like 
manner in albs, winch have apparels on the sleeves, over the 
wrists, and these celestial messengers nrc engaged in the 
dedication of the orntoi^, which, as it nmy be sujiposcd, had 
been raised by St Werstan on the spot miraculously pointed 
out to lmn in the vision The angels elevate their nght 
hands, as before, in benediction , one hears a processional 
cross, another, who approaches the closed entrance of the 
chapel, bears the tlnmblc, and seems prepared to knock 
against the door, and cry aloud, according to the impressive 
ancient ntnal of the Latin church, “Lift up your heads, 0 ye 
gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that the King of 
Glory may come in A third angel bears the cross staff, and 
ruses the aspergillum, or hyssop, ns if about to sprinkle with 
holy water the newly completed edifice, whilst the fourth 
touches the bell, which is suspended m an open turret, sur- 
mounted by a spire and flmal cross The roof of the chapel 
*is coloured blue, as if to lepresent a covering formed of lead 
• In this pane we must at once recognise the representation of a 
miraculous dedication of the chapel, which had been built by 
the hermit Saint in obedience to a vision from above, and was 
novr consecrated by the same mimstenng spirits who had been 
sent forth to direct lnm to undertake its construction It is 
interesting to compare this subject with the curious drawing, 
preserved at Cambridge, which may be seen m a series of 
representations illustrative of the life of Edward the Con- 
fessor, amongst these occurs the miraculous dedication o f fie 
church of St Peter, at Westminster, by the arch apostle/ in 
person, according to the legendary history , St Peter is tbtre 
seen accompanied by angels, who perform the services of the 
attendant acolytes, in singular and close conformity with the 
curious representation at Great hfalyern, above described 
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lho drawings in question exist in n .MS. in the library at , 
trinity College, nml appear to hue Inen ttecntrd towards 
the commencement of tin- fifteenth rentnn. 

In the third comjeirtment of the window the etc is fit once 
Mroch bv the btntclv aspect of n regtil in r>onngc, n figure of 
lergi r dimension ns ennipir, d w ith thine w hich lint e hw it tie- 
HTilicd: he appears teshd in n ric lily unhrnidercd robe lined 
" III! ermine, n ■ cape of the Mine, mid the usual insignia of 
rojnlt) III Ins right hnnd he hold, n ilnrt.r, to which is 
upnem til the greet real, hearing the impression of n cross on 
* "'"• ""'I apparently is about to Ik slots n grant upon n 
erson ss ho kneels at Ins feet The king is at once rrcog- 
nsed liy the m<cnhcd scroll. £fs rhinaibus tri; the figurcof 
le siipphisnt, to whom the clurter is itccordtd, is repre- 
tc iicn ns or much smaller proportion tlmn tlmt of the sou'- 
in ^i’,i ln .” CCOr , ncc * l,h n eonscntinnnl principle of design 
oftonre!'™ 7 " ", cl ' P^ 0113 °f inferior station were 
their more C " C ” r’i° f '.''ndmttitc 3 ’ zc i in comparison with 
smaller fim,rJ’ ? " Crf " n nC '?!'’’ 0 ' lr '’ 0v,r *Jlf head of this 

ram- tn^EttoartulTi; ",t C ‘ h T ,he r °" 0 " ‘i’ B in ,' cri l ,,io ”f 

nil Ic'ciul nr\ «. »• 11 appear, in the absence of 

dc3igimtcd°nnon'wt 0nca c ' ,<lc " re ' "■><> "ns the person thus 
lessor and* wlm 1 ' 10m “ B ra,lt conferred by the Con- 
st Wcrstan He hi "J'P.™” "s connected with the liistoiy of 
the former heme la,,,,' 1 , n ? s,, c'eil rolic and hooded cape, 

» not praUHicZ' "" d , ««l* bordered still, white, it 
which St Wcrstan amm ,C ln V 1, a,,< * ,l differs from that in 
conjectured that the T ^ cforc described It may be 

place upon the Mali cm 1 * ’ t ! ,stu ^ ,c ^ m bis peaceful resting' 
the neighbouring temton lC i® i ts some opprcssiie lord ol 
with St Edward” and olitni.l IB ?i 8C,lt a Incsse,1 g cr to intercede 
sion of the little plot whereon f ? nl < ? ,artcr lawful P° ,s **‘ 
to fix his oratory Ccrtnm » * ,C cc cstm ' 'Wion had led lum 
Henry I , dated^ 1127 tlmt ntT’ 113 rccorilc(1 m the charter of 
Malvern were numbered lnnr?«‘' gSt tllc I ,0sSCSS,o ns of Great 

3 'tbongh no regl nmna'n"^ sraated by the Confessor, 

existed previously to the Conquest '' t,"'™' "Plfars to. l|lw c 
" tsl 11 seems therefore 

Cartt'R^renr*? j[w ^£»nius d* U t° hlL" P ^d7 pe 1 n" n ' ,,> 11 is call'd “ Bald* 
'hatter cf Henry I^cued liTpa^o'k'd" d in M,c * E d". II . " 
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sonnblc to conclude from the introduction of the subject now 
under consideration, in connection with tlic circumstances of 
the legend of that saint, that, according to received tradition, 
the period when St. AVerstan first resorted to this wild spot, 
and established himself on the locality marked out by a 
heavenly vision, was during the times of the Confessor. 

Ino fourth, and last subject of the series, which appears in 
the upper division of this remarkable window, appears to re- 
present the martyrdom of St. AVerstan the hermit, and'thc 
.I 10 ’ ° r oratory, winch was the scene of that event, de- 
scribed by Lei and ns situated near to the l’rioir. On the 
steep side of the Malvern heights nrc represented, in this 
pane, two small buildings, apparently clmpels : the upper one 
. ohbtless, be regarded as the same miraculously dedi- 
‘ . uildin", which appears in the second pane; from its 
in ininn nn p S | ticll-turret nnd spire, but precise confoimity 
t " r dc , alls l ,as tjot l>?en observed in these two rcp'rcscn- 
seen tin- Sdn? >U \°^ 1 10 ''f intloB 's of tile oratory is here to lie 
whilst on ,1; " pu , ts *? rt l‘ l” 5 l>ead, bleeding nnd bruised, 
sword nnrma iV*' ? . stall< | a a cruel murderer, prepared with 
it ? stnko ««! unoffending recluse. These mis- 
and read, " ’? fT? " 1,ich "ra gut round their waists, 
their ^,vord« ^ n d i°' T , ,ci . r h"™; «>° scabbards ° f 
are coifs, or cans Tindb^ - t0 1 l,Clr Bodies, anil on their heads 
they do not appear to m f ° rm to > 0lc mililaI y snlnde, bnt 

may possiblyjhowever 50 callcd - TllC f 

.pieces, winch were *** e Palets, or leathern head- 

glass wasdLgnS,'™™ *2?. tlre t lme _ when this painted 
this as it may it rlpser PaF * ia - or occa sional defence. He 

gown and coif-s’liaped hZd coleJi? rem “ ked tLnt the siort 
of costume, m which tbp t C0Venn S ls a conventional fashion 

quently represented- as clotS ” T 1 are { re ‘ 

works of medieval art An ,li . “ minatlons and otIler 
Phed by the curious en.toidered Z.I this , r ™ ark « a "P,- 
pieserved in the church of 7™ tal and super-frontal, 

exhibited arZ ann^^ ton '. 0 . rf ” d 'W which 


appears to have been deZ i . mart 3' red Saints : the wirk 
the fourteenth century ^nH Z f owards the early part of 
stances clad ln the si , rt mt 11,8 {°f, menter s are in most in- 
short go™ and close-fitting co, f. Beneath, 
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not fnr from the chapel, therein the mnrtyr is seen, in the 
Malvern window, appears a second building, not very dissimi- 
Inr to the first in form, but without any bell-turret nnd spire: 
possibly, indeed, so little were minute propriety and confor- 
mity oi romesen^^ the intention may have been 

o cmi >it the same building which is seen nbove, and a second 
occuirei.ee which, thcic had taken place. This oratory has 
tlnec windows on the side which is presented to view, and at 
finfil\n£ PCarS W,t i ni , thc J , ! li,{ ^i , o nn neolyte, or singing-clerk, 
♦nrnfnn , 1 ° pC i l J\ b,b,t on either side, externally, is seen 
nntifPfl ;„ C *’i C nd 1,1 * bc mn,| ner ns those who have been 
with mmrl 'f f?* 1 ?, ®^ ovc » they arc not, however, armed 
mstirrnfn fi** ^ 10 d bu,ubcs of rods, and seem prepared to 
anro of 1? cl . M) 1 ,,l J rs » » ,ul interrupt the peaceful perform- 
whinh nnnU pi *° US ^ unct,on<? * With this subject, t!te series 
Wcrstnn P llo= rS l ° , c l >les 1 cnt tbe history of the moityr St. 
division of X.?* ™ U } 1,1 t J'.°.i' 0Ur compartments of the lower 
are demeted ovrof^ 0 "' dl , VI ? cd tbc intervening transom, 
with the foumlnfi 1 8 r p C ° r( i ct i nn( i well known, in connection 
SnflnSto iSS 0 i f 1 G ^n Malvcni ' »a«ndy! the grant and 
the founder tlm 1 e( ^by William the Conqueror to Aldwin, 
bm ! b y St. Wolstan, bishop of Wor- 
ter, Bernard eail «f°w t ?* 1 ? 1 ^ William, carl of Glouces- 
factions” winch materiiSv rCf0r /\ antl 0sbern Poncius; bene- 
th» religious house Of * t0 tl,p ’ cstabllsIimeut of 

are, I will not now offer aS the “representations 

. to wliicji ihey relate nr*, ^^"‘I'twu , the circumstances, 
•have been published liv j\ * n the documents which 

allusion has hitherto hepo ?" gd , ale ' f hom! > s - ™d Nash. No 
Butaln, or the lists of-tlms °"i nd ln n . t le of the saints of 

shores, to assisl ns m I Wh ,° s " ff ™d i?r the faith within its 
which are now, for the rii-sUi!’ ™'! 1 ' 0 " , of tho singular subjects 
the only evidences hitherto notire'd'm 116 ? \ tlle y “PP e!ir be 
Of St Werstan, and the earliest 01, r ? latlon to the 
the savage lulls of Worceste.sLre °t'^ , ™ “tnbluhment on 
more than as specimens of ,i<w, » , s P onit of vie\y, even 

this notice may P ~ c°e I ,Sr hVe *"*"■ “ * 

the precise age^of'anv evamrd 1 be fras ihle, to establish 

artistic decoration that a P f ° f !lrcl " t ™tmal design, or 

imsplaced, n, the ^tiran "l ob fi Seo " t,0 ” s "-'ll not f,e?e be 
neavoni to fix the darts, both, of the 
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'fabric of the later portions of Great Malvern priory church, anti 
of the painted glass which still decorates its windows. The 
vrork of renovation or augmentation lmd commenced, ns it lias 
been, stated, under Prior John Malvern e, towards the year 
1450 ; and it progressed slowly, as we find by various evi-^ 
dences. It has been affirmed that the great western window 
was bestowed by Richard III., whose armorial bearings, /were 
therein to be . seen ; the naye appears to have been coru- 
.pleted during the times, and under the patronage of the liberal^ 
John Alcock, whilst lie held the see of "Worcester, froni ‘147G to 
1480. But in regard to the eastern part of the building, it is 
to be noticed that the dates 1453 and 1450, (30th Henry VI.) 
appear on tiles which formed the decoration- not only of the 
pavement, but of some parts of tbe walls of the choir ; being 
here used iif place of caned wainscot, an application of fictile de- 
coration, -of which no other similar example has hitherto been 
noticed. - The period at which the work had been so /nr com- 
pleted, that the dedication of the high Altar, and of six other 
altars, might be performed, which took place probably on the 
completion of the choir and transepts, is fixed by an authentic 
record, liitlicrto strangely overlooked by those who have written 
on the hist or)' and antiquities of Malvern, and now for the first 
time published. This document is to be found m the Registers 
of Bishop Carpenter, the predecessor of Bishop Alcock in the 
sec of Worcester/ They are preserved amongst the chapter 
muniments in the~Edgar Tower, at Worcester. This evidence 
has possibly been overlooked on this account, that those who 
searched for documents in relation to the date of the* later 
building, did not bear in mind that no consecration of the 
new structure would_take place, the church having been only 
embellished or cnlnrgcd ; the only jwidence therefore, to be 
sought in the episcopal archives, would be tlie record of the 
dedication of the altars, which is given m the Register as follows: 



Tlu M f ; I M) 01 8T. VI FRSTAJt. 

Hvaagclistc, Pcln ct Tnuli Apostolorum. ct Ilcacihcti Abbntis AM 
nltarc in choro, n dcitn., honorc Sanctorum Wol.tnn. ct Thome Ucr- 

t p n r* ' Ut .! c 10r0 ' ft in bonorc Sanctorum IMwardi Regis 

ct Confe ons, ct I pda Abba,,, Qomum, honorc Pc , n „ cl 

, 1 q° 5 ° °™ m ' ® lncte K'ntcnnc ct omnium virglnum Qointum, 

LnZ LrT T"-" «">*“ mnrt.rum, ct Sonet, NtchoUl, ct 

Annc,-m„tr,. ! ™cm “‘“T' V M " nC V,rEm "' *' Sa " C ' e 

Ur,„lc,ctu„dcc,mm,l,a,agm u T" nU '"' " J ™ Cta ^ ; S ”' le 

nassetl 'tfinTtl’ii' '^^ 1 ^ 0 ' "r " lllch '' lc "orl 1™<1 so for pro- 
cltotr of the no, s f cl [' lccs dlc cliurcli might title place in the 
senatmn I, , " M tl,c i c " r !«« It ts vvirthy of ob- 

mtij discern lure '° cnstcrn "mdon, n careful observer 
SoS'i™ " m ‘ '™, scattered as if irrespective!} of 

roses and radi-m?" "* 1 lc , P n,Iltet I glass, several large 'white 
vardIV T " - SU ". 9 ' ? h,ch . "I>P“ r bo M " s "° 10 W ‘ 
after the window f 01 ? i° mv . c ,, ’ ccn tnserted in various places, 
mamfesttv do no! b “, n filcd "•«* I>™tcd glass, as they 
winch consists of subjects "i l i T tllc P ro I )ne t> of the design, 
panned Z s t0 2 ,° f Nc " I“tamei.t history Hie 
namely, that which hn'« 1 1 10 ! ’ rcscIlt notice chiefly relates, 
story windows of i CCn P rcscne( * in the northern clcrc- 
period, the Tatcr^ pint bc ? s ^ cd tin. same 

menccirient of tint nf r i ^ cl o n of Henry VI , or corn- 
dominance of white *L? dVVnr V V - There is a great pre- 
the time , the skies are riplT^^ 11 ^ to n P revQ Icnt fashion of 
compartments, being rprl ,„v' 1 ' l P erc, 'i the alternate panes, or 
shaded, but scaicely?ny colour fi S urcs are sbghtly 

introduced t ' * ^ °ur, with the exception of jellow, is 

It is not very easy to + 1 , 

described in the record of ° P osl ^ I0ns of the seven altars, 
dedicated in honour of Si COnS f^ tlon The high Altar, 
archangel, St John the EvJi i 7 ir S m > Sfc Michael the 

St Benedict, occup led th^osfw' , St Veter > St ***- 

Srii&iiifST! 

ur of bt Peter and st Paul _ nm ^ ht “ /"'/ce,’ ''.^“oiic of-'t he 
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transepts, and tlie sixth, in honour of the Blessed Virgin, and 
St Anne, in the lady chapel, eastward, which is now totally 
destroyed, unless indeed that building was erected subse- 
quently to the choir. The seventh, dedicated in honour of 
Jesus Christ, St. Ursula, and the eleven thousand virgins, was 
in the southern transept. It seems not improbable thntsome 
change in the appropriation of these altars might have been 
made.at some later period, for whilst the" northern transept 
has been always traditionally called the' Jesus chapel, the 
Bout hem transept, long since wholly demolished, has been 
termed the chapel of St. Ursula. The tomb of Wnlcherus, the 
second prior, discovered in 1711, on the site of the cloisters, 
not lar from the spot formerly occupied by the southern tran- 
sept, is described ns having been found about twel\ e feet from 
Hie chapel of St. Ursula^ 

ln t the map of the chace and hills of Great Malvern, which 
was supplied by Joseph Dougharty, 'of Worcester, for the 
w ork compiled by William Thomas, and published in 1725, 
under the title, “ Antiqmtates Prioratus mnjoris Malverne,” it 
15 to he noticed, that above the Priory church, a little higher 
J*P die hill, towards the Worcestershire beacon, appears a 
little solitary building, marked “ St. Michael’s Chapel.” The 
position of the cliapcl, as it appears in this map, corresponds 
with the description which is found in Habingdon’s notes on 
die windows of the church, as given by Thomas. In the 
lower part of the western window of the northern transept, or 
Jesus cliapcl, it is stated that there were to he seen the town 
and church of Malvern, and the cliapcl of St. Michael, situ- 
ated on the side of the lull , and in the southern corner an 
archer m the chncc, about to let fly a shaft at a lnnd*. Not 
a trace of tins interesting subject is now to he distinguished. 
It must be observed that, although the Prior} church, according 
to the account commonly received, was dedicated in honour of 
the lllcsscd Virgin alone, it appears from a passage i n the 
Chronicle of Gcrvasc of Canterbury, that it was dedicated in 
hwiourof St Michael] aUo, and Richard, "films Punch’,” j n 
his gv'nt of the church of Lcclic to Malvern, expresses, that 
t defoliation was made "Deo, ct wMicte Mane, et 5 anrt 
Mi clinch Mnlvcrmc* ” The high Altar of the new* fabric 

■- us; ^ r - a ». » , u 
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according to the document given above, was also consecrated in. 
honour of the Blessed Virgin, and St. Michael the archangel, 
lhesc facts would lead to the supposition that the primitive 
oratory had been dedicated in honour of the Archangel, on 
account of the miraculous vision of Angels, who first directed 
. t v\® rstan to, undertake the work, nnd by whose ministry it 
i t | Cn ?° n<iccrate d. Nor was the memory of the same 
cc cs uu gumance lost, when a more stately fabric was erected 
near o ;. Michael s chapel; the trace of it is preserved in 
the dedication of Akinin's church to the Archangel, in the 
t lG 5°?r ero J’ ns Ilkewisc ^ that of the high Altar, 

P . M ; . and these facts seem to shew that the monks of 
brent Malvern, at all times, bore in mind, 'that the remote 
gin o that religious foundation wns derived from the mes- 
sage of mimstenng spirits to the hermit Saint*. 

*£"9* P rc9cnts itsclf in this endeavour to 
/ ew obscure details which relate to the 
mention nf *i ^ ^ rsta "- Lcland, and Leland alone, makes 
Priorv n<? thJ 6 J°hn the Baptist, nigh to the 

soevShasWnf 10 °f h f mart y rdom No other notice what- 
cient mrnf i f °\ lnd ?? ^ clm P cl th « s dedicated. The au- 
north - v^est ern i C i 1 * ^ ch stood ncar to the Priory, at the 
honour of St Th 8 ° P resent cemetery, was dedicated in 

■tt to " n . d h “ S beCn 

May it be supposed that j mpeI ex \ sted in the 
instance or that the i ? nd wr °tc inaccurately in this 
dechcafed also n LF„ apel Michaelmight have been 
designated by bis name?' Th th ? Baptist> nnd occasionally 
more successful researches of tl dcCIS1 ™ mnst be Ieft to tbe 
the history of the localitv ■ ,/ * !? SB i! bo take ™ interest in 
the forgotten site of the ’her^t- Suffice . now to suggest, that 

perhaps he traced, situated noUW S if nmi i tlVe chapel may Eti11 

tradition is connected with tlm/not'*?'' 6 the p ™ry church. No 
not many seasons have passed™’ even bear m mind that 
' p he Hermitage. It * *T? 

“ eUmS ’ “ thB Ital ™ ion, anTa^i’d^fS 


st.' ? m*. 

"o.d.B.id, ch.ii “ jj; 1 ,™ 


1 applied to it the name 

f ”™" '• o» i.'t>. .tawh 
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of the Grand Duke’s Villa, II hello sguardo. The neighbours 
now commonly call it Bello Squardo, or sometimes, I believe, 
Hellers Garden, and certainly it was not there that the curi- 
ous traveller, in search of the spot where Christian worship 
was ‘first established on these hills, in Anglo-Saxon times, 
would have lingered on his ascent to St. Anne’s well: vThe 
Hermitage, at the time when it so strangely lost its ancient 
name, appears to have been an old-fashioned building, little 
worthy of the notice even of an antiquary: it had been fitted 
up as a dwelling-house, probably, soon after the dissolution of 
monasteries. An ancient vault, or crypt, of small dimensions, 
ragments of dressed ashlar, and a few trifling relics, have 
rom time to time been found : several interments in rudely- 
ormed cists, or graves lined with stones, were also dis- 
covered, which seem to shew that the spot had been con- 
secrated ground. Here, then, in default of tradition, or any 
more conclusive evidence, it maybe credibly supposed that 
the simple oratory of St. Werstan had stood, here did he 
suffer martyrdom, and here was the memory of his example 
cherished by those whose labours tended to the establishment 
of Christian institutions in the wild forests of this remote 
district of our island. albert way. 


©uetfts mi& iDutctfons, 

INTENDED TO ASSIST COBBESPOfc DENTS IK THE ABBANGEMENT OE 
TOPOOBAPHICAI. COMIIUMCATIONS 

It will be seen on reference to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee on the 8th of January, that a correspondent suggests 
the publishing of a list of “ Desiderata" for the guidance of per 
sons about to mike local archaeological investigations In 
compliance with this suggestion, and with the view, also, of 
aiding gentlemen who may propose to furnish the next annual 
meeting of the Association with information of a local nature, 
l is hoped that the following series of questions, although 
oes not allude to ev cry kind of information desirable, may, 
nevertheless, he found useful 

J 5 ™* t ^ ese , c l uestl0ns are taken from a list sent, I believe, 
tV aa nnn° ’ wben ^^ inistei °f Public Instruction, to each of 
C0I ? mune , s or P aris hes m France , but several 
n 1 m 16 i° Un( ^ In ^ ie ^ enc h ^t have been heie omitted, 
to i?;„nfu PlaCe "HW b 7 fliers winch aie more applicable 
to English monuments w emmet 

No 1 

jects either of tra/hh™ pan *k or Wwn *hip an y rods or stones which are ob 
severally bear ? ' ^ ° T ° f popu,ar and what names do they 

3 or placed there by the hand of man ? 

to the stones in their SimeY ^ con ' ,dered ) are they and, if not Mtmlar 
distance were the\ probahl 'V V,C,n,ty from ,c}>at locality and from i chat 
country? 1 Pr0bably brOU and whether over a hUy or plane 

and their d stance' he, e h ‘ ^^adth and thickne«- 

<*tUr such monuments of a similar character ? ' Upnght £t ° nCS 

are they m Jro^ortaTthreT YT 0W! a,lotller » as rocking -stonCS— Or 
Aon ontallj eo as to form \ A c ,° Ur * onol ber placed upon them 
<W or fo„ “ * l ‘" d f <’ ■» greater nomberr .to 

mm *> d **- » d ,o 
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* 7 Have anv through or between them a hole sufficiently large tondnut 
the pa««age of a child or adult — Have the) been fashioned into an) regular 
form— Have they any hind of sculpture, and have the horizontal stones any 
natural or artificial channels on them ’ 

8 Have any excaiafions been made near them, and have they any ap- 
pearance of having been formerly included vntlun the centre of tumult 
ormed of small stones or earth — And what has been found near them ? 

9 Are any of the«e monuments on or near the bounds of the parish, or 
other ancient geographical division > 

10 Are there any i«olated or grouped conical or other shaped earthen 
wtwids formed by man, not being parts of medieval fortifications — and w=re 

e y» apparent!) , for military or sepulchral purposes , or as places of refuge 
or the inhabitants of a district subject to inundation — Have they ever 
cen ug into •’What was fonnd in them — And what was the construction 
°, masonry they may have exhibited ? 

Are there anv artificial or natural caverns apparently employed either 
aa sepulchres or as granaries, or hiding places ? 

12 Are there any frees, t cells, or springs which are of superstitious m 
at what distance are they from the present Church ? 
la there an) ancient trackway or road in the parish — What are its 
a trials construction and direction, whether winding on the «ides of hill» 

nearly m a straight line’ 

^ Have any bones of man been found and to what compass point was 
the upper part of the shull directed ? or the bones of inferior animals, or 
Bnv Kcd 9 e or hatchet like objects of stone or metal— any shields, spears 
Words, or other weapons — arrote heads or In lies of bone and flint — pottery 
aonepms, rings, beads, bracelets collars, coins been discovered under or 
near any -uch monuments as above designated or m other localities > 


II 

1 Is there in your parish any hind of road «aid to have been formed by 
the Romans or their immediate successors, or any traces of such — And what 

the materials and mode of its construction ? 

2 What name nnd history do the peasantry attach to it ? 

3 What is its general direction by compass And what are the names 
of tho«e parts of the pariah, whether hamlets farms or fields which it 
traverses ? 

4 Have an> ancient sculptured stones or the foundations of any edtfce 
been Uncovered near it? 

5 Arc there any regular elevations of earth or cnclo«urcs called ancient 
tamps anil doc« anv ancient road or caosewav terminate at such enclo- 

T5. there anv snot traditionally said to be a battle field— and have onv 
•ntrcnchmcnts tones warlike mstruments Ac supporting such tradition, 
been found thereon or about ? • 

7 lla\c anv fragrant* of «f 9 tr ” or Pottery —an) l an ps, C0M| ^ 
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buckles, pins, or bracelets brooches rings seals, keys, cubes of clay for mosaic, 
pavement, or small figures of men or animals , been discovered in your parish, 
and m what precise localities ? 

8 Are there any nails faced with small squared stones, either regularly 
or irregularly coursed and divided horizontally at certain distances by bricks 
peculiarly shaped and are such buildings in straight or curved lines J Of 
what texture and composition is their mortar or any cement orf them ? 

9 Have there been found any inscribed stones — or portions of columns 
or statues of bronze or marble P 

10 Have any coffins of stone or of baked earth been found either singly 
or in groups And m what directum of the compass were the heads laid — 
If such coffins "till exist and have any ornaments or inscriptions it would be 
desirable to take rubbings or impressions from them according to the method 
stated at page 211 of our first volume , and this remark is applicable to all 
objects whether engraved or sculptured in low relief 

11 Have any ancient coins or seals been found — If so state the metal 
of which they are composed and send impressions in sealing icax from the 
various kinds of them, stating precisely in what locality and with what 
other anc ent objects they were found > 

12 In whose possession were or now are any such remains as above 
enumerated ? 


No III ( Externally ) 

1 What Ecclesiastical Edifices or Conventual remains are there 
w the parish ? 

.JL l! S” ““ ? d Churc ’ > and of "tat general plan 19 it whether cruc. 

° ' “ sl ” «r porch ? Is the ea-t end fiat or other 

nave Lu It'” ^ & ^ reCISC < ^ irectlon of the compass are the chancel and the 

walls? aiC * tS extreme tl me nsions and the general thickness of the 

nated-Are thtj'pkce'd h ° W “” d < m ' 

7 An S2 7T' * ™° J ,oft *“«■« » 

crosses or Bor^vSHArc thr^Ik’”' 1 " 1- n “ V ° tt ' ! ' P mnacl “ or G“ , ' Ie 
moulded stnnirs nndrr tb ornamc utcd with sculptured bands or 

or elacwherc—IIas the mlilT of°th’ " “ "“'‘“"a 110 " 5 of ,!,e dripstone! 

8 Hon mane! ^ *?' ” r “■•>0! any bell turret ? 

loir \ °T ar * ? “ re »»r »°» popped up and arc 

«t ■liu k fkT,™ ; " r ° MCd ’' !,C,t ' r ° f or T, a, lateral form 

» A« u”c d ™ " or »B» form or <h, , 

-*” d J[ arch Ketnml ,,’jle r' 0 ””'' " or ornament! I 

M 1 C danecl ftn > narrow doorwaj nn! of what fprm is it' 
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Jiead 5 Do anv of the doors them'ehes appear ancient, and of what form is 
their iron work ? 

11 Of what <hape are the window arches — especially tlio«e at tlie cast 
and west ends of the Church » 

12 • Hate they dnpstones — Are the mulhons and transoms of the win- 
dows plain or moulded — Is the tracery of their heads in straight or flowing 
lines ’ 

13 Are there any niches for image® — Or water stoups externally ’ 

14 Are there any covered gates or hch gates to the church yard — Or 
crosses in the church yard or village ? 

15 What is the form and position of the tower — How raanv «tages has 
it, and is it embattled — .Has it a beacon turret, or spire, and of what shape ’ 

1G Is there any tree of remarkable ®ize or age in the church yard ? 


( Internally ) 

17 Are the pillars cylindrical or angular — ®imple or clustered — Are 
their bases or capitals sculptured, and in what ®tvle ? 

18 Are the pier arches semicircular or pointed — plain or moulded ? 

19 Are there any half pillars (responds) attached to any of the walls’ 

20 I* there a Ir»/orium or gallery over the ai«le® — And if so what kind 

°f openings has it 5 

21 Are there any icindotcs in the npper walls of the nave or chancel — 
{Clearstory windows?) 

22 Are the jambs and heads of the dooncays and windows ornamented 
and how ’ Has e they anv paintings on them ’ 

23 Are the walls adorned with moulded strings sculptured bands or 
stone panelling — n ic/i es — corbels * or brackets 9 

24 Are there any seddia in the chancel— Have any of them bad a per- 
foration at the back, as if for confessional purposes ? 

25 I 9 there a piscina hidden or apparent— plain or ornamented— Has 
»t a shelf— Is there any closet like recess or aumbry m the walls, and where ? 

20 Is there any one window more lowlv ®Uled than the other windows ? 
and in what part of tlie Church is it » 

27 Are there any small passages through the chancel walls, below the 
level of the window® communicating either with the churclivard, or with 
an aisle, d.rectU or diagonally ? Hagioscopes or Confessionals ? 

28 Arc there any cMn/ry or roorf screens, or stair or the remains thereof > 

29 Arc there any inscriptions or jointings on the walls, ceiling or roof— 

Is the design diapered or heraldic? . . , , 

10 If there lie any undent itaincd gtais atotc of what daM are ,, s >ub 
ICC. and .tat the prevadmg colour of tta ground, and talc traenga 

fromon tlun raper^ » n „ „,c cctaff-Of -tone and gromed-wu- 

and of wLd or lath and pl.-tcr-U tta ~/ta v,.^ 

how „ ,t aupported — \ud arc «ns of the tunheto carved or pamted , * 
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32 Of what does the pnement consist — If of large slabs on which are, or 
have been, brasses, armorial bearings, or figures drawn by incised lines, 
or with inscriptions prior to the 17th centurj , or if there be any figured tiles, 
heraldic, or othcnu*e, send rubbings or tracings from them 

33 Of what pattern is the caned tcood-icorl of the altar-piece, pulpit, 
lectern, screens, rails, communion tabic, or scats church-chcst, or poor- 
box ? If unusual, take impre**ions from it on dumped paper 

34 Of what material and form is the/onf — Is it ancient — Are there any 
ecu ptures on it, and what ? Has it a cover, plain or ornamented ? 

° oes the communion plate bear any inscription, nrmonal bearing*, or 
ornaments worthy of notice ? Are there nny ancient hangings, embroideries, 
or altar coverings ? 

r , *?°' v nre m the toner — Arc nny of them inscribed with 

Gothic letters? 

37 Are there any altar tombs, monumental effigies, ancient armour, ban- 
ners, or achievements prior to the 18th centurj ? To whom do tlieyrelate- 
If they have arms, describe them, or take tracings from them 


No IV. 

naturdoo^t 6 any anc,enl Castellated budding m the parish? what is its 
Z l "\ B "T d “ •“ <-« or dry,) .alls ball,,. 

2 What ow’j eep * cta ]*° ‘ tltchen lodgings for the garrison, well, &c ? 
or farm-hon9P ? ,c edifices are there, whether mansion* hall*, granges, 
as to i-ables carat, at °^ e their general ground plans, and their elevations, 
dow WOWS ' -^himnejs, oriel win 

out, as to pieces^of wati^ 5 ' arA>n, * belon g ln g to such edifices laid 

4 Wlat „ 0 rf, are IS ' ?”■ T '"“. M=tue, clipt hedge*, &c ? 

clump, of tree, „ ellt uj'7 ““ d “ " lu “ «jle ere they planted ? are the 

matmn of troop, ln any batfleTtr *” t ’“ y 8aid to re P" SEnt thc for ‘ 
do the avenues radiate from a centre ? 


Such questions as the above are 

logical Society preparatory to tl, Wa ^ a clrcu ^ ate d by the French Arclueo 
may here observe is to be h 1 i** ^ eat annua l Congre«s , and which W 
and Tournay, where the writer oftH* 5 the second week of June, at l»iU< 
will vouch for the kind recention of 13 “fv from re P eated experience 
to accompany him thither an ^ of 1113 rea ders who may be inclinec 
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December 11 

* Mr Redmond Anthony of Til town Ireland, forwarded through Mr Smith 
impre«ions from four small cubes of white porcelain, m his po==esnon «uch 
as are occasionally dug up m Ireland On the lower face of each cube which 
measures about half an inch square are impressed certain Chinese charac 
tcr», and the cube °erves ns a kind of pedestal to a c mall figure of a lion or 
some other animal “ seiant The whole measures, m height, about one inch 
and one tenth* Mr Anthony observes that some persons hn\e =uppo«=ed 
tbe«e cubes to he of a period as early as the -ixth century , but how or when 
thev were imported into Ireland is a m)«tery Mr Bircli “tated thnt.jn Ins 
opinion, the) were used as seals by pmate per«ons in China and from 
peculiarities in the characters they can not be considered to be anterior 
to the sixteenth centurj Communications have been made to the Ro\al 
Jn«h Academy, regarding tbe«e singular objects 

Mr 'Wire of Colchester, reported to the Committee that attempts had 
recently been made to Heal monumental bras-cs from the church “"S' 1 * 
Ims-ea tn E-.c*. and ul*o from that of Hadle.gh, m Suffolk Mr South 
•■Wed that, according to report, one hnd been actually taken «™y from . 
ehurch m Ipswtch a ferr month, .mce Mr South then drear >^tte„t,„n 
Of the Committee ,0 the progress ^ »f to “««« «< 
monumental edifies on liras*, nna siaicu i* 

, , s , , ,n Michel Dean church. Gloucestershire, 

S«"r. » Orcford 

•ad that Mr Thomas K.ng of Ch.che.trt , rs non 
"am elaborate hra-s of a pr.crt nehl) roueu 

. .ntatn.rppe^h, clears the date ^ com— ted^orne add.honal 

details 1..1 ^c^OThesl h) the Uev I-ambert B 

1 ampton hill, of which an acco Comnilltc<? October 3 ) The adjacent 

' ^o, B ,he‘S^ J :s^..> - — - - - Lt J oft 
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bridle, with n nag for attaching the rein mca-tiring m diameter inches, # 

n spear head and n cur\ed implement, possibh intended for raking up the 
n«hcs of the funereal pile were found All thee objects ore of iron Some 
portions, of vases or urns were di*coicrcd,nnd pome of these appear tcf bate 
been formed t ith em ill handles, perforated ns if for su'pcn«ion the colour 
of the ware is a deep glossy black nnd some pieces nrc of fine quality 
^Lhese relies were brought to light in the sjacc between the quirrj where 
the skeleton was di*mterred, (on the skull of which was a bronze frame of 
n cap, or head piece ) nnd tl e road to Ihrdlip 


Dprawnrn 18 

Mr C U Smith reported a recent dt«coicri of some extremeU solid and 
well constructed foundation* of lloman buildings in Old 1 i«h -trcct Hill 
near the entrance into .Thames street at the depth of 1C feet Thc*c 
works were brought to light by escalations made for u sewer One wall 
from 3 to 4 feet thick ran parallel with the street towards Thame* «trcet 
and another eroded it at right angles In the latter was an arch 3 fee t 
wide and 3£ high turned with tile* 17mchc«bj8 projecting one oier the 
other the crown of the nrcli being formed b\ a single tile The walls were 
built upon large hewn stones many of which hod clearly been used pre 
laoudy in some other building and thee were laid upon wooden piles Bv 
the side of the wall which ran paraltcl with the sewer, about 1C feet from 
the nrcli were scicral tiers of tilcs,2 feet by 18 inches placed upon ma«sne 
ewn stones, one of which measured 1 feet 5 inches in length was 2 feet 
r !_“? d 2 fect tbck Mr Smith regretted that circumstances did not admit of 
S r T rc1,es a3 magnitude and pccuhanties of the*e sub 

I™ mp ! r, i rr ,c V" haj re ™" d j E ” er -™ 

working m a bog at Gain* m7 8 Sorae turf Cntter# 

found the body of a hn,°-ht m 7 nearGar '°S h m the county of Derry 
h^ads and brazen huts of two <# COmpl . ete cbam armour beside it were the 
them had disappeared Ld ,E ' ,'‘ Uho "° odm 8haft " hlcb 
tamed embroidered dresses for o.JLa 7 ?* ° F tWO trunka wlueh had COB , 
°«t of th&peat earth which ffled t£t “ d “ h ” ™“ b ' 

boxes The trannin^s of l. v. P a °e wnthjn the decayed wood of the 

«h .hj . “ rjLt wh Sr, r re 1 i ™-» “ a r 

ornaments Ike Turkish or Sa ra ce„,ctork“ E °' d " d 

was stated S STn t nl?thYt^r rWereP Tt rVed and the nngs seemed as it 
they were joined ms de tire, ^ Were ,° f Mdanese workmanship because 
*» ' the ™S ™tend of nnts.de a, the Spanish armour 
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• A letter was communicated by the President and Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries, from Mr. Dawson Turner, dated Yarmouth, November 30, 
informing them that the projectors of a railroad from Yarmouth to Diss, in- 
tended to apply to Parliament for power to demolish portions of Burgh 
Castle*, the Garianonum of the Romans, and expressing the hope of its pro- 
prietor, that the Society would assist in the preservation of this, the most 
perfect specimen of a Roman castrum-hibernum,now in existence. Copies 
ofletters were also communicated which had been addressed by Mr. Carlisle, 
the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, to Mr. Hudson Gurney, and to 
Mr.Ferrier, of Burgh Castle, requesting them to take into consideration the 
means necessary for preventing its demolition. 

Another letter on the same subject, dated December 1G, with a plan 
of Burgh Castle and its vicinity, was communicated from Mr. Charles J. 
Palmer, of Great Yarmouth, through Mr. King, stating that although the 
first proposed line, which would have passed through the castle, has been 
abandoned, the newline is so close to its south-western angle, that he would 
* n !?gest the propriety of bringing the subject under the notice of Lords 
Dalhousie and Aberdeen Upon these several statements, Dr. Broraet was 
requested to enquire as to the probability of any alteration of either of the 
above-named lines, so as not to endanger Burgh Castle, and to report thereon 
at a future meeting. 

Dr. Bromet communicated a drawing and part of a letter from the Rev. 
C Parkin, of Lenhara. m Kent, stating that having erected a stage for the 
purpose of taking a nearer view of the painting in his church, than that ex- 
hibited at Canterbury, (described in the Journal, vol. i. page 270,) he found 
that the object in tbe hand of the horn-blowing imp, which was there called 
a *oul, is a small trefoil-shaped figure: and, speaking of the rosary, he says 
that only four axe beads appear between each of the eight pater-nosters, 
«cept in one ca*e. in which there are five He al-o says that the insenp- 
tion seems to have been onlv one word in the old English character; that it 
» the left hand of the Virgin which is raised in the attitude of ble««ing ; 
and that something apparently meant for a net is spread oxer the 'devil’s 
scale, as if to prevent the escape of the soul in it >\ ith reference to 
the-e details Dr Dromet remarked, that ancient nj.arie. consisted of 
fifty ate, and file pater-noster beads i and suggested that the trefoil-1, Le 
figure seas meant to represent a bag of money. 

A letter teas read from the lice. 1 1. Longuevdle Jones of Manchester, mg. 
gctlng to the Committee that Archa-ologieal Societies should be established 
ty a important localities, and strongly recommending the counties of 
J dop and Chester, as having peculiar claims lie recommends also a sur- 
vcy of the present condition of all mon.-tie nod castellated remain, , hc 
British dominions, beginning se.th Kent . and tin. this suree. should com. 
prebend. 1st. Architectural admeasurement, and. del, neat, on,; 2mlle „„ 
enumeration of all cliartulsncs. and ollitr MS i.ocurocnta connected 
them; and 3r.ll, . the names <* their re.eml po-c-ore He f UIt l lcr 

gc»t* an application t«ac**mpctcnt»ut »ontx, n mcacio the Crovrn.cast}^ 
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nt Caernarvon, Conw ay and Reiumxmi*, one of the towers shoal 1 be rctorcd- 
ns nn example of m edict nl military architecture, nml to serve nho tu a 
local public rou» cum nnd conclude* by soliciting tbc Committee to u«e 
their endeavours to obtain a grunt of tnonev for tbc restoration of a tomb 
(nt Pmmymdd, in Anglc*r\) of one of Her Mnjc«ty*a direct nticc*tt>rs, of 
tbc race of Tudor deceased in the fifteenth century 


The Cambridge Antiquarian Society presented tlic complete senes of their 
Proceeding*, hitherto published 

The Rev Stephen Isaacson, Rector of Dymchurch, Kent, exhibited the 
upper moiety of a thunble, formed of yellow mixed metal, which was dis- 
cos crcd m the sea wall nt Dymchurch Ry the gcncrnl character of work- 
mnn*lnp, which is somewhat rude in execution, it appear* to have been 
fndnoned towards the clo«e of the sixteenth centun . 

Mr Charles Roach Smith exhibited a number of bead* di*co\crcd in the 
county of Antrim, nnd communicated for the inspection of the Committee, 
y Mr Edward Bonn Two or three of thc«e ornaments, formed of gla* s » 
or semi Mtnfied ware, resemble the beads which arc frequently found m 
London, nnd other places, with Roman remains 

The Rev William Haslam, of St Perran znhuloe, exhibited two ancient 
^ in S s c more ancient of these ornaments has been noticed by him w 
is recently published account of the Oratory of St r.ran in the sands, near 
* P f 5c 1 10 ’ 11 15 of * ,lvcr t “nd ornamented with the intention, oppa- 
l " 1 ”, ■ serpent It »„ f„ oni l „„ „ .Me,™ „h,cl, tea. 

' 0,Cl "" h "" .r the oratory, and thrrrforr 

Sold fir “ P b)r «thrr ring of 

to be a work of tlu> IT* “** enamelled , it is set with a ruby, and appears 
C nlYoTr ° f "" «»>”" It a as found in the 

Mr Way ,'*** prCacher8 ’ Kenwyn -treet, Truro 

lating to the recent discove a ® Uer from ^ Ir Jabcz Allies of Worcester, ro- 
of about 18 feet in smkineVw rtl* H ^ fiSUrC ° f bronzc * nt tbe depA 

cester it belongs to Dr Jam- w b ® b,nd a house m tbe High street, Wor 
found m the vicinity and the 00105 hwe bCeD f 

the Committee appears to he of !Ln\n i™* SCDt for the ln 'P ect,on °, f 

likewise a small rudely sculptured Mr A1J,eS * slub l te ! 

been found in mala nr- th„ . b ° ure > tvhich, as it was stated bad 

bears md, resemblance to fignre7ofSo»a 7' L °” don lnds ' f 

Mr ^ayal,o,abm,ttedto the,a.peeto„ 0 7!r7 0r,S ‘ n , > 

some remarkable scu1ntnn>d P , , n tbe Committee sketches of 

of th... .taas; „ ” h “h ,o the I„e „f Man One 

figures of dragons or mon^t ^ 31 Braddan the “haft is ornamented with 

side is an inscription * m " rt ™ed together, and on tbe 

to obtain a cast or an L '. *' “ "f " of, "hich it would be a ary deniable 
ssion which might easily be taken ivi'h strong 
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nmized paper, slightly moistened, and pressed into the cavities of the sur- 
face of the stone by means of a soft brush There is another curious cro«s, 
and a sculptured slab, or “haft of a cro«s, ornamented with interlaced bands, 
to be seen at Braddan The other sketches represent the singular cross- 


|m| 


mm 


I lob nt KirV Andrcm. Hem ltnni'cv. ml.ich cxhibitu niJely designed figures 
lit xnnous onimtils. rod n cro-s of colons interlaced design , also mother 
tnollxr monument nt Kill. Michael. on nhwh » portnivcd the chore of th c 
•tog. xvilh interlaced rod xpirol omomentj singularly designed There ore 
several ether .iradir .pccnneiu of oneient scnlptorc in the Ido of \j Kl] 
Kim of winch ore probibly reVulchml memoral. nt* as tho-e nl„ e! , 
to be .c«i ot Hall-idtn Itom.ei . KirV. Bride, rod huk Maughold . at the la,,. 
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named place there is also n cro«s of 
later character, apparent!) erected in 
the fifteenth center) , on which is still 
seen the figure of the crucified Sv 
\iour, unbroken, and se\crnl nrmo 
rial escutcheons it is rni*cd on a 
1 edcetal of three steps 
A letter was then read addressed 
to the Secretaries by the Ilcv II 
Longue villc Jones, of Manchester, 
requesting the advice of the Com 
mittcc how to proceed in forming 
more compete accounts of certain 
monastic establishments than arc con 
tamed in Dugdalcs great work, in 
Btanang Penmen mid Yn)s Sciriol 
m Angle*C), nnd Bard«C) Island in 
Caernan on*hirc Mr Jones also cn 
quired whether the Committee would 
preserve such documents nnd draw 
ings as might be collected in an) sur 
vey or special investigation of sucli 
subject* and added some remarks on 
the utility of a good li*t of deside 
rata previously to the inspection of 
particular districts exprc«mg },ia 
opinion that the publication by the 
Committee ol a set of Instructions 
similar to those issued by the French 
ComitS Histonque would be a 
valuable auxUiary to arch teolog.cal 
research 3 



tobemadl'fromCtetert^l'loVheml 1 ’ n' > °''’ S, '' ll " 5th ‘ ttheriUlr ° ,d ” b0 ”f 

the following ancient remmns wh n ’" U P ““ “ tho viamty of 

lines In ri.nt.hire a Roman 5!? “7 ‘"”"’’7 tWb y ' uffcr 

m Caernarvonshire *>,- t? ad an< * Eome Bntish and Saxon works 

mbs there which were ^,7%^,!“ * he “ !t,e “ d the t0 "“ 

CX. C Z™“ u fsh J 

tng at the latter place m/j !U1,S * e Homan ivd 1 ; which ;ir c still stand 
lh» 1 ne maiiv S r., , ” * Wore ”««■ «>» a. in the cuttntg of 

1 ght the CommdJe, !? Prohably be brought to 

railroad company and t° 8PP y DOt ° D ' y to the London and Birmingham 
land owners (Bome of wh ' engineer Mr Stephenson but also to the chief 
property it is to pass members of ttle Association) through whose 

P “* " d ”Se them wrth espeeial-caro of old Conway 
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to pre«erve all such objects, and deposit them either m the Museum 
of IVel'h Antiquities, now established at Cacmanon, or in the British 
Museum 

A letter from Mr Charles J Falraer, of Great ^ armouth, to Mr King 
™ ttld, stating that the \ armouth Bceclc- and Die nulwn, ns now 
proposed will run nlong the low ground ot the foot of Jlurgh Co-tie nnd 
sugjpoding nlthougU no part of it will be necc—anly touched, that some of 
■ Committee should communicate with the engineer. Cnptnm Moor-om 
an reqae-t him to talc care that no wanton damage be done to the old 
, u pon this commumcatton Dr Bromet who had undcrtal.cn, on the 
Cn,! "' re “ t0 thc 1 ’ robaMc fMc ° f above named almost 
doubt XT™ R ° m “ f ° r,lfica "“ n reported that there was reason to 

She nroiLT T 1 '™? bc P“ tcd for «* ™b™> “boic ment.oned, 
,t" P ro J"‘ has been subsequently laid aside 

ofem°? r fl ° mMr Hc,lrl 1 Slcvcn! ° tDart T. ™>««n 

•ac.mtwulotmTT"'' *°r *” ocml,<m ° *« ot ““>■ tulcen from tome 

that town Xl IT ? cburcb of St "hmund, m 

‘he 13th of Mo ' 't‘ A , 'rf *** m ” CCO “ nt ,0 tbc Committee on 
mitten dp. , T ' Mr Stc '' n! oh-ersed that the drawings and 
noUfforfsuA It'f V Pr0I T 9 COmm ’" ,cate <° ' be Committee 
aught he suunhpfh ,1 ' T mfon ” at,<m "S®*”* these sculptures ns 
tones were instructed }^ eSS fac , ! ,n "P'f •“ this olTcr, the Scere- 
wd to state tha “th »” ^ “l cf * be Committee to Mr Stevens 
4epo.1t for s aeh co h^ T ” io " «* > et po..os» a suitable place of 
the casts hut th X “T" C °“” 1 ' , "' e ”>»*t decline the offer oT 

4e e„pL tt! “ '™' dd gratefully accept the drawing, and sjten 

January 22 

eommuMated ,1™ Con "t“ !1 

« , letch „r '°“ sb Mt Charles R Sanlh 

senhed as ' w ,,I,C , nbsd E ’“ b oE B™" 1 ' 4e 

penod Wlneh plre ° flv ° f thl! Roln “ 0 Briti-h 
now ... * Mw aapphes the place of a cate 
' The !t0 “ „' P °* “ f ™ ml ' s 'h.tant from PadSiw 
“WJ3 “T"' 5 '‘ b0 ” t 6 feet “ and 

P-oplir oft f y d 10 ‘” bK ■*-" «! 

-a more secure sitaa”™' 0 " 1 '" "“° TC “ to ' 

-I £S ttnw „™ Co r'" e * ' ke " b 

b> the Rev Will emonal communicated . 

2h„li ;" c n b ™ H * ,la “ o' ^ Pe™, 
gate 

This primitive Z/T St , Clemeat * war Truro 
of a rou-hly hewn ei . mp1emotmm ent is formed 

seres .utjlh^ft V' T'" 1 ™ 

"get 8 feet from the surface of the 
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named place there is also n cro«s of 
later chnmctcr, apparently erected in 
the fifteenth emtur) , on which is still 
seen the figure of the crucified Sa- 
viour, unbroken, and several armo- 
rial escutcheons it is rai«cd on a 
pedestal of three steps 
A letter vi ns then rend, addressed 
to the Secretaries by the Rev II 
Longucvillc Jones, of Manchester, 
requesting the advice of the Com- 
mittee how to proceed m forming 
more complete accounts of certain 
monastic establishments than nrc con 
tamed in Dugdales great work, in- 
stancing 1’cnmon nnd Ynjs-Scmol, 
m Anglc*c>, and Ilard«c) Island, in 
Caernarvonshire Mr Jones also en- 
quired whether the Committee would 
preserve such documents nnd draw 
mgs ns might be collected in any sur- 
vey or special investigation of sucli 
subject*, and added some remarks on 
the utility of a good list of destde 
,ata previously to the inspection of 
particular district*, expressing hi* 
opinion that the publication bv the 
Committee of a -et of Instructions 
similar to those issued by the French 
'* Comit6 Histonque, would be a 
valuable auxiliary to arch mol ORlca i 
research 4 



to be made from Chester , 0 Hof h ,1 *"* lm S ,h » ttlie "> Jroad “ l ™ t . 

the following ancient remain, » h"’!! ’ P “’ “ th ' ,n ”” ed,ate " cm,ty ° f 

lanes In Flintahire a Knmak rS "7 P “' ,,bl) ' tb " eby *“ ffer T" 
m Caernarvonshire the . d nnd 80me British and Saxon works , 

avails there, which were budt^y ** C3St!e ’ “ d 'T' 

road from Conovram to y Edward I between Aber and Bangor, the 
tw e en Seaontium and W l , { ’°‘? tlun ! * ,n Anglesey, the communication be’ 
»ng at the latter place m/ ^ thc Roman waUs which are still stand 
this line many valuable^ ^ Wtore 6u SS e 'ts that as m the cutting of 

hght, the Commvttep ° f antlt l alt y will probably be brought to 

railroad company and , * not OQ ly to the London and Birmingham 
land owners (some of en S^er,M r Stephenson but also to the chief 
property it is to nass 416 mem ^ ers °f the Association) through whose 
pass and urge them with especialW of old Conway 
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.to presene all such objects, anil deposit them either in the Museum 
of IVelsh Antiquities, now established at Caernarvon, or in the British 
Museum. 

A letter from Mr. Charles J. Palmer, of Great Yarmouth, to Mr. King, 
was sead, stating that the Yarmouth, Bccclcs, and Dix railway, as now 
proposed, will run along the low ground at the foot of Burgh Castle, and 
suggesting, although no part of it will be necessarily touched, that some of 
ihc .Committee should communicate with the engineer, Captain Moorsom, 

• and request him to take care tlvat no wanton damage be done to the old 
walls. Upon this communication, Dr. Bromct, who had undertaken, on the 
fast alarm, to enquire as to the probable fate of the above-named almost, 
unique specimen of Roman fortification, reported that there was reason to 
doubt whether authority would be granted for the railway above-mentioned, 
and the project has been subsequently laid aside. 

A letter to Dr. Bromet, from Mr. Henry J. Stevens of Derby, was then 
read, offering to present to the Association a set of casts taken from some 
ancient sculptured stones, formerly parts of the church of St Alhmund, in 
that town, and of which Dr. Bromet gave on account to the Committee on 
the 13th of 'November last, Mr. Stevens obsened that the drawings and 
written description, which he proposes to communicate to the Committee, 
wfa not afford such satisfactory information regarding these sculptures as 
®%ht be euppbed by these fac-similes. In reply to this offer, the Secre- 
taries were instructed to give the thanks of the Committee to Mr. Steicns, 
and to state, that, as the Association does not yet possess a suitable place of 
deposit for such cumbrous objects, the Committee must decline the offer of 
the casts, but that they would gratefully accept the drawings and written 
description. 

* January 22. 

Mr. Thomas Kent, of Padstow, Cornwall, 
communicated, through Mr. Charles It. Smith, 
a sketch of an inscribed slab of granite, de- 
scribed as apparently of the Romano-British 
period, which now supplies the place of a gate- 
nost, at a spot a few miles distant from Padstow 
fhe stone measures about G feet m length, and 
a bout>J3 inches by 10 inches square. The 
propriemr of the land promises "to remove it to ^ 
ft more secure situation. 

Mr. Way laid before the Committee a sketch 
of another inscribed memorial, communicated - 
by the Rc>. William Ilariam, of St. Perran- 
zabuloe, which likewise now scries as a gate- 
post, in the parish of St. Clement's, neaT Truro. 

This primitive and simple monument is formed 
of a roughly. hewn slab of graffito, which mea- 
sures in ‘height 8 fc« frotn the surface of the 
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ground 3 feet of its entire length being buried, nnd in breadth 18 inches Bt 
the widest part Mr Iln«lam proposes to read the legend ns follows — 
ibviocu mtalis rttna to n n i ci 
Borlnse con«idcrcd this cro«s to be one of ,, 

the most ancient Christian monuments in 
the count), nnd probably the memorial of a 
Romnn-Bntish Christian of the fourth or 
fifth century Its present position is at the 
back-gate of the vicarage, near the church. (' 1 
yard, within the precinct of which, as it ma> 
be concluded, it had been originally placed 
Mr Haslam reports that sea oral other in- 
scribed monuments, apparentl) of aery 
early date, still exist m various parts of 
Cornwall, nnd dc*erac careful investigation 
Sir William 11)1 ton LongstafT, of 
Thirsk. communicated, through Mr Way, 
descriptions of the stained glass, nnd repre- 
sentations of some portions thereof existing 
m the fine Perpendicular church of Tlitr«h, 
observing that the compamon of examples 
of ancient decoration, symbolism, and cos-, 
tume, through the medium of correspond- 
ence between the Members of the Asso- 
aation, would prove highly advantageous 
The existing glass in the nave -was a few 
VZEETi'i'-r*- churchu arden of the place, Mr Tutm, 
comptoenm V T “ d ,he ""eery »f lu.otl.er. Several of the 

”" h and te-te. tot ,t .» to be 

*2 been tapered with. and 
finent authonty Some pari, too " d In modem glass without stf 
mi.erable stato of the JL T co ” f “‘° n ' °'™S *° ,he 

■im.lar remaioa m the comity'' ' b ” ed lte fote of 

the folloroig^T b “ b '“ llb,e to “PP r0 P n,tc “ ,e 

* tap- «od a JUS? £ r TtrYT 7 ' *"?*?££* r 

responding in decorations with St M d 2 ® «*■ 

3 St Giles m a Mm* Tr ,i, Margaret, with the sword and wheel 

™u„ded T'e ” r ° b '.' p"” 1 " " lrft >™d. bool in right, and the 

• blue dress hS™ ? ° PP °“ t8 th» figure „ soother, aj-o m 

open, »d a re “ d .rr r ' l ” eb ”S before a table with a boot 

toad ,„ a XrV, rtf hT n ' brad The 

consequence of the 7 ^ restore d (as it is stated faithfully) — 
advisable to repl ace th E° ! ^^77 s 60 m8ch brolen as to render it un 
“ Anna—Cleophas ' v Two beautitul figures labelled re«pectively 
phas ,a "Presented as art aged man,* and the 
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robe of Anna is powdered with the letter a The foregoing designs are 
nearlv perfect 5 Si Leonard, in an archbishop’s costume, and a fetter in 
one hand the other being m the attitude of benediction Labelled ' S Jeon' 
6 A head of Christ, with the cruciform nimbus, and a rude repre- 
sentation of the crown of thorn® No other portions of the figure could be 
appropriated to this head Some other figures, more or less fractured, 
amongst portions of minor consequence, al«o exist The following may de 
^erve n °hce Two heads with horn shaped dre««es attached to draperies 
which certainly ne\er belonged to them, near to St Leonard Beneath 
this legend, * Orate p hono statu — Elizabet — uxorts ' The " Elizabet ,” 
m part of ®orae other inscription Two large heads one an aged personage, 
yellow hair and the other a female with a coronet, perhaps intended 
or t e wife of one of the Mowbrays who were dukes of Norfolk, but this 
is quite a matter of conjecture Near them is a scroll, “ Osgodby — b»na t irgo 
0 godbj is a hamlet near Thirsk formerly the residence of the 
“kews who«e arms occur five tunes in the window® but the scroll probably 
was formerly in ®ome other window 

The following arms occur, mostly on shields borne by angels 1 Askew, 
*able afe®s gules between three a*=cs passant argent In these arm® three 
distinctions occur a crescent, a mullet and a mitre 2 D arcy , A z ®emee 
of cro®«lets and three cinqufoil® Arg The Lords Darcy and Mend were 
very powerful in Norkdnre 3 Royal Arms France and England quar- 
terly, with the motto dieu et moun droit ’ 4 Mowbray, Gules, a lion 
rampant argent The famdv.it is well known had a large ca«tle at Thirds: 
deniolidied m the reign of Henry II and po«e®®fcd the manor untd its ex 

traction 5 ? Barry or and azure a chief of the fir®t 6 ? Arg 

on a bend cotised gules three tortenux a chief sable 7 9 Sable two 

lions pa««ant paly gules and argent 

Besides the abo\ e designs there are manv ornaments, ®ome of great 
beauty and six noble canopies filling the heads of the principal lights 
Some of the gla®s is evident!* older than the church and of the Decorated 
period one fragment has the ball flower ornament well drawn No evan 
gelistic emblems ha\e been noticed but part of an Agnus Dei is observable 
The tracery of one of the chancel windows is nearlj filled with foliated 
„®ombre coloured gla®3 which was taken out during a late «o called restora 
tion trains part of the church but will shortly be replaced The steward of 
the lc«\s of the tithes (who of course hold the chancel) inconsiderately 
'offered till® gla«s to be extracted from the leads rendering it a difficult ta®{ 
to restore it as original!* arranged and not content with this ga Ve 6om 
IVJrtions away which howeser bn\e been fortunately recotered 

Mr John Nirtue m a letter to Mr Charles Roach Smith stated th 
havin s heard tl at a number of interesting documents and papers had 3 
stored awn* in n room in the rumed mansion of Cowdry near “ Cen 

Sus«cx the onl\ port on of tl e bn 11 ng that e«enped detraction bv .v*** 10 
1 e took occasion to * ts.t Cowdi^ Hou«e in N o\ ember last j Ie 
tl at the vnm tumng«bceomo ruinous and un*afc and manv n r ,' Certa raed 

1 the pap ers 
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son remarked that the di'cmcn of celts with implements of mechanical u s c 
m t s instance, maj afford a ground for the supposition tint celts were 
a ncated for some domestic or mechanical purpose, rather than to sen l 
as mi it an weapons Mr Smith oh«cned that a similar discovert of celts 
wit gouges and portions of a bronze sword had been made at Sitting 
ourne as stated by the Rev \\ ^ allance in n paper which was read at 
the Canterbury meeting 

Mr J Dixon of I«cds communicated a description and sketch of a 
raiment of painted glass, formerly in one of the windows of the old man 
sion called Oswmthorpe, or Omundthorpe Hill near Leeds now de 
k° , ^hich was as it is supposed a residence of the kings of 
» r na drawing represents a portion of a small figure of a 

o . e is m armour on his shield and surcont nppears the bearing argent 
ree crowns or, and it has been conjectured that it was intended to portrav 
" < T aW the fir ^ Christian king of the East Angles The field howcv er, 
f , e ftftns attributed to the East Anglian kings , s azure The costume 
0 e figure shews that it was designed in the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century Mr Dixon stated that a gold coin of Justinian weighing twenty 
one S ra tu < was found at Oswmthorpe, m August 1774 

A note from Mr Edward Freeman was then read in reference to the 
restorations which are now m progress at St Mary s church Leicester 
The removal of the Altar from the end of the wide southern aisle where it 
at present stand® to the original chancel, will leave a space ongmallj 
occupied by a chantry altar and now to be occupied by pews which will 
tojure or conceal some Early English s e diha described as of remarkably 
fine character A sepulchral recess near to them has been recentlj blocked 
n P by a monument and a beautiful parclose screen which divided the 
*outh awle from the chancel has been taken down and it is proposed to 
re erect it as a reredos to the new altar and to pamt the Ten Commandments 
u pon the panels 

Mr Way shewed to the Committee a sketch of a singular fragment of 
sculpture which was d =co\ ered some years since at St Michaels church 
Southampton imbedded in the wall of a porch which was then taken down 
The Rev Arthur Hussev of Rottmgdean who made this communication 
States that it ha* been fixed against the chancel wall within the altar rails 
represents a bi«hop, vested in pontifical his right hand derated in the 
attitude £f benediction whilst the left grasps the pastoral staff which ternu 
nates in a plain volute UnfortunateU the head is lost the fragment 
measures about 30 inches in height and the only remarkable peculiarity 
I® that on the breast appears a square jewelled ornament affixed to the 
chasuble and apparently representing the rattonaU The Sculpture ia 
exceedingly rude and its date may he assigned to the thirteenth centn 
Mr Unseej also drew the nttent on of the Committee to the dflapd 
state of "Netlcy Abbey and the injuries which it had sustained m late 3 ^ 
observing that the fall of somC portions might l*e apprehended hn^^ 
wanton mischief had done more than time and decay to deface th,, * that 

- M interest 

* VOL it 
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mg monument The ruins are now, however, strictly closed ngain«t in 
truders * 

Mr Thomas In«kip of Shefford, Bedfordshire, communicated an account 
of the discovery of Roman remains recently brought to light in that neigh 
bourhood Two skeletons were found buried cross wise the head <jf one < 
to the south east and that of the other in the contrary direction By the 
side of these were placed three fine va^es of glass the largest of which of 
coar«e metal and of a green colour would contain about two gallons The, 
form is sexagonal and it has no handles the glass towards the lower part 
is half an inch m thickness There was also a gla«s bottle, of remarkably 
elegant design and of the colour of pale Port wine, with a slight purple 
tinge All these vessels were broken to pieces some fragments of Samian 
ware were found and an iron utensil apparently intended for the purpose 
of hanging up a lamp against a wall 

The Rev Edward Gibbs Walford Rector of Chipping Warden near 
Banbury, exhibited a bead or annular ornament of pale olive green coloured 
glass supposed to be of early Bnti«h fabrication, it was found m August 
1814 near the south east corner of the bull baiting ground in ChippmS 
Warden parish Mr W alford caused the spot to be excavated but nothing 
more was di«co\ered The bull baiting ground is nearly contiguous to the 
Arbury Banks in the middle of it are the remains of an artificial bank 
parallel with the Wallow Bank and at a **pot midway between them the 
bead was found The value of this relic as Mr Walford remarked, » that 
U affords an evidence in addition to many others, that these Banks were of 
Unti«h construction and occupation 
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I'cumum 12. 

Mr. John Adcy Repton presented a series of drawings of piscinas, of 
various dates, comprising a representation of an example recently brought 
jto light, by Mr. Repton, in* Springfield church, L a “cx, which bad been 
tihotfy concealed, lie supposes it to be of the 'time of Kdwnrd I. or 
Edward II. The large piscina m Tiltcy church, llsacx, erected probably 
as early as the reign of John, is furnished with two barin'*, one circular, the 
other octangular. The other examples arc from St. Laurence, Ramsgate, 
and a chapel near Coggcsliall, I>°cx, assigned to the early part of the reign 
of Hen) III,, haring round-headed trefoiled arches ; towards the latter part 
of the same reign this feature was superseded by the pointed trefoil, ns at 
Laxton, Northamptonshire, which appears to be a \cry early specimen. 
Mr. Repton sent also a drawing of the triplet w indow of the chapel near 
Coggeshall, remarkable as being wholly constructed of brick. The bricks 
measure 12 J inches bv 61, and 2 inches thick. 

* Mr. Charles Roach Smith exhibited a piece of needle-work, communicated 
by Mr. John Dennett, of New Village, Isle of Wight, who, in alluding to 
Mr. Hartshorne’s paper on embroidery, remarked that in this instance the 
black vel\ et, which serves as the ground-work, has been cut out in those 
parts where the pattern was sewn on. It is a portion of a complete suite 
of furniture for a half-tester bed, formerly in the old hou«e of Appuldurcombe, 
and is said to ha\e been the work of the ladies of the Worslcy family. The 
ornaments are much raised, and the thickness of the hangings, the lining 
included, were so considerable that they must have been almost bullet-proof. 
The date 1G16 was worked in the centre of the head-cloth Mr. Dennett 
sent also a rubbing from a sepulchral brass in Arreton church. Isle of Wight. 
It is a figure m plate armour, date about 1430, the head is let. and when 
perfect it measured about 2 feet G inches The inscription is on a plate 
under the feet, and deserves notice as an early example of the.disuse of the 
Latin legends which commonly accompany the memorials of the fifteenth 
century 


^l?irc (5 B bjjricb. bnber tfitS B* aUf 
niarsn pafolc*. bis Soule 50b Saue 
lonnc tfime Stcfoatb. of tfie file of fosabt 
finite m’ta on figm. gob ful of iriESfit 

.Beneath w* an escutcheon, now let. The nncent nun,. De Auk, Hr. Den. 
nett remark., seems now to be presorted m t .name o 

Mr, Smith laid before the Commute. . rnhbmg of another sepulchral 
brass, ‘found at the east end of the north aisle in the church of 1 ealmp. 
ton, nine tndes from Plymouth, and commun, rated, w.th notes of other 
memorials there, by Mr. Charles Spence. » “ * mea. 

su,m S in length 2 feet 9 ruches, and under the feet ,s the foil,, w.ag legend 
Wc Intel MB Ctohhcr units q«™»» ® i, S'" 11 “'InSSImi 

tegis tbtoath! quart! qui ohllt JfUtl »<' ”* ,d| a ””“ *" i mt J h 0 I" 1 St’tcsfmo 

ottiub, . Tour e.eutdheon., one on ether ado of the head, and two „ th< _ 
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feet exhibit the bearing, a chevron between three crows but the chevron is 
not engrailed as usually home by Crocker of Lvneham Sir John Crokker 
distinguished himself m the suppress, on 0 f Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion and 
accompanied the earl of Devon to the relief of Exeter, when besieged m 
1 497 The Lyneham estate passed, uTl 740, by marriage with the hiren' 
of Crocker, to the Bulteel family On the north side of the church in the 

SSiS.',* tbefe 13 d VEry atlCtent lnscnbed s^b, which hears the name 
lUIlLVo , 

Mr Thomas King of Chichester addressed the Committee oil the subject 
of the frequent injuries and spot ation of sepulchral brasses he states that 
ten escutcheons have been taken, one by one from the curious bras, at 
irotton in Su<sei, which represents Margarete de Camoys who died 1310 
The armorial ornaments to which Mr King alludes are, probablv, the small 
escutc eons with which her robe was sem4e and their loss is to be regretted 
not on y ecause they were doubtless 'enamelled but as a very singular 
specimen of costume for this is the only 7 sepulchral, brass which presents 
t is peculiar feature of ornament, and it would have been deserving of 
attention to ascertain whether the bearing thus introduced were her own 
arms (Gatesden), those of Camoy, her first or Paynel her second bus 
band Mr King m a second letter addressed to Mr Smith in reference to 
T °a ° d papC , rS Et Cowdr y Hou se to whi 9 h the attention of the 
v m ' eL '. a P revi0Qsl y been called stated that the said documents had 
detached dovecote at the time of the conflagration 
Mr TCi I?™ 3 6 l f ^ G t,mes °f Elizabeth, James, and the Protectorate 
tilled nrrLint *7 ° papers ln h* 8 possession one of which is a dc 

Tenrn hTw ! ex P enses and tailors* work during Ehzabeth s 

^fpipers h a ?w° n Urtr0 lS r" ° ther d0Cumcnts * °f ** of James ! 

and the nuns will no l onger £ 235S *" ** 

sons de^i e t Bttent, ° n ° f the Coramittee b > rper ; 

had been condemned, perhans ° « Certmn anCient churches, winch 

Darker, of Harmby S^bum ■“■*«*«« Mr W G 
vicar of Thornton Steward had resob edit 7 tf> Mr W \ thn \ thC f 

St Oswald at thnt place con.tfVm * demoll,1 ‘ the venerable church of 

ofS«o„„eh„ec,„ F re ”ru“ru 

day The fabric is in 1 churcb is named in Domes ,, 

pan.lnoncr* wbrnut fnm.l.e, have long ” d “j 

>o it. destruction ,t. nrch.tcctim,! f«tu T’ ” rC ? rI ” 

»» Norman thr , c * ore not aery sinking, the nave 

tccntli centurv, romrnn n , Ppe5ir! to ha ' c becn bu.lt during the four- 

and a beautiful ■qulchrc” ^ortwns^f Crcdcnc ° Rml t winn conjoined, 
coicred wnh scrrll work f f * 7° nnc,ent BC "lptured cross 

** distant about a nnarteV r ***? f ° Und m 1,1 c cbttrdnan! The cliurrh 
made that it daml, Wth." 7 ' ,,la « c » and complaints arc 

* but th,, evd at least might be corrected by drammgi 
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The proposal to remove the church to the village has, as it is said, been 
i auctioned by the bishop of Ripon ; but, at all e\ ents, it is to be hoped 
!hat the ancient place of burial will be preserved from desecration. 
Mr. John Waller, in a letter to Mr. Smith, stated, that the church of Fair- 
light,»near Hasting*, an old fabric, of humble character, had been likewise 
condemned, contrary to the feelings and wishes of the descendants of many 
generation", w ho«e remains rest around this church, which, moreover, would 
require only a small outlay in order to put the building into good repair, 
and it is of sufficient 6ize for the wants of the parish. A new incumbent, 
however, as it appears, desirous of erecting a structure of 'more decorated 
character, is endeavouring to collect subscriptions for that purpose, but it 
i* to be hoped that he may be induced to abandon bis intention. Mr. Wal- 
cr s report is confirmed by Mr. W. Brooke, of Hastings, who announces 
that this little church is immediately to be pulled down, and that the 
singular little church in the middle' of Hollmgton Wood, between Hastings 
Md Ilattle Abbey, is likcwi«c to*bc levelled to the ground, unless rescued 
hv timely rcmon«trancc. Mr. W. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, expressed his 
apprehension that the beautiful Norman chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Gloucester, which belongs to some almshouses, might be demolished, to 
*uahe way for a district church. The Chairman of the Trustees, indeed, 
declares that nosuch intention at prc«cnt cxi«ts, but 6tatcs, that if the ground 
wcrc required in order to erect a larger church, tlio chajicl would probably 
be sacrificed. 
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Vesencd A singular budding, vrluch was then standing apparcntl) one 
of the fortified gates of the Prion clo«c, has sub e cqucntlj fallen hut no ml 
ftd damage has been done to the rums During the last autumn on a re- 
presentation to the Right Hon Charles Wjnnc the sum of 15/ was placed 
with a* new of pre\entmg further decay at the di«po«al of Mr Harts 
'home who stated that in company with the Rev J L I’ctit, he had made 
a careful examination of the ruins and tahen c\ crj po «iblc precaution 
for their ■'ecuritj bj cutting awa\ all trees and Hindis which might disjoint 
the stones of the fabric hj pointing the upper cour«cs of the ma«onr\ hj 
securing the coping stones and bj giving support to tho«c \ arts which 
pre=ented any appearance of danger 
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Do la Laund, 2 nnd 3, or, n lion rampant, queue fourcltue, fable, Welles. 
4, harry of fitc, ermines and gule« three crescents sable, Wnterton The 
crest, winch is placed on a mo«t grotesquely fashioned hcaumc, is a lion, 
queue fourchuc, probably assumed from the Welles familj. 

Mr Way submitted, for the consideration of the Committee, the circular 
recently j«$ued by the Philological Society , requesting the a«si«tance of all 1 
persons who hate given attention to the peculiarities of local dialect, in fur- 
therance of the intention of the Societv to compile nnd publi«h a Dictionary 
of British Trot racialisms Mr Way obsersed, that the proposal of the 
Philological Society to collect such remains of our older language as are still 
preserved in the Jocnl dialects of the Bnti'h Hand*. nppears to be an object 
well deserving of the attention and concurrence of the Committee, and that 
essential aid might be afforded to the efforts of the Philological Society, 
by making the object known to the members of the Association, through 
the medium of the .Archaeological Journal The Committee expressed 
their desire to gne furtherance to so important an object Many of the 
readers of the J ounial may have taken an interest in observing and noting 
down the peculiarities of local dialect in various districts, and they may b<; 
disposed to make their researches available for such a purpose The Philo- 
logical Society will thankfully receive any communication addressed to the 
Secretary, I G Cochrane, E«q , 40, Pall Mall, London (See the li«t of 
Archeological works preparing for publication ) 

The Rev John Williams, of Nerquis, Flintshire author of the Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of the Cymry, or the Ancient Church of Britain com 
rountcated the following observations .on the early use of lime mortar in 
England 


In an article • on Ancient Mixed Masonry of Bnch and Stone' in 

TW C ^ 0l0 f Ct J.^ Urn . aI (Vo1 1 p 307 .>*»yMr Bloxam he observes, 
tn ’ ! S ° U 1 ul whether we have anv remains of early ma'onr), 
state Zed r° r t0 thC R ° man ‘he U s e of lime m a calcined 

adhesive -pm «• u Wat l r ^f d 8an d, or any other substance, so as to form an 
« rah^t t 7 JZ COuld bc to stone, was known to the 

Sd WeUh doe ? t 1S,and Thls “ade ™ cunons to know if o«r ■ 
throw lio-ht nnZfh 3 Z rec0rde d “7 traditionary incidents which might 
the subject I accordingly looked into some of them, and 
“Tth e f, f S R r ! thC fnUt ‘° f 11,7 Iaboura 1 three beneficial 
Who first 6 °{ BnXam Comnwr > the Bard of Cen Hir Lyngwyn 

MorddJcZc a ? P and helm {or the nation of the Cymry. 

the natfon Jr S i’ maS ° n ° f Cer£unt ab Greidtawl, who firat taught 
Alexander tL ^ W t0 W ° rk Wth 5to ne and lune-at the time when 
Coel Jb c vim e ST r r T « dmS ^ C ° n< l Ue8ts 0Ter the world- -and 
the nation of , ab Carado S a b Bran who first made a mill with wheels for 
Myvynan Arcba.o^voi^ p ‘ ^ (Tnad 81 * *** ' eneS 


• The words insert-,! „ .. . . 

“* m™. » n. 


the comment of some an tin lary at least 
** as the m Jdle of II e twelhh century 
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* “ Calchvynydd Hen ah Emr Vardd was the first who made lime And it first 
happened in this way , haung formed a bread-oven under ln9 hearth with 
stone’, the stone® broke all to pieces bj the force of the fire He ca=t them 
awa\, and the run fir't reduced them mtodu’t, and afterwards into mortar, 
'xhich .became much hardened by the weather , nnd with some of that lime 
he white washed his hou®e hence his namei> Lljwarch nb Calcln yn) dd e 
was the first who made walls with stone and lime ” Genealogy of Iestin ab 
Gwrgant 

,Mr Way exhibited a angular pa\ eraent tile, which was found amongst 
the ruins of Ulver«croft Priory in Chamwood Torest, near Mount-Sorrel, 
Leicestershire Mr Henry Stanley, 
who communicated this example of | 
the Decorated tiles fabricated in the | 
fourteenth century, Mates, that an r 
cumulation of soil to the depth of from ! 
three to five feet, now co\ era the floor 
of the ancient church the principal 
remains consist of the tower, and the 
southern wall, with three beautifully 
sculptured sediha, and three large 
windows The tile seems to have 
formed a part of a set of signs of the 
zodiac and presents a figure of the 
tam with the inscription sot ttr akiete sod in the angles appear traces of 
letter, apparently A a which may relate to the month of March, m 
which the sun enter, into that s.gn The zodiac, and emblematical repre 
"entations of the month, of the year by the ordinary occnpation of each 
successive ,ea°on were frequently introduced in sculpture pamtmg.and other 
decorahon. The cunou, pavement in Canterbury cathedral, composed of 
a kind of coarse mosaic work afford, a remarh.ble ez.mple tberam.aone 
of the figures atill to be seen there A canon, set of decorative hies, repre- 
senting the month, and -ign, of the zodiac, eaisted m the chancel of 
Bredon church "Worcestershire _ , _ . , , 

Communication, were .abmitted by Mr John But er, of Chichester, 
•ud Mr Edward Richard-on regarding mural pamtmgs which have 
recently been discovered in Kudford church, near Petworth seveml 
figure, of large „zc have been brought to light, and in some part, trace, 
may he d.,tmgui.hed of painting ezecuted at three several period, covering 
the surface of the wall in three .uecca.ive layer. Simdar di-covene, have 
hern made in Levant church, aud it la much to be domed that if these and 
similar mural pamtmg, cannot he preserved careful drawing, should at least 

he made before they are plastered over and ogam concealed 

The Rev Henry Ollard, of D d.hury College Manchester I„d b e f ors , 
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the Committee a rubbing, taken from n sepulchral bran which exists in 
the south tnslc of the nn\c of G1i«go«r cathedral nnd is the only example 
of tint hind of memorial hitlcrto noticed in Scotland It consists of an 
oblong ] late, measuring three feet bj two formed of mixed metal of darker 
colour, nnd harder qualits, than was muallj cmplored for monumental 
hrn*ica , a moielj of the j»htc li occupied by the following inscription — 
ncm *n nvKrir a' • waltir * f tiioua* B f • iiione * s' bodbrt 

B T TltOVR AVI) » T * MATIItEY nr LIS RAL DESCENT TO TTIIEEH 

hahos* ami * ksiaiut (nr) or the nor* or* iitsto • wr tiiatr 
T irri* • iuirms • ahji nncniERKiK On the other half of the plate 
nppenrs n single knctl ng figure, In armour, and abo\e, the word Jchoinh 
in Hebrew characters from which dc«ccnd rav* of glory. The date ICOj 
is inscribed on the stone to which this plate is attached 


March 12 

The Ut\ GeorgeS Munn of Cnullev. Herefordshire communicated it 
drawing of a remarkable specimen of early sculpture, which rxi«t« at Leigh 
church near Worcester It is n 
figure of the Saviour which men 
sures m height 1 fcctlOinches nnd 
appears hj the chnrnctcr of the 
design to hn\c been scu1}ttircd 
about the twelfth ccnturj It is now 
placed on the exterior of the north 
cm side of the nave in a kind of 
niche, or recess which was once np 
parcntly one of the round headed 
window cases of the original Nor 
man church Ihis rccee«, which 
mea-ures 6 feet in height is placed 
at the he ght of 15 feet 2 inches 
from the ground Mr Munn states 
that another figure of very similar 
character exists at the church of 
Rou«e Lench near Eve«ham Ex 
araples of figures ol the Saviour are 

tat ion a and*”™**’ ° f the de8truct,ori of all such represen 

and subsequently by the Puntans 
« , ITT a ° drB " nS * l "° which are to be 

covered 1 h " i ,' Wor “'" r » 1 ‘' re One of tbe.e recentlv d» 
rately b "i° P 'j"? °° ,he “de of the chancel it is elabo 

a i °, d ° f Very *“'S" ,ar design In the lower part appears 

abo™, ,« st'nfh ’V"’’” ™ ^ or nf^y 

canopies From ° f * man h,S Wlfe P ,aced nnder P urfled 

e head of the Saviour proceeds a dove towards tlje'C 
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head* The character of its sculpture 
'eems to indicate that this singular monu- 
ment was erected about the middle of 
the fourteenth century A tomb, of \ ery 
Similar design, was discovered by the 
Rev J G Butler, of Trim, county of 
i Meath, at the depth of three feet, in the 
church yard at that place, as communicated 
by him to the Committee , but m this in- 
stance, the figures of the Ble«sed Virgin 
and St John appear, one on either side of 
the cro«s, under two other figures, possi- 
bly angels, and abo\e the angels are the 
hu«ts of the persons commemorated by 
the monument The cro'ss terminates in 
'three trefoils The second tomb at Bredon, 
of which Mr Munn sent a drawing, is to 
be seen in the church yard, on the south- 
ern side of the nave It is an altar- 
tomb, the covering or upper slab of which 
is ndged, and fashioned apparently with 
the intention of representing the roof of 
a cruciform church Monsieur de Cau- 
tnont has given, m the “Bulletin Monu 
mental," a representation of a similar 
church-yard tomb near a village church 
in the neighbourhood of Bayeux 

Mr Muon also forwarded for inspection 
“Gcsten Hall,” at Worcester, and its singularly beautiful timber roof It 
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that every feature of its character has been effectually concealed The 
residence of the dean ha\ mg been recently removed to the building hitherto 
known as the Bishop’s Pnlacc, end some intention of pulling down this 
ancient hall having been entertained, attention has been drawn to the fine 
architectural character of the structure The plate cngra\ cd at the expehsc of 
the Rev William Digby, canon of Worcester, after the dc*ign of Mr Harvey 
Eginton, exhibits the interior as it would appear if rc«torcd , and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the interest which has been taken by several 
members of the chapter in its preservation may Bccure from injury or 
demolition so interesting a monument of Decorated Architecture 

Mr Trancis Foster, of the Inner Temple, exhibited a cast in plaster of 
Pans taken from a portion of a collar of suns and ro*e«, which appears on 
the effigy of a knight, m Rjther church, Yorkshire No intervening links 
are seen between them, ns usually is the ease , and a lion couchnnt is up 
pended to the collar A ca«t of a small piece of interlaced mail as repre 
sented on another effigj in the same church, was likewise shewn Thtf 
conventional modes of representing mail at different periods \nry con- 
siderably, and much light would, in all probability be thrown upon the 
obscure subject of the use of ringed and mailed defences, if correspondents 
would take the trouble to send to the Committee casts of small portions of 
effigies which present any unusual appearance in the representation of 


, r Dr ®™ mCt exblbltcd 8everi * nibb ngs taken from sepulchral brakes by 
Mrs Whittam of Cadogan Place He described them ns illustrative of the 
kind of armour which was used by gentlemen or knights of an inferior 
degree during the middle „ d Utter part of the -rtteentb century 
^ Re J,“ C ” y Lmd9a y» Vlcar of Croydon expressed lus wish that some 

f. Committee .hculd emmme the cunous mural painting rrhicb 

J L , “ , 7 scovmd “ ,be cb " ch °f Croydon >° ' B 

ewir; 1“ E T fr ° m " eW “ of the dec.t.ou of the 

^ St Ch™, h ? 7 SbaU coloured orer The subject 

a kL ^f P ’ ‘P« f ™»'be principal figure are portrarts of 

represeirtEdvrercTlII 'X"T? * suppoj that they 

inscription ^ 5611 ^ blb PP a There are also traces of an 
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Practical Geology ahd anciest Architecture of Ireland, by 
George Wilkikson, Esq , Architect, M R I A , &c London, John 
Murray Dublin, William Curry. Royal 8 vo , 1845 T 


This is an exceedingly interesting volume, which embraces in a compre- 
henme manner the subjects mentioned m its title, and exhibits m a new light 
the intimate connection existing between them , the antiquary and the profes- 
sional architect will find in it a valuable contribution to scientific literature, 
and a familiar and instructive account of the ancient architecture of our 
uster inland It proceeds from the pen of a gentleman who po«es«=es a prac- 
tical and professional acquaintance with the subject, and appears to have 
had extensive opportunities of obtaining information on the matters of which 
he treat® , the result of his researches he has submitted to the public in 
a *y*tematieally arranged i olume, accompanied by well executed illustra- 


tions on wood, stone, and steel 

The first division of the work comprises Geology, and exhibits a concise 
and familiar cxpo«ition of the science, describing the characters of the vari- 
ous rocks suitable for budding operations, the able and comprehensive 
manner in which the subject is handled cannot fad to diffuce valuable infor- 
mation, and «bew the nece-ity there is for an acquaintance with geological 
phenomena, and the ch.rn.cter of the drDerent rocks tvb.ch hare supphed 
materials for oar carted structure. The author clearly -eta forth the adran. 
lags® to he dertred by the publ.c, the nrclutect, and the ootiquary front the 
Partuit of tin, .acnci, and how .ndt-pen-ah e „ the etodv of tt. a order to 

, , , _ ,.u nnncmlcs, anu to amie at tnat excel- 

pursuc architectural design on right pn p 

lcncc which ancient edifices di«play He o encs , 
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locality, the banks of the nver Boyne, near Drogheda, in the county of 
Loath. 


The author, after describing other interesting structures of drj walled 
masonry of early date, gives a sketch of the progress of Architecture from 
the decline of the Roman Empire, and arrives at the period of the mtro- 
*dnction of Christianity into Ireland, at the end of the fifth and beginning of 
the «ixth century Amongst the fir*t stone edifices are to be noticed those 
interesting and very peculiar structures, the Round Towers, some of which 
are ascribed by Mr \\ ukrnson to the early Christians, under the influence of 
the missionaries from other lands, who first evangelized Ireland at that early 
period He appears to avoid reference to historical records, if indeed there 
are anv upon which reliance can satisfactorily bfe placed and grounds his 
conclusions upon the architectural character display ed in the c e monuments 
hlr Wflbn«on therefore, has investigated this subject in a different way 
from that m which it has hitherto been treated The work contains a tabular 
statement, describing and shewing b\ lithographed drawings and numerous 
iroodcut® the constructive peculiarities varied features, and present state of 
nearly every round tower in Ireland with a description of the materials of 
which the) are built Som-* are of rough stones ingeniously fitted together 
without mortar, and of y ery early character, others of rubble masonry, 
more or less rude , while others again are well built of a«hlar masonry, 
with sculptured ornaments similar to tho'e in general u«e in the 12 th century 


The round tower on Devemsh I«land, 
county of Fermanagh, exhibits the form 
common to almost all these structures m 
then original state Many round towers 
»t the pre«cnt day exhibit embattled tops, 
which are considered to he the work of 
a later penod , many have doubtless al 
together disappeared, and others are more 
or le«s in a state of decay The gene 
**1 height of the towers in a perfect «tate 
vanes from about 70 to 100 feet, their 
internal diameter at the ley el of the 
doorwav, measures about 8 to 9 feet the 
walls arc about 1 feet thick and the door 
t» usually placed from 8 to 10 feet above 
the surface of the ground the doorways 
Me either circular or rquare headed more 
usuallv the former scrcnd opening* oc , 
car between the door and the top of tl e 
tower which are cvtl <r *1 larc headed 
angle 1 ended or circular generally either 
-par* or angle l e. \c4 and of variable 
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bv a comparison of the round towers with earl) Anglo-Norman castle®, is 
Clrntrated by a sectional drawing of the circular keep at Pembroke, of which 



Mr W ilkmson has given, for the fir-t tome as we beheve, a detailed repre 
Sentatoon. In reference to this structure he makes the following observation® 


“Its security, too, so much lie that afforded by the round powers was omng 
to its small circumference, erected for the reception o a vam ’ 

*■ -» i- »-* «• i d ,“ “jfiSr’ssr s £ 

^ approach to the upper loomseren ifth ^ 0Q eqaal tems 

matter of difficulty, and would ptaee a hm£ h could be that of the 

*» d “S" e “'r‘ "“‘-tSSJiSte i™«U doub.1,% the 

U, '“ ““>!““ • for the., ste.o-bmU » J fleer «fter Boo, n deno- 

powerful .pm >n those Me*, m , ' d fc „ rul „„]d be the desUoe too 

hshed, they would onlv advance suff big trf advantageous position 

the, would cause to the assailants gt oues would Wom e 

the defenders would occupy. uhere, again stthem be their assail a Qt o 

In pursuing the notice of the 

structures of Ireland, wc can onl> afford P wh lc h 

the most prominent, $nd m contrast o in our own 
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island An interesting and striking feature is presented in the peculiar 
battlement, which is common to all the ancient structures, ecclesiastical 
castellated and domestic and it is stated to be, the only battlement which 
occurs in Ireland, affording, in the opinion of the author, a happy illustration 
of fitness or adaptation to the nature of the building materials 6f the 


country The lllustrn 
tion here given repre 
sents a picturesque ex 
ample of this singular 
battlement, taken from 
the tower of the abbei 
of Jerpoint m the south 
of Ireland * This pe 
cultor form admits of 
the most simple con 
struction, being 'ome 
times met with where 
none but “mail common 
stones are employed 
where good mortar ha 
been used the work 



remains secure for centuries It may be observed, that the churches of 
Perpendicular date in the county of Essex, many of which are built of 
brick supply examples of a battlement very «imilar in design It is a re 
markable fact, as stated by the author, that no spires are met with in any 
ancient buildings in Ireland In comparison with the ecclesiastical arcbi 
tecture of England the author remarks that the Norman style in Ireland 
exhibits two or three distinct characters First that in which the orna 
T rT bl “ th ' of Roman work , tk,8 u as pro 

“wo ‘T' at, °“ orl S mat ™S from the hard nature of the -and- 
th d C " 3S bBU '' r autted for lv °rk requiring more of surface cutting 
lid f 'to «"yle a, commonly displayed in Eng- 

d 0 “ d?" ?° !l0W mouldul S s contain bold sculptured figures or 

fore,™ X . a,i '‘ &C Tb " dl >' * *<7l» rrh oh appears more^of a 

mch5\S P "™'l° B cl “ efl r U " “f Iretad in vehich the 

, ' P ™ B T l0 " S “ d oroameutal corbels, con 

istniem PI ’v tlUS 3 tcry interesting and beautiful example 

low h r we reerct - hero display 

f.nuT,„,Td e 'r p ° f ,1,B tn,n ”"™ rented ,t,lc aro to be 
. )Te f m tL rt “ ' J ’° ° f thC catl5, ro ‘" t,!d ■“» boo remain, m tl.e 
.n^l“,e y „r” »■ ,b “ D “»-dcd arc .ho to be not, red. 

1 anted " Pcrpendicuhr stjle appears to bar e developed itself to a 

<«rc os m Fncln ^t at , tbe " mc of tbc Reformat'on nben Gothic Arch, tec 
bngland, altogether declined 
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Tiie most interesting examples are certainly in the Norman and early 
Pointed styles the former appearing to have displayed itself earlier 
than in England and to have extended over a much longer period than 
with ns and in the same manner did the transition and early Pointed 
•tiles’ 

The author advances «ome very interesting remarks on the much greater 
ii' e of stone in ancient buildings than in tho«e of the present day, and 
illustrates the varied mode in which it was applied We submit to our 
readers a curious illustration of a style in which the old domestic buildings 
m the town of Galway were constructed, and of which manv interesting 



remain, are .t,ll ,o 1* found ,» of .bo towns of the west of Irotad 

■I,,.. erected at . tune when the decline of feudal habits 

uic«c uuuuings were change from castles to castel 

gave importance to towns by occasioning b 

Utcd mansions, which, being erected with solid masonry are s.dl perfect 
where undisturbed bv ' lolcncc 

Several tocrnsin "the we*t of Ireland st.U display ennou, specimens of 
architecture^ modified style of the Elizabethan era of 

the town of Galway which a. the penod m que-.ion 1 much mtououmc 
with Spun and ldtlc with England Mr \\ ilUm-on observe, that the 
mtnme mcrrj of some of the on, .mental demds appears to indicate ,he lr 

M o"iI'S.alle cla's of ancient monument, intimately connected u„ h 
.1 f^lmia “rf nntinu.ties of Ireland nnd the eharac.cn tie s.tle of dcco . 

mLTiTiel. „ d.-pW ,n architectural remains to Cnd ^ ^ 

pa,.,n„ nonce in Mv lMIVm-on« worh Me .Unde to „ e 
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cro ca eo of which a single specimen is 
given, existing at Kell* a great num- 
ber of the«e elaborately decorated 
works of sculpture are to be found in 
all parts of Ireland They exhibit much 
variety of form and ornament, and 
are similar, m some respects, to the 
crones which exist in Wales and other 
parts of our island These monuments 
de*ene to he carefully investigated 
and classified, not merely on account 
of the peculiarities of decoration at dif 
fcrent penod«, which they tendto illus- 
trate, but ns memorials of the progres 
sn e establishment of Christianity, and 
of events in ecclesiastical hi«tory, with 
which the erection of the«c monu- 
ments may, doubtle«s, in many instances be connected 

Space will not permit us further to pursue n notice of this wotV. , we 
fidently recommend it to the pern«al of our reader", as conv eying much valu- 
able information, illustrated by a profusion of well "elected representations 
The second portion of the work contains brief but valuable geologic^ 
descriptions of the eev eral counties, and the details of u mo«t valuable a* 1 
cxtcnMve senes of expenments on the strength, weight, Ac , of the various 
building materials which cxi«t in Ireland 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remind our renders, tliat the mean* °> 
obtaining the like information, in regard to the building materials which are 
to be found in England, is most fully nfTordcd by the national collection, 
freely open to the public, at the Mu«eum of Economic Geology in Cr^s' 4 
Court, Charing Cro«s Tins collection comprises the senes of specimen 4 
procured by the commissioners who were appointed m 1838 to vi*it the 
quarries throughout the country, for the purpo-e of selecting material* 
the new houses of parliament, and with these have been united the collet' 
tions formed by the persons emj loyedupon the Ordnance Geological Sun 1 *' • 
affording not less to the architect and the antiquary, than to the Geologist, 
sources of most importnnt ond detailed information P 





„ _ 1TU Observations on the Archi- 

R,,,ra "">* WAYSIDE ClIAFEES, ^ 0 „ b „ dob 

tectcreaadPeesest State oe 11 ^ Blci1 ., Ri Architects 

By John Ciiessell Bt-cxtER a 
Or ford, Parker 

„ , , ... „.i .= to call public attention to the 

The chief object of t is i ^ an d tllIS par t of the title would 

Interesting Chapel on V i sheheld I ^ inaIJ Remark. on T\ ays.de 

more conectl) lime -tood fin' ” * ' , detailed nccount of this one 

Chspel. m General »" "‘ C "' 5 <ull « of the chnpcls on bridges nod by the 
m (articular The gen J anccJ tlle formation of those trays 

t de of highway, ond in many _ , te lnr ger monasteries is deserting 

for the purpose' of „ h „, InthSo reee.red as part of the 

of more careful ini ctisstion t , h< . puM c „e mdchted to the 

h 'lory of the cnil “lion ** J notices tlics bate here throtrn togs 

Me-r, llneUer for the fo" r ’”“' l „h „ more full and detailed history £ y 
I 1 " “ '“"T 5 * S i learned 1-re- drnt of Trtmtt College 
htrrsfler he .ford Architect..™! «or,rlt ha. endeavoured to call 

rt nrurrenre of the Osfon .,11 rrm.m, hut of which ,11 

“V„“,;\o n d,:.,^r in - - n V' A improt ement of 
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our public way* He has hitherto met with little encouragement, the sub- 
ject being too generally considered dry and uninteresting but we trust that 
ere long he will be induced to put together the materials he has collected 
and to connect the history of the bridges with that of the roads themselves 
and the chapels which were found at intervals along their course ‘Thele 
seem m °ome degree to have served the purpose of the inns of a subsequent 
age They are accordingly found to have been usually placed at such con 
venient intervals as would form stages in the progress from the monastery 
to the distant city In many instance**, but by no means always chantries 
were founded in these chapels and sometimes the chapels were built for 
this purpose or were rebuilt by the munificence of the same donor who 
founded the chantry but the two thing** though frequently confounded 
together are di**tmct in themselves and it by no means always follows that 
a chapel is necessarily of the *ame age as the foundation of a chantrj In 
the case of the chapel on Wakefield bridge this popular error lias led to an 
erroneous conclusion respecting the age of the building , a royal chantry 
was founded and endowed in this chapel after the battle fought near the 
spot between the conflicting forces of York and Lancaster in 1460 and this 
date lia3 been universally assigned to the building itself, but the Messrs 
Buckler endeavoured to shew by architectural evidence, that the structure is 
of the age of Edward II The general style of the budding and the epeci 
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and compact condition is of the utmost importance to the permanent safety of 
tie superstructure, which, by the care and shill of its builders, alike shewn in 
their choice of materials and ability m the use of them, retains a strong hold upon 
its massy foundations after long exposure to the excessive and repeated injuries it 
b-y suffered . . It abuts upon a pier of the bridge between two of the 

mam arches . . - The breadth at this extremity is limited to about nine 

feet, m order to prevent further impediment to the impetuous course of the Calder 
than is occasioned by the resistance of the pier itself 



"This precaution has given rise to the most cIcvct contrivances 
“The l asement becomes gradually increased by a slant on each si e, e ™ 
pending superstructure being earned over a bold projection by means o ra ia 1 g 
corbels .. 

“Til.! pm m spec osunnounlcd by nnotbe. contimltmsltnc of coibeUios oo 
t».h side, altogether thm. f.tc feet m length, and j.m.ng foneatd so te 
the north and .outh, tbat'tho Utc.nl wall, are actuall, made to the,, m K 
ttttghl upon tile note, .e.go of .be deep and find, n.ouUc.1 oorUcln, ' mXbt be ca 
•' » inconsiderable po.t.on 

accustomed manner on tlie walls beneath, J ll P i,mpnt on the currents 

Uh for the Chapel had been ac^red, without encroachment on current 

passage . .u- chapel at Rotherham is 

“ Ij y “me ingenious Application o • ^ of r whlch „ „ built 

sprung over two or the arches of the bndg' * ^ an( , 4omeUme5 rises seve- 

** Although the water washes the p i material injury 10 the struts 

nl feet above the bank, it has never occasioned any m ^ ^ #f 

lure or the mater.al of winch it is bu ” t * . d OTOam entcl with pinnacles, 
wrulptures beneath triple canopies nchlj ptrtneu , an 
s ever which rise ihe baulemcnts completing the g 

- . . , „ have concluded, from architectural 

The notliora of this , v bc 0 .„tbcil to .be bcguming c f the 

1 cculitnlics. thtt it nut) ™ ' ’™ r U .. r J II It must hector, be bb . 

• « -*-> — - a, ™. 
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oua sculpture which appears m the centre of the western front, representing 
the Resurrection arc more properly those of the succeeding reign The 
long shield, winch was in fashion in earlier times, had given place to the 
small shield of a form approaching to an equilateral trnngle as early as the 
reign of Edward I , but the pointed ba«inet with the camail appended tef it, 
the short hauberk, and clo^e fitting jupon, worn with demt bra'sart®, vant-* 
braces, and greaves of plate, are in accordance with the fasluons of a some 
what later period than that which has been aligned by Mcssr« Buckler as 
the probable date of the chapel Upon the evidence of costume we shod 
be inclined to consider this sculpture as a work of the later half of the four- 
teenth century and reign of T cl ward III 
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A Treatise on Painting, ■written ba Cehmno Cennini in the 
teas 1437, CONTAINING PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS TOR PAINTING IN 
J?be$co Secco, Oh, and Distemper, with tiie Art of Gixdin o and 
ILLUMINATING MANUSCRIPTS ADOPTED BY THE OLD ITALIAN MASTERS 
TRANSLATED WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN OUTLINE 

Mrs Merrifield London , Lumley, 1844 


This work is a precious monument of the art of painting in the four 
teenth century, and as such entera into the plan of our Journal Its author 
was a painter called Ceniuno, son of Drea Cenmni, bom abont 1360 at 
Colie of Valdelsa, a small town of Tuscany In his youth he was for twelve 
years a pupil of Angelo Gaddi whose father Taddeo had been a disciple of 
the celebrated Giotto, the restorer of painting in Europe We know from 
Vasan that in “ conjunction with his master he painted many works in 
Florence,' ’ and moreover that * he painted with his own hand under the 
J °Sgia of Bomfazio’s Hospital a picture of the Virgin with Saints, so well 
coloured that it was still m good preservation at the time he wrote (1550) 
This painting was subsequently removed from the wall, and fixed upon 
canvass by order of the Grand Dnke Leopold, and is now to be seen m the 
Florentine Gallery He does not seem however to have made a fortune by 
Fis talents , while Angelo Gaddi his master died leaving to his *ons immense 
nches, his unlucky disciple at the great age of eighty year- or thereabouts 
was confined for debt in the pn«ons of the Stinche the King s Bench of 
Florence, a melancholy circumstance mentioned by himself m the colophon 
of his book which he wrote in 1437, when m confinement This is aU 
we learn of this painter and writer from Vasan Baldinucci and 
Tambrom, and which is to be collected from the work we are speaking of 
To this we may add that we have reason to believe that he was the 
grandfather of that famons office Bernardo Cenmni who introduced the 


ait of pnntmg into Florence , _ , 

11.. worV » a practical and raccl.aa.cal treats of the Afferent modes of 
relating a<cd ra h,, time and scinch l.ad descended directly to him from 
Giotto through Taddeo Gaddi and Angelo b.s son. It is d.nded rate 
cm parts the fir-t relates to drawing the second treats of colons, 
•nd their preparation the third of |»ratmgm fresco the fourth com 
Puses the .object of praitrag in oil the fifth after a brief bn, c„„o„, 
animate of tlie Irate rcqu.-.tc tor lemons to pa.nt gne, direction, f or 
malm- ,izc, and glacs of lanons hind- the tilth and last treats of pre 
panng the ground, for painting npon of gilding on picture,, of paint, n. 
pcturcs in distemper, of draperies ° m0 a ” *’ ° famishing 0 f 
miniature painting, of taking cn«ts from * e * c c * e * e objects 

ate treated hy Ccaorao m tach an uo.tod.cd ,tjle. with to much ^ 

•uch a minute part.~l.ntt that the ntoat ranorant pertoa m , h(? ^ ^ 
TOL. It r 
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painting, could by himself assisted only by this book, become famil ar with 
every mode of painting practised by the masters of those days And not 
only does he point out minutely every thing which ought to be acquired 
but also what should be avoided guing always reasons for what he advances 
It is true that many of the processes and secrets found in this Work/tif 
which in those ancient times, none but the masters were in possesion and ' 
which they imparted step by step only to their pupils are now well known 
but there are many al«o that are now either entirely or m great measure 
lost Such is for instance, the mode of painting m fresco which is so 
circumstantially described by our author, that the Commissioners on the 
Fine Arts have thought it worth while to give extracts from it in their fir**t 
Report This work notwithstanding its great importance remained for 
nearly four centuries neglected and almost unknown to every one for, 
though Vasari mentions it all that he says of it seems to shew that he 
could not have read beyond the first chapter Baldinucci also speaks of it 
and quotes «ome passages but without entering into any particular accoant 
of its contents Bottari and Lanzi make only a passing mention of it It 
is to the learned Cavalier Tambrom (member of several Academies connecte 
with the arts and sciences) that the merit is due of publishing it for the 
first time at Rome in 1821 accompanied with valuable notes and a most 
interesting preface only it is to be regretted that instead of a modern MS 


vntten in 1737 probably by a German wbo had as Signor Tambrom him 
self suspects * but little knowledge of the things belong ng to painting 
he had not made use of an ancient one which as he was aware exists 
in the Laurentian library at Florence This manuscript (num xxrn plot 
lxxvm ) which is undoubtedly of the fifteenth century has been examined 
by the author of this notice who from a comparison of a portion of it with the 
edition of Rome can assert that it is far superior in correctness On this 
accountwe shouid recommend thatm case of a new edition Signor Tambrom » 
text should be collated with the Florentine MS which may be done without 
any difficulty there being no restriction as to copying MSS in that library 

The publication of Cenmm s work was haded with the greatest satufact.onbjr 
all professors and amateurs of the Fine Arts acquainted with the language » 
which the author wrote but it remained of no avail to those who had no 
knowledge of it An accomplished lady fully qualified for the task has at 
length presented it to the English public Mrs Memfidd s translation is « 
ve>j important addit.on to our stock of memorials ou the arts of past ages 
and what makes it more acceptable i« that she has added copious and 
learned notes together with engraved illustrations in outhne Artists w 
1Ddebted t0 thlS lady f0r havin S P»t “to their hands a 
bas Cal Part ° f their P rofe9Mon superior to any thing which 

PP e from the revival of the Tine Arts to the present day 


J 



1367 i (41H'm t l'| b ” h " P ° f W ° rce «er. doted at Hurtlebury, Deo 2 

sf L ( l“ ) P^ p 7 d- ' ,h “ l,,ccLurc, "” f st Joh r ® rM,ch " 

and St James all stand- 

sorter Vi \ 

churchyards and the rest j$ T-yM -4 f? 

were grown ruinous and I ' —HR. -LLA 

that the collegiate church * a^T 

had room enough to con *— «— > »* » i r A 

tain the inhabitants and f « «* M c.^ui w c^t 

* ‘ ” rC 7 " d enou gb to bury the.r dead-STird ,t „,„tl.oreta 
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ordered that from thenceforth they should constantly attend at this church, 
and have sepulture m the churchyard here, all other places within the 
compass of the town, except the church and churchyard of St. Nicholas, 
being prohibited from having any ecclesiastical bunal in them “ 

*Tho'mas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, began to rebuild the church, and 
1 his will dated Sept 6, 1369, contains the following clause — •** I will that 
h»y executors new build the quire of the collegiate church of Warwick, where 
1 order my body to be buried ” This de°tgn was earned out m the noblest 
manner by his second son and successor, Thomas Beauchamp, “ who finished 
the quire 15 R II, (1391), and newly built from the ground the whole body 
of the church , * but this building was destroyed by the great fire in 1694 
A very valuable inventory of goods belonging to St Mary tf church in 
1464 is printed at length, pp 14 to 20 To make this more generally use- 
ful notes have been appended From the long list of books, jewels, and 
\estments here given some idea may be formed of the richness of the furni- 
ture of churches at that period The treasures were kept in the vestry. 


and the sextry above the vestry, m several 

receptacles which are thus enumerated Q\4\jf 

* It m the sextry above the vestrye, l old 1 L J jf] 

ark at the auter s ende, 1 olde coofre ire(n) 

bonnde having a large lok of the olde facion 

and l la«se nye wer coofre havyng uj loke», cald 

the tresory cofre, and certeyn Almaries ” 

Many of our old churches Btill retain the Y?! 

original vestry, and the sextry over the ves . 'SWjt 

try, usually on the north Bide of the church 

The Account Roll of the collegiate church for ji 

1464 — 5 printed from the original in the Vfa A 
possession of W Staunton Esq , contains 
some cunous items, amongst which is one 
for strewmg a church with straw and grass 

according to the season " pro l e Btrawynge Jitter^ 

ecclesie de Spellesbury cum stramine et 
vindi secundum tempus anm .1 *J | ft 

On the 20th of August 1534, the com V / 

mon seal of the college was affixed to > 

the deed bj winch the supremacy of 
Henry VIII and his heirs was acknow 
ledged This was the speedy forerunner of 
.1. di-.oli.tron, n Inch took pkte in the S7th Honry VIII *ben 
... . .. i .into 13th May of the samp. 




it. dn.olution, vtlnch took pl.ee in the J7tn iicnxy vm *ben „ ^ 
grouted by letter. I .tent be.rmg dot. lolb M.y ot the nine ye ar , 
fnh.b.tj. of U.nr.ck by the ttfc °‘ 1 “ k Ml 

lucces.ot* On the '.,t, ‘*pw'» 1091 «■"«* „„ « 

de.tn.etbe Ore trlnd. ho™. » gre.t |O rt ,en of the , ht ^ > * 
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fruned being estimated nt upwards of £90, GOO In Je«s than six boars it 
consumed no le«* than 250 hou«cs of the principal inhabitants, (which murt 
have been of wood,) ns well as "the ancient and collegiate church of St Mart, 
into which as a place of rofctv the distracted inhabitants had thrown 
the most valuable goods so short a time would permit them toreriiovtf* 
The origin of the fin, is unknown, but it is said to have been coramum 
rated to the church bj means of some partial!) burnt articles which wer? 
deposited then for rafet) The eastern portionof the budding was fortunately 
saved though nothing but bare and smouldering walls remained of the tower, 
nave, and transept, and thus the work of Thomas Beauchamp lasted exactly 
three hundred) cam, having been completed in 1391 and destroyed in 169-1 
Commi«sioncrs were appointed by the Crown to superintend and direct the 
rebuilding of the church , and it appears that an idea was at one time enter 
tamed of placing the work, m the hands of Sir Christopher Wren If this 
were so, the design was for some reason abandoned, as Sir Thomas Wd'oa 
was selected to erect the new structure , and to him mu«t be attributed the 
censure and the praise which the fine proportions but incongruous detail of 
this singular budding have so frequently and so loudly called forth 1“ one 
of the volumes of plans and dramnga by Sir Christopher Wren in All Souls 
College I ibrarv, at Oxford is a de«ign (an elevation and a perspective new) 
for rebuilding the church at Warwick it is however total!) different fro m the 
pre«ent building 

In the wall, on the south side of the choir, near the altar or holy table 
are four sedilm, not graduated bat on a level, the canopies do not project 
hut arc merely receded and correspond in design so as to form a con tinea 
tion of the panel work with which the lower part of the choir is surrounded , 
the arches of the panel work are foliated and cu«ped and the design ,s 
finished by on embattled cornice Eastward of the sedilia is a piscina 
This is a valuable specimen of early Perpendicular panelling and ‘hews 
that the change of ‘tyle rapidly introduced this correipondmg change of 
ornament 

The ve'trj with the snensty over it and the chapter house adjoining 
appear to be all of the «amc age with the choir Several of the ancient 
monuments were destroyed in the fire, but a record of them is preserved by 
Dugdale the very fine one of Thomas Beauchamp Earl ofAVarwick (the 
founder of the choir ) and his lady still remains in the centre of hi* bu Id 
in” - with the effigies of the Earl and Countess recumbent on an altar tomb 
it has been engrav ed m Dugdale s Warwickshire Gough s Sepulchral 
Monuments Nichols Description of the Beauchamp Chapel and Stores 
Monumental Remains Of the remarkable memorial which portrays the 
second Thomas Beauchamp who died 1401 and his lady an admirable 
representation has been recently given in Waller s Senes of Monumental 
Brakes , 

In the description of the church it is remarked t iat the chqir w! ic » 
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is stated to ha\e been built by the second Thomas Beauchamp A D 1392, 
would from c ome of the forms and details, as the depressed four cen 
tred arch of the large east window, (which form of arch is also appa 
rent in the other windows,) and the panel work with which the whole 



of the east wall of the choir is externally covered from the sill of the win 
daw to the apex of the gable incline us to imagine that it was built at least 
half a century later than the time it is historically «tated to have been 
erected , ,and it is not at all improbable that alterations may have been 
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made by Richard Beauchamp, Ear) of Warwick, who by will founded the 
chapel of St Mary, which is attached to the *outh 'ide of the chancel 
It is with considerable diffidence that we venture to suggest a different 
opinion to that which is here expressed The four centred arch is no 
proof of late date though it became much more prevalent in later tim£s , 
it is found even in Early English work, as in the doorway of the City School 
at Bristol , the tracery of this east window is quite different from that of 
the Beauchamp chapel and partakes more of the Decorated style , it is not 
of much later character than the works of William of Wykebam , for 
instance New College Chapel erected m 1379 86 The vaulting and pitch 
of the roof> the huttresses and pinnacles are all quite different m the chancel 
and the chapel adjoining , even the panelling is of a different pattern and to 
our eyes evidently earlier The mouldings al*o are quite different We 
see no reason to doubt that this chancel 19 the genuine work of Thomas 
Beauchamp 



We cannot conclude this notice without heartily vmhmg success to the 
labours of the W arwick'shire Society and hoping that their example will be 
followed in many other counties with equal zeal and ability 
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Antiquarian and Architectural \ear Book m which arc gathered 
into one view all Antiquarian Di«covenes and Proceedings for the past 
Year London 8\o 14» 


ISotitia Britannia: or an Enquiry concerning the Localities Habits 
Condition and Progressive Civilization of the Aborigines of Britain 

, Bj W D Sanll FS A. &c 8vo London. 

Collectanea An two a No Y Contents 1 Roman Te®M:lated Pave 
ment di'covered at Basildon Berhs (with a coloured lithograph ) 2 
Romano British Remains found in caves near Settle lork«hire (with 
etchings ) 3 On the Place of C*«ar s Landing in Kent By the Rev 
B Port Edited by C R Smith F S A 8vo London 

Ancient Christmas Carols with the Times to which they were formerly 
sung in the We«t of England By Davies Gilbert F R S F S A 8vo 


Numismatic Chronicle and Journal or the Numismatic Society, 
No \XVI Contents 1 Note on «ome Types of Tarentam by S 
Birch Esq 2 On the Com attributed by 3Ir Borrell to Alexander 
of Phera by C Newton E*q 3 Propo'ed Attribution to Allana in 
Crete of a Com at present ascribed to Lacedremon by C Newton Esq 
A Unedited Autonomous and Imperial Greek Corns by H P Borrell 
E^q 5 Unedited Saxon and English Corns by the Rev H Chnst 
mas M A 6 On the Tvpes of Tenna bv S Birch Esq 7 iliscel 
lanea 8 Correspondence 9 Proceeding® of the Numismatic Society 
Svo London 


Decorated Windows by Edmund Sharpe Architect Parti January 1 
181o Each Part w31 contain eight examples selected from the Parish 
Churches of England. London. 8vo Van 3 oorrt 


The Ecceesioeogist s Guide to the Churches within a circuit of 
seven mixes rocvd Cambridge, with mtTodnctorv Remarks Bv 
F A Paler M A l°zno pp 62 2s sewed Cambnd»»e 


Ann ales Furvesenses History and Antiquities of the Abbey of Fume** 
By T A Beck Royal 4to pp 52S with engravings ' Half bcnmd 
morocco £/ s u 
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The Antiquities and History of Somersetshire Parts VII and VIII , 
being the fir«t portion of Vol II containing the History and Anti 
qdities of the Catheoral Church at Wells the Hundred of Webs 
Forum, with part of the Hundred of Whitstone including Shepton 
Mallet By the Itev Wm Phelp* AH F S A Vicar of Meare and 
Bicknoller Pnce «ewed in demy 4to , £1 5s , ro}al 4 to , £1* lfls 
In cloth hoards £3 13s Gd demy 4to , roval paper, £5 5s The 
second portion of Vol II will contain the History of the Hundreds of 
Frome, Ivilmersdon Bath Forum and Wellow &c 


Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain from the Conquest 
to the Reformation illustrated by Views Plans Elevations Sections 
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NOTICE or THE CROSS-LEGGED SEPULCHRAL 
EITTGIES, EXISTING AT CASHEL 

nr oconoE di Norm fso 

Fitlowcflhe Collrpa cfPt Colombo coo ly Venth 

At Caslicl, m tlio count) Tippcniy, theic have been pre- 
served font monumental cfhgies winch lm\c not hitherto as it 
appears, been brought before the notice of antiqunuts They 
arc, however, highly deserving of attention ns authentic and 
interesting examples of costume, illustrative of a period of 
median al sculpture, of winch seared) an) woiks of a similar 
hind exist in Ireland, and entitled, on account of the taste, 
vigoui of design, and mastcily execution which they display, 
to ranh amongst the best remains of the same age and descrip- 
tion which are to be found an England They present also 
this novel feature, that tlncc of the cfhgies, representing 
females, are, as well as the figure of the knight winch is pre 
served with them, ciO' 5 > legged, a peculiarity of monumental 
design hitherto wholly unnoticed/ 

To persons who desire to stud) the mediaeval remains which 
exist in Ireland, it will appear strange that, numcious as are 
the works wlncli have bceu compiled on the subject of Irish 
antiquities, writers have confined themselves almost exclusively 
to those ecclesiastical remains which may claim a date more 
or less anterior to the coming of the English, or that they 
have theorised to an interminable extent upon the relics of 
pagan tunes which have been preserved in Ireland The 
works of the mason 01 the sculptor, but moic paiticulnrly the 
fatter, which nnj be attributed. to tlie Anglo Normans or were 
produced under then influence, have either been wholly over- 
looked or examined in such a manner as would lead to the* 
conclusion tint tho writers deemed them unwoithy of serious 

\oi ii n 
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consideration. The Iconoclastic nice of the reformers of the 
sixteenth century has, indeed, left the ecclesiastical < dificcs of 
Ireland without one fair specimen of the numerous works of 
monumental sculpture In* which the) were once adorned, and 
thcbntteriiigtrnmsofCiomu ell in the succeeding century, which < 
only ceased to thunder mid destroy, to he echoed, «s it were, 
hy the more powerful cannon of the Jacobites or the Ilnno- 
verinns swept from their % cn foundations many of the early 
military structures in that country, and not a few of tliOM? 
which were erected in later times by the Norman bottlers or 
the more powerful of the untiui chieftains Still there exist 
many monuments of the tliiitecnfh and succeeding centuries 
which arc worthy of careful presen ntion ; they may sene to 
illusti.itc similar remains in Imglnnd, mid supply evidences of 
the taste mid shill of native Irish artists during those periods*. 

The four effigies to which I wish now to call attention, 
arc to be seen built into the giavc-yard wall of St. John's 
church at Cashel, and I have been enabled to gnthcr the 
follow mg pai dollars relativ c to their history. About sev enty or 
eighty years since, when the ltoiunu Catholics commenced the 
erection of a chapel at Cashel, the site which was given to 
them was that spot which was occupied by the ruins of the 
rrnncbc.m abbey, founded and erected by 'William Ilacket, 
during the reign of Henry ILL* The w oik men engaged 
in clearing away the ancient masorny discovered a crypt 
situated under the old abbey church, or, according to some, 
under a detached stonc-rooled building, which adjoined the 
abbey. In this chamber, which was known amongst the Irish 
ns the “room of lest,” were found a number of stone 
coffins, with lids of the same material, upon winch were sculp, 
tured effigies in high lclicf . of these several were destroyed, 
and the leruauidci wcic scattered about m wanton neglect. 
One stouc coffin only was preserved, and vs now to he seen in 
the Romau Catholic chapel, where it serves as a receptacle for 
lioly water of the effigies, four still exist, as also the fragment 
of a fifth, which vs to be seen built into the cxtcuor wall of the 
chapel Some description of these memorials w ill be neccssaiy 
in explanation of their peculiarities, to accompany the repre. 
scntations winch aic now submitted to the readers of the* 1 
Archaeological Journal 

* Camden « Britannia, III p 52V AuMall, Wonttt Hib p K> 
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Three of these curious effigies present a striking similarity 
in general design, costume, and execution ; the form of the 
head-dress is the same in all of them, being a peculiar flat 
cap, yhicti appears to hn\e been a prevalent fashion of female 
attire during the thirteenth century. It here assumes nearly 
the same appearance as the cap of estate which at an early 
period formed part of the insignia of nobility; the precise 
mode in which it was arranged is not easily to be described, 
but it was placed over the reticulated caul, now termed in 
Southern Europe the crespinc, in which the hair was confined 
on either side of the face. A broad band passed beneath this 
cap round the head, and under the chin ; the hair was parted 
on the forehead. Examples of this peculiar fashion of the 
female head-dress appear in many works of sculpture and 
illuminations executed in the thirteenth century; a good 
illustration is given in the plate rcmc^enting an effigy of a 
lady, in Romscy church, Hampshire , and the same nttirc is 
frequently introduced in sculptured capitals or corbels, such as 
those which have been given by Carter', from the chapter- 
house at Southwell, erected in the reign of Ilenry ITI. 

The rest of the costume of these figures is equally charac- 
teristic of the thiitccntli century ; the loose robe confined at 
the waist by a nanow strap and buckle, and falling so low' as 
to cm elope the feet entirely in its folds, the mantle kept in 
its place b) a narrou strap crossing the breast and held in 
tlic left hand, the square cushion under the head, are all 
fashions observable in the monuments of that period. The 
fashion of closing, by means of a- circular brooch, the vent 
or Jeitfo, which was made in the upper part of the robe, in 
order that it might lit more clo^cl} around the throat, may 
be seen in several monumental effigies especially those of 
licrengnrin the queen of Richard I., nml Isabel d’Angoulcsme, 
the queen of dolin' 1 . 


k Monumental Kfi-iet of Great Britain, 
by Tl oniat *« 1 G Holli*. 

• Ancient Sculpture anil Fainting, to!. 
»> ph Uxx p. 10**. ‘>ee alao Carter’* 
Aneirnt Architecture, l’art l pt Ixxvtu 
\tnnn„,t numerous illuminated MSS 
jfbich «ujtplf rcpreimtation* of thuhead- 
i trim, mat t>r noticed Hail, MS. 1527, 
executed apparently in 1 ranee about the 
tni<l.U« of the thirteenth century From 
thla MS Strati ha* pren a good example 
See h!« Drew*, *©U pL xli The faah on 
appear* to Wire teen m *re rotnmtn in 


France than n England j Mnntfancon has 
given tno Interesting example*, furnished 
hy the monumental efligic* of the vine* 
of l.rirel de Tralnel Date 123G — ] JJO 
Mon. l'rane u p. 1(59, pL xxiir Tl e fame 
hvad-drc'* may 1 e noticed at Noire Dame, 
Pam, In auljeets aeulnturcl about the 
year 1217 1 in one of there, representing 
ttie murder of the Inno-enta, there is a 
fgure in mailed armour, prec'ielr similar 
to the Cathel effigy, a* regird* the head 
* ‘'totharel’a Monurmtital Effi^Icj 
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The dimensions of these fcmnlc effigies arc as follows : I. 
length of the. figure, C ft. Gin.; width of the coffin-slab at top, 
2ft. 2 in., at the foot, Iff. 11 in. II. length of the figure, bit. 
Gin.; width* of ‘the coffin-slab at top, 2ft-; it becomes some- 
what narrower towards the foot. ’ III. length of the figure, . 
7ft. Sin.; width of the slab, 2ft. 4in. 

As lias been:' already remarked, these three figures are 
cross-legged, and from the peculiarity of this attitude, hitherto 
regarded as exclusively appropriate to knights, as .also from 
their somewhat masculine forms and proportions, the sex of 
these singular effigies might appear a matter of doubt, were 
not this question sufficiently determined by the character of 
the head-dress, the absence of mustaches, and the costume 
generally when compared with the male costume ns illustrated 
by the effigies of the period. 

An interesting example of the civil cos- 
tume of the nobility in Ireland, during 
the early part of the fourteenth century* 
which may also serve to shew (lie usual 
fashions of the . preceding age, is sup- 
plied by the effigy of "Richard de Burge*, 
carl of Ulster, sumnmed “ The Red/’ 
which still exists at the abbey of Athassel, 
co. Tipperary, founded about the year 1 200. 
by William Fitz Adebn de Burgo*. This 
effigy is not "Cross-legged, it represents the 
carl clothed in his civil robes, and with- 
out any cap or covering on his head ; the 
hair is divided on the forehead, and falls 
over the cars in short curls, whilst on the* 
upper Up are seen mustaches. The dress 
consists of a loose robe girded around the hj 
waist, and falling to the andes in straight U 
folds; the shoulders are covered by a 
small cape or tippet, which is fastened on « 1C h.,d 
the breast by a circular brooch of a form Twr "* 

well known to have been in common use in Ireland, as likewise 



• It may deserve record, as an example 

t . h V» 3 «« fra' traditions, as preserved 
In Ireland, that this effigy of Richard the 
^ '' Mwttn and designated bv the 


MonaMic on, *hu» mentions the death of* 
this nohlcm al1 >— — ** A. D. ] 320. Richard, 
earl of Ulster, commonly called the Red 
Karl, who b#d chosen this priory (Athassel) 
for his retirement, died on the 2Sth of 
June, and Interred here.*’ r 
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in England, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ,* this 
cape is apparently attached to a mantle, which falls over the 
left shoulder ; the left hand is hare, and grasps the mantle, to 
keep it from trailing on the ground, while the glove is held 
in the right hand, which .rests upon the chest. The costume 
of this effigy, when compared with that of tlio three cross- 
legged figures, is so dissimilar, that wo could hardly for a 
moment suppose that the latter, differing so much in attire, 
are intended to represent persons of the same sex. 

The fourth effigy preserved at Cashel represents a knight in 
the cross-legged attitude, and is interesting as exhibiting two 
well marked features of the military costume, of the middle 
ages, not often found associated 'together, which, in a great 
degree, characterise the period extending from* the reign of 
Henry III. A.D. 121G,to that of Edward HI. A D. 1827. 

They aic, the complete suit of mailed armour, the head 
and throat being protected by the chaperon 
of mail, and the roucled spur. A nanow 
hand p'asses o\er the mail around the head 
of the figure, just nboic the brow. The 
shield is suspended by the guige, co\ering 
the left arm, and 'there is no appearance 
of any sword or sword-belt. Chain mail, 
cmploxcd ns defensive armour, fell wholly 
into disuse in the reign" of Edward III., 
when the light plate-armour of Southern 
Europe came into almost general* adoption, 
whilst on the other hand the earliest ex- 
ample of a toweled spur occurs upon the 
great seal of Henry 111/ Certain minor 
peculiarities may desene notice in tile 
examination of this effigy ; around the 
wrist of the right hand there appears to 
pass a narrow strap, which increases in 
width towmds the xerge of the slab on 
which the figure reclines, so ns to suggest the notion that 
something had been attached to it.^ There is a strap which 

^ * Carter, In lux Ancient Fainting and died in lS'iC. The use of ilte toweled 
Sculpture, (plate In. p. “G.) has given a spur her* appears, according to Carter’* 
representation of the cunom suhjecl which drawing, the annour being wholly of mail, 

( •nnerly served to ornament the base of but some doubt may arise as to the aecurary 
the tomb of Udmnml Cmuchbsclc, carl of of the details gum in his plate, *nd the 
Lancaster, Vi V eitminst?r Abhev lie original hat totally pcn»lu d 





The coffin slightly lessens in height towards the foot h , ns 
measured externally, and the arches dimmish "both in height 
and width m the same proportion, so as to make the Inst arch 
almost an equilateral one Another peculiarity m the details 
may also deserve notice The quatrefoil neaiest the head of the 
colhn is perfectly geometrical, and carefully executed, and is 
divided by slight diagonal lines, which connect its cusps The 
next in succession is less carefully executed, and the diagonal 
lines are slightly indicated, whilst the succeeding quatrefoils 
bear evident signs of having been hastily executed, as if the 
'• sculptor became tired of his occupation indeed throughout 
the whole work there is a want of care or skill m the carving 
sufficient to shew that the work must have been done without 
knowledge or definite design This inconsistency and imper- 
fection in tlic art is curious and characteristic ot Irish medi- 
aeval remains I have observed it m mail) ecclesiastical build * 
mgs, and in the tombs, crosses, or other ornament tl accessories 

* Tie follow npr are tl e d me sou of the 1 e-id "ft 4m i at the foot 1 ft 2m j 
f] e coirn — Lrngtl flft 81 wttlh at depth of tie! t «, nil cavity 1^1 3fn 
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associated with them This difference of treatment appears to 
constitute part of the general contrast which Irish architecture 
and sculpture exhibits when compared nth English work of 
the same period It may I think he safety asserted, that had 
tins ’coffin been the work of the same school as that which 
produced the effigies, we should have had more precision in 
the design of its ornaments, and more skill and care in their 
execution These considerations lead me to believe that the 
coffin is Irish, whilst the effigies may be regarded as spe- 
cimens of Anglo Norman art 

Between tins stone coffin and similar remains in England, 
there will be found a certain general similarity , but only just so 
much ns we should expect to find on comparing an Irish cathe 
drnl of the thirteenth or fourteenth centimes with an English 
•structure of a similar age , namety , a general accordance in 
the design and style, while there is a great difference m the 
treatment and finish of the decoration When compared with 
the tomb m Westminster abbey, given by Carter 1 , (an example 
offered more for the value of the general features of style vrluch 
it display s, than for its details,) the stone coffin of Cashel wall 
present a sufficient similarity to enable ns, aided by the tradi 
tionnry evidence, to come to the conclusion that it is of equal 
age with the effigies, and maj be regarded as a work of the 
thirteenth century 

The foregoing critical remarks suggest here the statement 
of tins general rule, that with very few exceptions, the 
medreval ecclesiastical remains m Ireland from the twelfth 
century downwards, are remarkably devoid of ornament 
ns compared with edifices m England, and that, whenever 
English architecture Ins been borrowed, it has been med onty 
m the principal doors, and windows and the work, from its 
appearance, has evident?) been executed hurried?) , wdhtffrt 
any previous fixed design, or else has not been completed 
It would appear tlierctore, that those who then followed 
the decorative arts, had, even while secluded within the 
comparatively safe precincts of a cloister, so imbibed the 
restless spirit then abroad m the land, that they could not 
, cthnty sit down to perform a work requiring both patience 
mid study to accomplish or that they ittempted to carry 
out their designs onlv to a small extent, fearing tint before 
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passes over the instep of the left foot in a singular manner, 
intended, ns it might be conjectured, to serve as a stirrup- 
gunid, and the position of the left foot, which is doubled 
under itself, is unusual This effigy measures in length 
7ft. Gin , the width of the slab nt the top is 2ft. 5 in*, and t 
at the lower extremity 2 ft*. 

The msciiption which is observable upon the cushion, and 
adjoining part of the slab, on the left side of the head of the 
ef %y * No. II , may, I am disposed to think, be regarded 
as ol a subsequent period to the date of the sculpture itself. 
Ihe last letter is placed upon the bevelled edge of the slab, 
me letters aie badly foimcd, and it is now. impossible to 
uecypher the inscription, a pait of which appears to run as 
follows —I : HACKET PILIA. 

* ^' now °^ er 11 general remarks on all these monu- 
mental figures. The first impression which they convey to 
le mind is, that the area of the slabs upon which they have 
nS was not sufficient to comprise and give proper 

ISTr, r ° « J 1US ’ on examination of the effigy, 

t . ,iat tllG [°J. d of the long mantle which falls 
the rwft F ! a0? i Tl, r the .> C . ft f00t found in crossing 

the n® ht E S f e ?i 0n e 1 10 bevollMl edge of tlie slab, whilst 
nndmrt el° f l l 6 fi , gUre 1,as “"“festly been mutilated, 

the^top^tUl^berame^lcfel^witythe^flat^ban^ 611 0114 v Wn ^*i nt 

head ; and as mav he , 1 ,=.:,, .! “ . ban<1 surrounding the 

elbow of the SgJ, tL hSW ■ (1 C,0S ! t0 tbe ri S ,lt 
waved, to adapt it as miirL ok d ° i ,° f ttc stone lins l,een 
mantle, the same con ?rivm,™ I,0 f bla *° «>» folds of the 
on the same side near the left 1 n"c “ b ° ° bscr ™ b,e 1<mer down 

ASsSSSSaSnSOs 

saBsaBB-wSSSj? 


bllXS "™-lTOd fffig, „„ly h„ 


SuEtf wS*'?'. " nJ J: ,d ” 


f- ranl trom Ucrmoc . 



Prom the foregoing consideration'?, combined mth the 
general character of then design, and the style of workman- 
ship, I nin inclined to conclude that these effigies arc of the 
thirteenth ccntnr), that the} were the work not of Irish, but 
of Anglo Aornnn artists and that the} were not executed in 
Ireland, but sent from England as the} were required, m 
order to ornniucnt the tombs of the English nobilit} who 
died at Cashel or m its neighbourhood Ihat the} are thus 
dcaignedl} mutilated may be accounted foi on the supposition 
that the coffins, being too cumbrous for transportation, were 
constructed in Ireland, and that their sculptured lids were 
“imported from Enghnd, and being found on then armal too 
large for the coffins, were, at the expense of the design, pared 
down till the} agreed in si/c 

'Ihe stout coffin found with thc«e effigies and alrcuh 
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alluded to in this notice, has been formed out of the black 
marble of the district, and, as a piece of workmanship, is rude,' 
although well designed. The side is ornamented with a blank 
arcade of pointed arches, or rather of sunk panels, which 
appear to be of the Early English style ; a quatrefoil is intro- 
duced between the springing of each arch. The angle at the 
head is ^ornamented with a column, haring a simple capital, 
but wanting a base, whilst, at the corresponding angle at the 
other end, there is the commencement of a similar column, 
which has never been completed. 



The coffin slightly lessens in height towards^tlie foot h , as 
measured externally, and the arches diminish both in height 
and -width in the same proportion, so as to make tho last arch 
almost on equilateral one. Another peculiarity in the details 
may also deserve notice. The quatrefoil nearest the head of the 
coffin is perfectly geometrical, and carefully executed, and is 
divided by slight diagonal lines, which connect its cusps. The 
next in succession is less carefully executed, and the dingonnl 
lines are slightly indicated, whilst the succeeding quatrefoils 
bear evident signs of haring been hastily executed, as if the 
sculptor became tired of his occupation : indeed throughout 
the whole work there is a want of care or skill in the carving, 
sufficient to shew that the work must have been done without 
knowledge or definite design. This inconsistency and imper- 
fection iu the art is curious, and characteristic of Irish medi- 
eval remains. I have observed it in many ecclesiastical build-* 
mgs, and in the tombs, crosses, or other ornamental accessories 

k The following ate t! e dimension* of the head, 2 ft. 4 In s at the foot, I ft. 3in.| 
the coffin — Length, fi ft. 8in . width, at depth nf the inttAnal entity, 1^1. Sin. 
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associated with them This difference of treatment appears to 
constitute part of the general contrast winch Irish architecture 
and sculpture exhibits when compared with English w orh of 
the same period It may I think be safely asserted, that had 
this ‘coffin been the work of the same school as tint which 
produced the effigies, we should ha\e had more precision in 
the design of its ornaments, and more shill and care m then- 
execution These considerations lead me to belieic that the 
coffin is Irish, whilst the effigies may be regarded as spe 
citnens of Anglo Norman art 

Between this stone coffin and similar remains m England, 
there will he found a certain general similarity, but on!) just so 
much as we should expect to find on comparing nn Irish catbe 
iks si of t)ie thirteenth or fourteenth centimes nith nn Engksh 
•structure of a similar age , namely , a general accordance m 
the design and style, while there is a great difference m the 
treatment and finish of the decoration When compared with 
the tomb mWestmmster abbey, given by Carter’, (an example 
offered more for the \ alue of the general features of style which 
it display s, than fonts details) the stone coffin of Cashel will 
pre ent a sufficient similarity to enable ns, aided by the tradi 
tionnry evidence, to come to the conclusion that it is of equal 
ngc with the effigies and may be regarded as a work of the 
thirteenth century 
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their labour could \>e satisfactorily concluded, some destroying 
liniul would come, and with the sword lca\c tlicir woiks to 
posterity oiily ns a tottering min, or the memorial of a 
bloody conflict. But, be this as it may, we can assert that 
the decorative arts, as applied to, the beautifying of ecclesi- 
astical buddings and sculpture in particular, wcic prosecuted 
with greater vigour and more ability in England, from the 
twelfth to the conclusion of the fifteenth century, than they 
were during the same period in Ireland. Doubtless, how- 
ever, there was sufficient intercourse between the English and 
their turbulent Milesian neighbours to impart to Ireland the 
various fashions or styles which prevailed m 'England during 
that period, whether such fashions related to dress, manners, 
-customs, weapons, or architecture with its attendant decora- 
tions And thus, although the unsettled state of political affairs* 
in Ireland effectually barred all advancement in the cultiva- 
tion of taste and feeling for appropriate ornament ns applied 
to religious edifices, there was sufficient general knowledge 
diffused among the people to give to the works of the native 
artist in that country a general similarity in style to such as 
may have been produced contemporaneously in England. 

The Franciscan monastciy at Cashel, on the site of which 
the remarkable effigies which have been described were found, 
was commonly called Ilacket’s Abbey, and strange ns it may 
appear that the memorials of the invader and his wives or 
kinswomen should have been preserved in times when popular 
feeling was subject to no control, there can be little doubt 
that the kmglit whose portraiture has been brought before the 
notice of our leaders, was either William Racket, the founder, 
or one of his immediate descendants. The period to which, 
by comparison with monumental effigies in England, this 
figure may confidently he assigned, is the middle of -the 
thirteenth century, and the singular effigies of ladies aie 
doubtless of the same age It may be observed that several 
writers in recent times have stated that cross-legged female 
effigies exist, an assertion which is giounded, pci haps, only on 
the observation of Mills to that effect, substantiated by no 
example or authority 1 *. Wadding, who wrote caily in the seven 
teenth century, declares that he had in vain sought to discover 
the penod of the foundation of Hacket’s Abbey , having only 


k llisl of the Crusades, * o! n p 8, nfetc 
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ascertained that Urban VI. in the year 13S1, had com- 
missioned the guardian of that house to excommunicate ail the 
Irish in the province of Munster, who should acknowledge the 
authority of Clement VII. He asserts that in the church, of 
tihidh only the walls then remained, many tombs of the 
founder’s and other noble families were to be seen. “ Situm 
est (ccenobium) extra urbis muros, circiunducto forti \allo 
unherso ainbitui. ' Vulgariter \ocatur Monasterium Hacket- 
tomm, fortassis quia gens ista fundavit et protexit. "Pleraqne 
horam et aliorum nobiliiun conspiciuntur adhuc in ecclesia 
x^epulcra marmorca. Soli supersunt nunc parietes ” Ware, 
howe\cr, asserts that the foimder lived in the reign of 
Henry III., and his statement has been copied b}* Ste\ens and 
Arclulall 1 

* Wiildinp, Annal Minorom, \ol. ix. p. 104- Sureni, Monasticon Ifibernicum, 
p. 47. Ware'* Antiquities of Irelmd, p. 275. 
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Tills is n very interesting church, mostly of the Decorated 
style, with parts of other dates. 

The plan is ohlong, with aisles to the nave only, and a 
tower at the west end. There is a transept or chapel on the 
south side, the roof of which is higher than that of the aisles. 
Thk Chancel has Early English walls, without buttresses; of 
the lancet windows there remain two on the south and one on 
the north side : there arc Decorated windows inserted on 
each side next to the chnnccl-arch ; these arc of two lights, 
long and narrow, cinqfoilcd, with quat refoiled openings in the 
head, under an acute arch : the north window lias some good 
Decorated painted glass, but it has been partly rc-glazcd, and 
the pattern destroyed ; the opening is splayed, with a segmen- 
tal inner arch, supported by two heads. The cast window is 
of three lights, with the rauUions carried straight through" to 
the arch, without any foliation or tracer}’, but these may have 
been cut out : the window-arch is equilateral, with a Deco- 
rated dripstone over it on the outside. In the south wall 
there is an Eurly English piscina, of a trefoiled shape, a 
small Decorated priest’s door, and on the west side of it a 
two-light Decorated window with a transom, the lower part*- 
of which, now blocked up, seems to have been used as a low 
side opening. The chancel-arch is plain Norman, recessed 
on the west side only, with shafts in the nqpks, having sculp- 
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tured caps, tlie arch itself is square edged with a flat soflit 
and plain jambs, parti) cut away to admit a screen which is 
now dcstrojed The roof of the chancel is concealed by a 
flat plaster ceiling, the parapet is Perpendicular 
The N we has on the north side three Decorated arches, 
pointed and recessed, with the angles chamfered off, without 
labels , tliej rest on octagonal pillars, the caps and bases of 
which have bold mouldings on the south side are four 
Early English aiches of a similar character, but resting on 
round pillars with the caps sculptured with stiff leaded fob 
Egc, and the bases have good Early English mouldings 

Next to the chancel arch a small low Decorated arch is in- 
troduced, opening to the south chapel or transept, over this 
arc the remains of the passage to the roodloft The clerestory 
windows are square, of two lights, plain and late , the roof is 
late Perpendicular, wath the tie beams moulded and good 
springers, with quatrefoils m the spandrels, it is of low pitch, 
and covered with lead 

The north aisle is Decorated, wath tlirec good windows of 
that st)lo, and a plain Perpendicular east window® In the 
cast pillar of this aisle is 
a \ ciy good small Deco 
rated piscina, the niche 
detached from the basin 
which stands on an oc- 
tngonnl shaft 
'lhe south aisle is also 
Decorated, with the ori 
gmnl w inflow s, and there 
is some good original 
minted glass in the 
heads of the windows 
of both aisles The 
south floor is Decorated 
w ith n bold scroll mould 
ujg for n dripstone, ter- 
minated b) heads 
The Soltu Porch is 
of good Decorated open 



“ * la* the cast w ndovr of the North 
I»!e the r j»ht band pane of plan*. i« a min 
•nan out ^nwl ng lull left hind pane 


S° wn «"d yellow 
m^nttc hold ng an escutcheon but the 
arms broken out. As! mole a Berks u 70 
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timber-work, with tlie ori- 
ginal roof, nnd barge- 
boards*; the west side is 
patched, but the cost is 
tolerably perfect ; the 
front with the barge- 
boards and the door arc 
original, with good iron- 
work. 

The south, chapel is 
Decorated, witli a good 
south window, of three 
lights, very short, with a 
large foliated circle in the 
* head. Under this in the 
cast corner is a very re- 
markable piscina, of a 
trefoiled form, with a 
small cross-legged figure 
in armour lying along the 
front of it" on the edge, 
with the basin hehind it; 
in the head of the piscina 
over the figure, are two 
small angels, their wings 
expanded and meeting at 
the point, as if hovering 
over the figure below ; 
the whole is of good 
Early Decorated work of 
the time of Edward I. 
The east window of this 



chapel is also Decorated, of two lights, 
and square-headed outside, with the 
square-trefoiled arch inside. 

The platform of two altars remains 
against the east wall, the roof is, at 
present higher than that of the aisle, 
but these roofs are not original. 



* 11 Under the south window of the South cut cross'legged in stone, about three- 
Iste, called St Thomas’* Isle, is a monu- quarters of a yard long, and fixed in the 
ment bearing the portraiture of 8 person wall." Asbmote/S Berks, i, 70. 


LONG WlTITMl \M UtCRCIl, BUISSU1R1 US'S 

The tower is plain Pcipcndiculnr without buttresses, m 
three stages, divided bj stnngs, on the west side is n small 
figure in a sunk panel in the parapet The tow cr-nrch is now 
blocked up, but ought to be re-opened 
’IVe I'ont is of lead, circular, standing on ti massive stone 
base , it is of transition Norm in character, almost Pari) Png- 
U4i. ornamented with small circles of foliage, and with a row 


of small figures under pointed arches There are tw o other 
leaden fonts of similar character m the immediate neighbour- 
hood, at Dorclie&ter and Warborough, but this at Long Wit- 
tenbam is the latest of the three 

The pulpit is Elizabethan, and the seats are partly old and 
parti} modern 

Long Wittenham, or West Wittenham, according to 
Lysons, “ was sometimes called Earl’s Wittenham, probablv 
from the family of Plessitis, Earls of Warwick* who inherited 
the manor from the Sandfords ” The greater probability is 
"that its ancient name was derived from Walter Gifford, tail 
of Buckingham, one of the commissioners for the Domesday 
Survey, who granted the church and tithes to the alien pnorv 
of Newiyton Longuevillc m Buckinghamshire 1 ^ 
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Wi nrc indebted to the kindness of the Rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, for the following authentic particulars from 
the deeds presen cd m the nrclm es of the college 

r lhc ad\ on son was convened h) the prior and com cut of 
the Clmnnc order at Longucullo Giflnrd m the diocese of 
Rouen m Nornmnd), to Walter dc Stnpeldon, bishop of 
Exeter, the founder of Exeter College, for the consideration 
of 100 marks, AD 1320 21 It was appropriated to the 
eollcgc under the authority of Pope John XXII bj the bishop 
of Winchester, Ins commissary, and confirmed b) Pope 
Clement VI AD 1333 'lhc college was finally inducted 
by its proctor AD 1355 It is styled the Church of^thc 
blessed Virgin of West Wittcnliam, or Wittenlmm Comitis 
'I his seems to hn\c been the first regular appropriation of the 
hung though a claim had been set up by the nbbe) of Longu- 
xillo to the appropriation, niul tithes are said to have been 
paid to them b) Hugh dc Tlcssj, John do S Elena, and 
Robcit dc Snudiord, but m a suit promoted against them by 
W de Braj brook, rector of the parish, the bishop of Salisbury 
by lus proctor decided in tho church of St Nicholas, Abingdon, 
that he lmd made no nppear mcc and no good claun In tins 
suit the proctor for the abbej was the nominee of the pnoi of 
Northampton, who is styled pioctor general in Lngland for 
puoriea alien The ordination of the vicarage bears date A D 
1358, John Bicndon vicar, and successor to Richard Pym 
who uas the rector in possession at the time of the appro 
pmtion 

The manor was purchased by Sir Thomas White, founder 
of St Johns College, Oxford and gnen by lum to Ins new 
foundation 1Ttp 





THE DATE OF THE INTUOUUCTIOX OF TUP. PECOltATEI) 
STYLE OP AlCCIIITKCTURi: INTO ENGLAND. 


4 jt.i vstrati ]> ire ivnucr* tnmt niR ncnivuH w cwvw or mkrton 
miliut, ounlip, i kom 1277 To I III 0. 

*. Tm: fallowing particulars extracted from the bursar's ac- 
counts,, which comprise expenses incurred during the build- 
ing of various parts of Merton college, have been kindly 
furnished by the Itev. K. llobhou«e, fellow of that college, 
and relate 'to the chapel or church of St. John the Baptist. 
The first extract records the • dedication of the high Altar 
in the year 1277, proving that the work wns then sufli- 
cicntlyVlvanccd to allow of the services of the church being 
^performed, although subsequent entries shew that if u as 
not completed. The date thus \eri- 
tied is of considerable interest and \ 'j 
importance, being one of the turning . 
points in the history of Architecture ‘ ///& 

in this country. Tho same date was . fcfrM 
assigned to this building several years 
ago, in the Glossary of Architecture : 
the conclusion then drawn from other 
considerations, has been much dis- 
puted, hut is now confirmed by 'the 
discovery of this' document in the •..lyyif '»h*£ lKAniifjL 
archives of the college. A llllr "lir ■■ ill vdl'P ' 

The building is in the early Deco- 
rated style, with geometrical tracery 
in the windows, which is commonly 
said to have been introduced into 
England after the commencement of 
the fourteenth century, although ex- "== 
amples arc known 
on the" continent f v , 

twenty or thirty - “ 
years earlier. It /. 

■now appears ccr- - - ■ i - i 
c tain that it was A 

adopted in Eng- 
land in the veiy I " 

beginning of the 

VOX.. II. r 
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rci r»n of I ilwnrd I , and was therefore contemporaneous with 
the erection of similar building's m other parts of Luropc 
f I lit same will ficqucntl) he found to he the cisc where op 
portumt) is nfiorded to v.nf) the dates foreign antiquaries 
lining been much in the luibit of assigning earlier dates 
to buildings than the) can \crif) r IJns document also 
establishes the fact that the building w as commenced in thd 
lifetime of Walter dt MeTton, who died n few months onl) 
after the dedication, and it is possible tint the design was 
gnen by lum 

Walter do Merton was the finouritc of Richard king of the 
Romans brother of llcnT) 111 , and makes cspccirl n\ei>Kon 
of lum m the statutes of the college Richard wps con 
sidcrcd the wealthiest man m 1 uropc* of his da), and was 
connected in \nnous wi)s with Com ul nrchbishop of Co" 
logne, one of the electors, who came o\cv to conduct hun 
to Ins new kingdom and ci owned him lie mil) al«o fairly 
be supposed to ha\c contnbutcd lnrgcl) to the building of 
Cologne cathedral the great woik winch Aiclihishop Con 
rad was then stmnmg cicry nerve to carry on it is re 
coidcd tlint lie gave 12 000 marks (£8000 a \ciy large sum 
in those da)s) to the archbishop in 1250 b and m 1257 the 
work was renewed with increased Mgonr under Master Gerard, 
but from the gigantic scale of the building its progress was 
necessarily slow and the choir was not consecrated until 1327 
Trom these circumst inces it seems probable that "Walter de 
Merton was acquainted with the design of Cologne catlie 
dral and Ins chapel is in a style veiy similai though some 
wlnt later in detail and on comparatively a very small 
scale the original plan Ins never been completed in either 
edifice 

Tor the sake of persons not acquainted with Oxford it ifiay 


* Matthew Pans p 042 says that h s 
treasure was computed n 1257 and he was 
found able to spend one hundred marks 
a day for ten years independently of h s 
stand ng revenues n England and Ger 
many If th s compu a on is reduced 
to s eqm alent value n our money h s 
property w 1 appear to have been equal to 
that of the late Marqu s of W estm nster 
* thew Pans cons ders th s and other 
p esen s made by It cha d on th s occas on 
as b bes eons der ng tl e part es to whom 
they were g en and tl e ep nt of the age 


th s does not seem very probable but for 
wha ever purpose the money was g ven the 
com dence of date and the cl aracter of 
Arcl b shop Conrad makes it h ghly p o 
bable that it was spent on the cathedral 
II cl ard res ded c efly at Becltley near 
Oxford. A cone se account of h s lift 
11 be found n the Gu de to the Arch ec 
tural Antiqui es n the N» gh hour hood of 
Oxford pp 212 213 See also tbe'Chron^ 
Xho W kes sub anno Annal Mon. Bur 
ton p.376 Ken e t s Ptroch alAnt q ties 
sub a na andS&ndford 91 *' 
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be well to observe that the only part of Merton chapel here 
referred to is the choir , the transept, or ante chapel, having 
been added in 1424, with the exception of the noble arches 
supporting the toweT, winch arc part of the original work 
The style of tins work is pure Decorated, as will he seen by 
the sections of the mouldings, and the tracery of the wmdows 
The date assigned by Mr Rickman as the commencement of 
the Decorated style, is 1307, or the beginning of the ’reign of 
Edward II , and this opinion is maintained by some ot the 
highest living authorities, whose conclusions being generally 
formed with much caution are entitled to great consideiation 
and Respect It is therefore the more necessary to examine 

carctully the evidence m support of the date of this building, 
and to compare it with some others of the reign of Edward I , 
•to shew that the Decorated style really was m use in England 
nt that period The parish church of St John the Baptist, 
in Oxford, was given by the abbey of Reading to Walter de 
Merton m 1205 , continued by the charter of Henry III , 
and ratified by the bishop of Lincoln, and it was afterwards 
appropnated to the college on condition that they “should 
provide a chaplain to perionn all those offices to the pansh, 
ns the rector before used to do,” “ and was called the colle- 


giate parish church of St John do Merton,” as it still continues 
Those who contend that the style of the architecture is not 
consistent with so carl) a date, assume that the church was 
rebuilt by the college about thirty y cars afterwards , but the 
bursars rolls arc extant throughout that period, and nearly 
in unbroken succession to the pre c cnt time they have been 
carefully examined and though many other parts of the 
college were then building it appears clear that the church 
"as partly erected in the lifetime of the founder before these 
dmwmcnts begin Tlie frequent mention of small ex 
pLiw.cs connected with the church and of receipts from the 
pansh shew that it was m constant use throughout the 
I* nod during winch it lias been supposed to have been re- 
built Had this supposition been correct there must nho 
hive been n subsequent dedication, hut no trncc of one can 
found between 1277 and 1121, when the transept was 
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to cstulilisli the fact m n Mtisfuctor) manner, but so man) 
othu instances limy lie referred to that it seems 11101 c reason 
able to conclude that Mr Rahman nits wrong in this one 
particular notwithstanding Ins general rate and ntcui act , 
than that all these buildings were rebuilt twent) or fhirl) 
)cnrs nftir the tunc of then erection 

r lhc 1 leatior crosses are in the Decorated st)Ic of rathu 
later dim actor than Merton chapel that the) were erected 
between 1290 and 1300 and wtic the work of 1 nghsh arcln 
tccts and sculptors has been dunonstritcd b) the vnlunblo 
collection of rccoids relating to them, edited by Mr II ml 
son JCurnci, and piesented to the Roxburghc Club li) Ikrmli 
Botficld 1 sq Acton Burnell castle, Shropshire, built by 
Bishop Burnell lit 127 1 — 92 is of Decorated characlu, though 
caily m the st)lc, St Lthelbcrts gate house at Norwich and 
those parts of the cithcdrol that were lcpaircd after the 
riots m 127") and re consecrated In Bishop Middleton m 
1278 arc also of carl) Dccointcd work Lhc parts of Exctei 
catlicdial built b) Bishop Qtuvil in 1279 — 91 nenil) eieiy 
stone of which may be identified h) the \ lluablc and copious 
fabric rolls of tlmt interesting edifice are of the same chaiac 
ter all of these liaie geometric d tracer) in the windows with 
mouldings and details very similai to tuo>c of Mciton 'Ll e 
nave of "lorl commenced in 1291 the chapterhouse ol 
Wells built in the time of Bishop William do Marcliia 1292 — 
1302 the monuments of Queen Eleanor in 'Westminster 
abbey Archbishop Ptcl ham at Cantcrbmy Edmund Crouch 
back at Westminster and nunicious otliers all agree m the 
same general features and detads This lest of authorities 
might be consideiably enlarged but these are probably suffi 
cient to establish the liitioduction of the Dccoiated style into 
England as taking place in the reign of Edward I rather 
than in that of Ins successor and consequently to tluow back 
the Transition buildings generally to the lattei pait of the 
reign of Henry III Hus is however contrary to the received 
theory and even Mr Paley m Ins recent valuable work on 
Gothic mouldings has classed those of transition charactci 
as belonging to the time of Edward I 

The latest extract we have selected from the lolls proves 
that the vestry was building m 1310 An exammatio 1 o 
this struct uc which is situated on the south side of the altai 
end of the chapel shews that it was an addition to the oiigui d 
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fabric, being built against 
the buttresses in swell a 
manner ns could not have 
been done if they had not 
been* previously erected 
Tlie windows of the ves- 
try hav c tracery in flowing 
lines, and of somewhat 
later character than those 
of the choir, though the 
mouldings are almost iden- 
tical The doorway which 
led from the chapel into the 
vestry is immediately con- 
nected with the remains of 
the scchlia, which have been 



partly cut away to make 
room for the monument of 
Su- Ilcnry Seville The 
mouldings of this doorway 
are very rich, and of some- 
what later character than 
those of the window arches, 
having the fillets rounded 
instead of square, and not so bold, and tlie hollows not so 
deep The window-arclies of tlie vestry appear - 
to have been worked from the same moulds with p 

those of the chon itself, there being no perceptible S 

difference between them *- -1 



tUo ot ’Kioto* 



There 1ms been an opening made tluough the wall for 
the purpose of looking from the vcstiy to the high Altai , 
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set forth, nnd learned commentators have bestowed great 
labour in the im estigntion of the antiquities of Greece or 
Rome, devoting their especial attention to the ceremonies of 
idolatrous worship. The antiquities of tho Christian Church 
drf not appear to have been regarded as deserving of the like 
attention, nnd the details connected with sacred usages still, 
in great measure, remain in vague obscurity. Rioni these 
details, however, trilling as they may appear to somo persons, 
much valuable information may he 'gathered, scaiccly less in- 
teresting to the student of ecclesiastical history, in their con- 
nexion with the progressive changes in ritual usages or cere- 
monial observances, from tho times of primitive Christianity, 
than to the antiquary who is engaged only in researches into 
the history of-Art These considerations induce me to hope 
that the endeavour to supply some detailed notices of ancient 
ornaments of n sacred nature, especially ns they were dsed in 
England, with illustrations selected wherever it may be prac- 
ticable from English examples, may prove acceptable to the 
readers of the Archaeological Journal. , 

The primitive origin of tho use of the Pax is to he derived 
from the practice of the first ages of the Cliristian Church, 
when the faithful followed literally the injunction of St Paul 
to the Corinthians, " greet )c one another with an holy kiss M 
This custom is mentioned by Tcrtullinn, St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origcncs : Athcnagoras, in his Apology for the 
Christians, written about A.D. 1GG, speaks of tho solemnity 
and grave demeanour with which this token of Christian 
charity was given. The manner in which the ceremony was 
performed is detailed in the following passage of the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions, cited by Dr. Milner in Ins Notice of the 
use of the Pax in the Roman Catholic Church* “ Let the 
Ilisliop salute the Church, nnd say, The pence of God he with 
vou all • and let tho people answer. And with thy spirit. 
Then let the Deacon say to all, Salute one another with an 
holy kiss : and let the Clergy kiss the Bishop, nnd tho laymen 
the laymen, nnd the women the women*.” During the early 
times, when men and women were placed in different parts of 
the church, this custom appears to have continued, and it is 


* Archtfologu, to! xx. p 531 
» h Const. Apost , lib tui. e II, apud 
CotcUcr, p 311. The term T*nr appears 
occasionally Jo Inyo been used to dtnoto 
U 


not only the instrument, but the act of 
salutation In the rromptormm Parvuln. 

™ “ p E "T ?’“• °, r ‘"w 

Jwei« Pax ureitc , turn la tor I „ m •» 
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still observed among the officiating Clergy, as likewise among 
men and women of the different religious orders, in the more 
solemn sendee, called the High Mass. It is performed by the 
persons placing their hands upon each other’s shoulders, and 
bringing their left cheeks nearly in contact with each other. 
The precise period when the use of the sacred instrument 
called a Pax. was introduced, has not been clearly ascertained ; 
some have considered it to have been in the time of Pope 
Innocent I., at the commencement of the fifth century, others 
have attributed the usage to an ordinance of Pope Leo II., 
AD. G7G; but Dr. Milner was of opinion that when the 
sexes began to be mixed together in the less solemn service, 
called the Low Mass, which seems to have begun to take 
place in the twelfth or thirteenth centiuy, a sense of decorum 
dictated the use of this instrument, which was kissed first 
by the Priest, then by the Clerk, and lastly by the people who 
assisted at the service, iustead of tlio former fraternal embrace. 

No evidence has hitherto served to shew with precision at 
what time the use of tlic Pax became generally adopted in 
England It. is not included amongst the sacred ornaments 
of which an enumeration is found in the Glossary, attributed 
to Archbishop yElfric, (Cott MS. Julius, A. 1 1 , f. 12G v°.,) nor 
is it mentioned in the list of the gifts of Bishop Lcofric to 
Exeter Cathedral, in the times of the Confessor, preserved in 
a service-book which had belonged to that prelate, now in tho 
Bodleian'. The precise import, however, of some Anglo- 
Saxon terms occurring in tlmt imentory, docs not appear to 
have been ascertained. Early in the succeeding century 
\nrions ecclesiastical Constitutions were promulgated, in which 
the ornaments of churches are enumerated in detail, hut no 
mention of the Pn\ is found in the Constitutions of ‘William 
do Bins, Bishop of Worcester, which bear date A.D. 1229, 
or those of his successor Walter de Cnntilupe, A.D. 1210“. 

In the Constitutions of Walter do Gray, Archbishop of 
York, A.D. 1 2u0, mention is made of the "o«culntorium»,” and 
m those of Joint de Pocclmm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
promulgated about the jear A.D. 12S0, it uns ordained that 
the parishioners of men* church in the diocese of Canterbury 
►Imutil be hound to provide certain service-books, vestments 

* MS JIM 11*11 Aort II 2. 1C TM» Mob 1.221. 

rUTwn* li.l ( f kactnl »nnm«l* an! Tf*t* 4 V. ilVtnt, tVnr. I »,p 623, CfO 
wtmti In pnninj fey • CunnL Lalt-ci, tom »1 y. I»H 
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vessels anil ornaments of sacred use, amongst which occurs 
the “oscu1atorium f ;” it is included likewise in the ordinance 
of Archbishop Robert de Winchelsea, A.D. 1305, as part of 
the “ supcllex rci divinro By the Synod of E\eter held 
15 Edw. I., 1287, during the prelacy of Bishop Quivil, it 
was ordered that each parish church should be provided with 
tlic ** asscr ad paceni . In the Acts of the Council of 'Merton, 
A.D. 1300, it is termed “tabula pacis,” as likewise in the 
following entry in an inventory of precious effects of Ed- 
ward I., taken in the same year, “ una tabula pro pace, in 
capellA Regis, cum platis argenti 1 .” 

The materials employed for the formation of the Pax, and 
other sacred ornaments, were as \ orions ns the symbolical devices 
introduced in tlicir decoration. The most ancient example 
hitherto noticed, destined probably, ns its form would indi- 
cate, to be used os a tabula pads, is the precious tablet of 
lapis-lazuli, now preserved in the Salle dcs Jhjoux at the 
Louvre, and formerly part of the treasures of the Royal 
Abbey of St. Denis, ’it appears to be of Greek workmanship, 
and presents on one side the figure of the Saviour, with that 
of the Blessed Virgin on the reverse, wrought in gold 
curiously inlaid upon the stone*. In the collection of enamels 
in the Louvre a rcumikablc Pax is to be seen, composed of 
an ornament originally intended, ns it would appear, to serve 
ns a mor-c, or brooch, used to fasten the cope m front upon 
the breast; it is ornamented with figures of the Virgin and 
the infant Saviour cha*cd in high relief. In the possession of 
I)r. Rock there is also an enamelled morse which had been 
converted into a Pax by affixing it to a piece of wood which 
served ns n handle : this ornament lmd probably fonued part 
of the furniture of a parish church in Buckinghamshire, pre- 
v iously to the Reformation The date of both these examples 
is about A 1) 1300 In the inventory of the treasures of St 
Paul's Cathedral, A.D 129$, given by Dugdnle, is mentioned a 
“ pixiWum” covered with silver plates, “ per circuitum tripho- 
riatum nuro,” containing many relies. 1 . The ojun tnphorinUim 
npjK.irs to have been a kind of filigree or pierced work, of 
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which, owing to the intrinsic value of the metal employed, 
few examples arc to he found. Amongst the bequests of 
Cardinal Beaufort, A.D. 144G, occurs a Pax of gold, “ de- 
osculatorium pacis dc nuro,” and one little Pax of the like 
precious material was found in the treasury of Winchester 
Cathedral at tlio surrender. The list of sacred ornaments 
which apparently composed the furniture of the Royal Chapel, 
in the reign of Richard II., includes a “ povtepax tout d’or 
of the most magnificent description, set wntli diamonds, pearls, 
and sapphires ; the figmc of the Saviour on the cross formed 
the principal subject. This remarkable Pax weighed 2lbs. 
4^oz. m Enamel is frequently mentioned as introduced in the 
decoration of this sacred instrument, as in the inventory of 
crown jewels, 3Edw. III., 1329", and that of the treasury of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 8 Rich. II., 1385, in rvhicli is 
described “ una paxilla nobilis” of silver gilt and enamelled, 
with images of the crucifix, Mary and Jolm. More ordinary 
materials, however, were commonly employed ; thus in the 
r inventory of goods of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, A.D. 1500, 
"occur “ a pax borde of latin (yellow mixed metal) w l Maryc 
and John a crucyfyx for a pax horde off coper aud gyltt°.” 
Amongst the ornaments given by Archbishop Chichele to 
All Souls’, Oxford, about A D. 1400, are enumerated Paxes 
formed of glass*. The Pax was very frequently of w T ood, 
painted and gilt , such a wooden Pax, of the workmanship 
of the later part of the fifteenth century, is in the- writer’s 
possession. It is probable that in some cases the instrument 
was called, on account of the material thus employed, a 
“ pax borde — paxbrede — pakysbred,” &c , but mention is 
repeatedly made of pax bordes of metal, and the term board, 
according to its derivation from Ang. Sax, brrede, was pro- 
perly used to imply a broad ot tabular surface of either metal 
or wood. 

The subjects most commonly introduced ns the principal 
decoration of the Pax are the Crucifixion, with the Virgin 
and St. John standing at the sides of the Cross ; the repre- 
sentation of the Trinity, the Annunciation, Adoiation of the 


* Kalend. of Each 111,311 

° “ j pax deosculator' arg' arm' cub 
uno cracifluo.'* Arcliieol , roL x. p 250 

• in this instance the crucifix appear 
to hate been »«cd m place or the tabic 
the usual form of the fax. At Dorhar 


Abhey the cover of the Teitut, or Book 8i 
the Gospels, eerved a* a Pax. Antiqu. of 
Durham, p II. 

» “ parys ile vitro Gutch, Cou. 
Cur 11. 257. 
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Magi, the Baptism of the Saviour, the Mater dolorosa, and 
occasionally figures of Saints, as St Martin, St. Sebastian, &c. 
in allusion, probably, to the Saint in honour of whom the 
church, where such ornaments were used, had been dedicated 
‘Amongst the curious ornaments presen ed at New College, 
Oxford, comprising the remains of the precious mitre be- 


queathed by the Founder, a pontifical nng and other relics, 
a Fax of sil\er parcel -gilt is to be seen, of which a representa- 
tion is here gi\cn, ns an example of the usual form of this in- 
strument and the adjustment of its handle 
It measures 5^ in by 3 m anil one tenth The character 
of ornament indicates that it was fabricated about the times 
of Henry VL, or perhaps rather later in the fifteenth century 
The ornamental border corapo-cd of the ragged staff, or baton 
ciroltc, occurs frequently in illuminations of that period The 
l’ax, of which Dr. Milner ga\c a representation in the Arch- 
trologia, supplies another example, presenting likewise the 
Subject of the Crucifixion, it had been preserved by the 
Roman Catholics in the neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, 
"With other objects of sacred use which had escaped the 
general prohibition at the time of the Reformation 
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On the second seal of St. Bernard the Fax is singularly 
introduced, ns it would seem, with some symbolical import. 
It appears by his letters to Pope Eugenius III. in the year 
1151, that ho lmd been obliged, in consequence of forgeries 
of his seal, to cause n new one to be made bearing his figure 
mid name. The matrix is now presen cd in the Museum of 
Antiquities at Rouen, and a representation of it 1ms been pub- 
lished, with a descript be notice by M. Dcvillc. The abbot 
of Clnirvaulx appears in this portraiture in the monastic dress, 
bis head tonsured and bare, for St Bernard strongly repro- 
bated the vain desire of nbbots in bis times to assume the 
mitre : in his left hand he bears a pastoral staff with a plain 
crook, and in Ills right hand an object winch, there can be 
little doubt, was intended to represent the Pax until the 
handle usually adapted to it: M nihil on, however, supposed 
this object to be n book,' and M. Devillc at first conjectured 
that it might be a church door q . 

Lc Brim, as Dr. Milner stated in the observations to which 
reference has been made, attributed the general disuse of the 
Pax to certain jealousies which were found to arise amongst 
individuals about priority in liming it presented to them''. 
This remark may deserve notice ns affording an illustration 
of the passage m Chaucci’s Canterbury Tales, where speaking 
of the seven deadly sins and of pride, the general root from 
which they spring, he says, “ thei is a pnvec spice of pndc, 
that waitetli first to be snlewed, or lie wol salew, all be he 
lesse worthy than that other is ; and eke lie waiteth to sit, or 
to go above him m the way, or kisse the Pax, or ben cncensed, 
or gon to offring before his neighbour, and swiclie semblable 
tbinges* ” The Pax was not amongst those ornaments of 
churches which were at first suppressed at the Reformation. 
Its use was prescribed by the Royal Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of Edward VI , and even rendered more ostensible 
than it had pieviously been, as appears by the Injunctions 
published at the deanery of Doncaster, A.D. 1548, ordaining 
that “ the Clarke shall bring down the Paxe, and, standing 
without the church-door, shall say loudly to the people these 
words. This is a token of joyful peace, which is betwivt Go(J, 


. ' , Je , crols y reconn litre une port 
a eglise, dvmte en deux venUux per un 
colonnette qm est surmonUe <ie son chapi 
leau —Bulletin de la SociftJ d Etnul: 


tion de Rouen, 1838. 

T Expl Jiterale de la Mease I 595 
* Persone's Tale , de vij Pcccatis 
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nnd men’s conscience Clmst alone is tlie peace maker, winch 
strati} commands peace between biothcr and brother And 
so long as } c use these ceremonies, so long shall j e use these 
significations 4 ” albert wai 


SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE " DANSE 
MACABRE” OR DANCE OF DEATH 

IS CXI tANATlON OF A rASSAGE IN ' THE KNIGHT S TALE OF CIIAECEB 

Til the is no subject in the whole range of mcduevnl art of 
greater interest, nor one the ongm of which is involved m 
greater obscunt), notwithstanding the vast amount of anti 
quannn learning which has been expended on its inv cstigation, 
than the so called Dance of Death Its histor} jet remains 
to be written , and the learned dissertation of the late Mi 
Douce, \atuablc as it must ever be to all inquirers into the 
subject, can, in spite of the great lnbour nnd erudition dis 
plajed in its pages onl} be regarded ns a collection of mate- 
n ils towards such lnstorj u M i} the following observations 
be considered no unworth} addition to the materials so iu 
dustnousl} accumulated b\ mj late accomplished friend 
The} arc intended in the first place to clear up a passage 
m Clmuccr, which defied the lngcnuit} of Tyrwhitt and 
thereb}, m the second place, to shew that the Dance of Death 
was n subject pcrfcctl} familiar to the English at the time 
when the Canterhur} Tales were written The passage to 
which I allude is contained in “ The Knight’s Talc , nnd 
forms a portion of that in which Clnuccr describes 

“ The portreyturc that was upon tl c wall 
\\ ilh n tl c 1 cmple of tnigl tj Mars the retlde " 

Clmuccr is represented both b} Wnrton nnd Tjrwlutt ns 
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E'er) PiHere the Temple to siistene, 

\\ ns tunne gTet of Irjn brjglit and schcnc 
There saugh I fejrst the derke Inngjnyi ge 
Of Telonse, and all the Compa«syngc » 

Tlie crewel Ire, red as ony glede 
The Pikepurse and eke the pale Dreile , 

The smjlere "iih the knyf under the Cloke , 

The «cheppen hrennyng with the bloke smoke 
The tresoun, and the murdennge in the bed 
The open warre with wouudis ol bcbled 
Contcke with blody knvfe, and «clmpe Menace , 

Al full of clmkyng nos that sorv place 
flic Sleer of 1 imself vits saugh I there. 

Ills Hcrte hlotl both 1 othede al his here , 

The noyl ydreten m the sebode arrght , 

1 he colde Dell, with mouth gap) age upn ght 
In myddis of the Temple sat Mysehaunct, 

Vt ith Discomfort and <orj Countenaimcc 
Yil saugh I W odeness 1 mgbing in his rage, 

A mud Complcynt, Outc«, and fers Coroge 
The Careyn in the bosch with Throte Tctfnc 
A thousent slem and not of Qualm yston c 
Hie Tvrount with the prey 1 e Torcc Trail, 

Hie town destroyed, there was nothing ltd 
There saw I brent the Schepts Hypoderys 
The Hunter stnnglcde with the wilde Ber)> 

I he Soire frrtyn the Chill ryyht in the CraJil , 

Fhe Cook yscatdilfor al his longe la l>l 
r»ongl t wos forgottm by the informe of Mart 
7 hr Carter over Tfl jn i nth his Cart, 

Undir tke Whet fall lotc he lay a loicn ” 

There arc some ‘lines m the foregoing description of the 
\crj highest order of poctrj , ovlnlc on the other hand there 
nre some which, if perused without that he) to the nllu 
Mons the) contain, vhicli.it is the object of the present 
communication to furnish, seemed to Tyrvlutt so unworth) of 
the Ttr-\, that m wpi\e of his prejudice in faioiiT of Chancer he 
felt hound to confess their mfenont), nnd his own ignorance 
of their meaning "The Pikepurse/’ he ohscncs in one of 
the notes, “1 am •'Orr) to s*ij i<? Clmuccr’s own ” In another, 
he poc^ on to rumrh, " I know not what to think of the two 
following lines 
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description of the old Romancers. The lines nrc in all the 
MSS.” . 

And well they mny he. Tor I think there nrc few of my 
readers, who lmvc made the Dance of Death # the subject of 
their attention, however cursorily, who will not, remember h6w 
frequently the pick-purse, the cook, “the 'carter over ridden 
withjiis cart,” &c. figure in that remarkable pageant-like 
work of nit, who will not sec that in describing the paint- 
ings wlncli decorated the temple of Mars, Chaucer drew not 
merely from Statius, or Boccaccio, but also from his memory 
of some Dance of Death which he well knew would be lecog- 
nised by his renders. * * . . 

Read by this light we mny point to thc.passagcs in question 
as being ‘Chaucer’s own;’ not indeed in any apologetic 
spirit, but with n feeling of admiration for the poetical and 
graphic skill with which he has contrived to graft so populai 
a representation on so classical a fiction*. 

I am at piescnt unable to state, that any woik, such 
as the painting in the church-yard of the Innocents at Paris, 
or the Dance of Death pictured in “ PouleV,” positively ex- 
isted in this country at the period when Chaucer wrote*; 
Mr. Douce, however, has expressed an opinion on the autho- 
rity of a poem ascribed by him to Walter Mnpes, that it is 
not unreasonable to infer that paintings of the Macabre dance 
were coeval until that writer, though no specimen that now 
remains will warrant the conclusion lie pointed out, how- 
ever, an allusion to the dance in question, in the vision of 
Piers Ploughman, 

“ Deetli cam dryvynge after, 

And al to diisle passed 

Kjnges and Knjglites 

Kajsers and Popes, Ac - (1 1421 ed W'nglit ).* 
and I may add, tlmt when on the eie of the publication of lm 
learned dissertation, I called Ins attention to the existence of 
this striking allusion to a Dance of Death in one of Chaucer's 


1 have not considered it necessary to 
occupy space by referring to the various 
senes of the Dance of Death, in which 
figures of the thief, cooh, waggoner, &.c. 
severally occur They w ill readily be found 
upon reference to the dissertation by Mr 
JJouce to which frequent allusion is made 
in this paper. 

T Engraved by IMJar in DugdaVa 


Monasbeon Anglicanum, Ed. 1 673? vol u 
p 308 

* There is a painting of the Danetvof 
Death on the screen v\f the choir Of Itex- 
him church, NorthumOi.»land, executed 
apparently about tbc time t/" Mcnrv^tbe 
Seventh Tins curious relic is vi} I J of 
an engraving 
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most admired productions I well remember his expression of 
surprise that while travelling far and near in accumulating 
his extensive materials for tlu* IiMory of the Dance, he should 
have entirely overlooked so evident n description, us that 
which he at once recognised in Chaucer's lines. 

Wl 1.1.1 AM J. THOMS. 


DECORATIVE PROCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
ARTS DURING THE CUDDLE AGES. 

ENAMEL. 

A very interesting field of cnqtiiiy presents itself to the 
student of mcdircvnl antiquities, in the artistic processes, now 
obsolete or imperfectly practised, which formerly contributed 
to give to the decorations, utensils, and various objects of 
sacred or ordinary u«c, a character of originality and elegance, 
devoid of any high perfection in proportion or design, but 
sufficient to render the examples, which have been preserved 
to our days, in no slight degree attractive. The investiga- 
tion of the origin mul progress of these arts during successive 
centuries .is a research not merely curious in itself, shewing 
how they were derived by more remote tradition from Greece 
or Egypt, or in more recent times from the East, from Italy, or 
other countries, through the medium of commercial and poli- 
tical intercourse; but taken in an extended vicw.it innv assist 
the student in forming n just apprehension of the progressive 
influence of those international relations, and their power to 
modify the prevalent tastes and character of nations. Amongst 
Ync artistic applications ominuuift, Ynerc is none perhaps 
more deserving of attention than the art of the enamellcr on 
account of the high antiquity of its origin, its attractive 
character, and the infinite variety of purposes, connected with 
the refinements of progressive civilization, to which it was 
applied. 
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condemned to the crucible, some notion, however, of their 
perfection inn) be domed fioin the cxnnnnntion of enamelled 
works, formed of less piccious mntciials, nnd preserved in 
various public nnd pm itc collections In our own countrj, 
indeed, it is to be regretted that no snihcient exhibition of 
the enamelled works, ptoduccd m different countries at various 
periods, has hitherto been lcndercd available to the public 
'ihe levived demand for works of tins nature renders it 
highly desirable that the artificer should have rculy access 
to a scries of examples the practical utility of which would 
not be less full) appreciated, th u\ then interest m connexion 
with the lustor) of ait > 

The limits ot the present notice will not permit of a det uled 
cuquii) into the speculations respecting the use of enamel m 
tunes of remote antiquity, m which some wnteis liave in* 
dulgcd 'Ihe Asiatics nppeir indeed to have picscrvcd to 
the present time the various processes with which the inedi 
x\ al cnamcllcrs in western Furopc were acquainted, and 
it is not improbable that the art had found its wo) even 
to our own shores at a very call) pcnod being transmitted 
horn the Fast by the migratory tribes who penetrated into the 
remotest parts of Europe, and that after the lapse of several 
centimes when seni eel) a tincc remained of the primitive 
tradition this beautiful art was a second time introduced from 
the East into 1 ranee and Lnglnnd 

A rcmaiknble observation of Plulostratus merits especial con 
sideiation in connexion with this subject" He w ns a nativ e of 
Athens who flourished during the reign of Seieius m the earlier 
part of the thud century and dining Ins latei jeais taught 
rhetoric m Rome In Ins giaphic description of the chaee, he 
depicts the gallant hunters and steeds bcaung harness enriched 
with gold and various colours Tor, he remarks the bir 
banana of the legions of the ocean arc skilled as it is said, 
m fusing colours upon heated brass which become as haid as 
stone and render the ornament thus imp a ted dui able b 'Ihe 
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examination of the earliest ornaments of bronze or mixed 
metal, disco\ercd in Britain, seem to corroborate the supposi- 
tion that the Sophist here alluded to an art analogous to 
enamelling- Besides the beautiful enamelled vessel brought 
to* light in 1S35, in one of the Bartlow Hills; by the late 
Mr. Rohewode', which is apparently of Roman workmanship, 
and small ornaments found in several places of Roiiian occupa- 
tion, there lin\e been disco\ered in ^ arious parts of England 
ornaments enriched with \ itrified colour, which bear no 
analog)’ to Roman works in the character of design. It is 
remarkable that not a few of these relics appear to ha\e been 
formed to sene os decorations of harness, m accordance with 
the statement of the Sophist, but until some collection of our 
earlier antiquities shall lm\c been formed- and arranged in 
series, no positi\e assertion can be offered in legard to this 
curious subject. It may bo well to direct the attention of 
those who take an interest in the enquiry, to imestigato the 
precise nature of the ojjits AngUeamnn, which has not hitherto 
been ascertained ; it appears to have been a certain kind of 
decoration, mentioned by nucient writers as most highly 
esteemed, and, possibly, analogous to that produced by the 
barbarians of the British ides or neighbouring regions, in 
the third century, which called forth the commendation of 
Pliilostmtus. 
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The melaU capable of hung employed ns n ground for 
enamel lire gold, silver, and copper, brass being of too fusible a 
quality No com sc of experiments 1ms hitherto made known 
the substances of winch nnuent enamels were composed, or 
the proportions in xvhicli tlicj were employed a feu ancient 
lecipcs foi componmhng enamel )m\c heen discovered, and 
one of the moat mtcicstmg is gi\en ns mi appendix to tins 
notice It mil) here snflice generally to state that the colour 
leas paste, winch formsMhc base consists of oxides of lead 
and tin, fused with silex, in certain quantities the opaque 
qualities being given b) the oxide of tin whilst various colours 
are pioduccd b) the addition of othei metallic oxides , thus 
fioni coppci gieen is oht uned, led fioin gold or iron and 
blue from cobalt Ihe use of this Inst mineral and the ex 
qnisitc colour produced from it seem to predominate to a re 
markable extent m the earlier enamels, the field of which is 
almost imaiitthl) enriched with the brilliant hue of tho sub 
staucc called siuolt a word which appears to give tlic clue to 
the dem ation of the term Enamel 

There can bo little doubt tint the ornament called m Ital) 
matt urn matduDi and csmalciuu was enamel It is very 
ficqucntly mentioned in lists of the rich be ncfactions of the 
Popes ns eaily as the seventh and eighth centimes given by 
Anastasias as likewise in the Chronicle of Casino printed 
by Muintou in which may bq^ found a very curious account 
of the golden tabula or altar front set with media and sacred 
ornaments of inetnl enriched with superficial colours and 
figures described as pioductions of Greek art., procured flora 
Constantinople about AD 1058 In Trance it was termed 
email in England am ell cmal esmal or enamel and m 
Germnny Schmelze Menage Skmnci and Wackier seem to 
agree that the denvation of these terms is to be sought in the 
German schpielzcn, to melt lhe more remote ongm gf the 
woid must be left to the reseaicli of the etymologist who wall 
not fail to institute a companson with the Gicek to 

melt the maltha desciibed by Pliny and the Hebrew 
hasmaP transited by St Jeiom eleclrum and bj some inter 
pieted as implying enamel . 
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Enamel was cmplojed dm mg the middle ages foi the 
decoration of metallic smfaces b) means of v arious processes 
distinct from one another, although the} produce nearly one 
and the same cfiect In some cases the different colours 
introduced ucic applied in a manner not ver) dissimilar to 
mosaic w oik, slcndci lines of filigree were attached to the 
surface of the plitc these ucic bent and fashioned so as to 
foini the outline of the design the intcncniug spaces v\ ere 
then filled m with the desired colours, piobablj m a pulvcrucd 
state and the plate was then expo cd to a dcgiec of heat, 
sufficient to fuse the en unci pa*tc u ithoiit affecting the metal 
The face of the work or is afterwards ground and polished 
down The feu existing examples of this mode of operation 
which remain consist of enamels on gold, such as Alfred s 
jewel and a small number of specimens of \ arious dates In 
this procc s each coloiu was separated and kept distinct 
from that which adjoined, b} means of the little metal tlircad 
w Inch traced out ever} portion of the design, this operation 
must have been tedious and uncertain and a similar efTcct 
was produced by another process which seems to have been 
most comuioul} adopted It is tevmcd m 1 ranee tcchmcallv 
chanq) leu implying that the field of the metal was removed 
or tooled out leaving certain slender lines which serve m place 
of the filigree to keep one coloured enamel distinct from 
another, and to define the outline and chief features of the 
design r JLhe metal plate ail this instance which in almost 
ever} known example is of copper was cha ed out m the 
same manner as a wood cut prepared foi printing with 
letter piess the ca ements or cavities excised on the face of 
the mctnl served to receive and hold fir ml} the enamel with 
which thev were filled bv means of fusion the face bavin" 
been polished the line's of metal were gilded and thus pro° 
duced an effective appearance as contrasted with the blight 
colours to winch the} served as an outline The tlncknessof 
the metal gave great dnrabiht} to enamelled works of this 
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between the champ leit mode of operation, and the surface 
enamels of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries mat thus he 
dun ictcri/cd ihc design was chased in the lowest possible 
relief or c\en ill simple lines cm the face of a plate, usual!) 
of silver, a tmuspaient coat of vaiiousl) colouied enamels 
was then laid over it, no lines of metal being exposed, and 
the design w ns indicated and defined 1>) the w orb beneath 
seen through this transp ircnt medium 'Hus kind of enamel 
ling appears to lia\e been practiced in perfection towards the 
later pait of the fourteenth ccntur) and I hn\c been led by 
careful observation to conjecture tint it was first devised bj 
the artificers of Itnl) Works of tins description frequently 
exhibit a remnrkublc perfection m the use of a great vonct) 
of colours winch small as the subject nmj be arc perfectly 
distinct, ns if laid on with the brush it is not easy to imagine 
bow the degree of bent requisite to fuse the enamel and fix it 
upon the plate could be cinploj ed without disturbing the 
precise nnnugement of colours and blending them togcthci 
m mo tie} confusion Ihc chnscd metal plate coated with 
transparent enamel sefims to have led the iwij to the art of 
superficial enamelling in opaque colours or rather colours laid 
upon an opaque giound whereby the metal plate was cntirel) 
concealed these were applied nt first to plates of considerable 
tluckncas in order to support a greater degree of heat and 
the surface of the carliei examples sometimes appears embossed 
the enamel being laid on so thickly as to produce a slight 
degree of relief the ornaments, jewels and other details are 
also considerably raised by means of little semi globulai 
silvered spangles overlaid with brilliant transparent coloui 
wlncli gave to them the appcaiance of gems Work of this 
description is technically termed in Tiance a pailheltes 
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earlier half of the sixteenth century, (apparently of French and 
Flemish workmanship,) -arc sufficiently numerous, although 
specimens in fine preservation now produce very large prices ; 
sonic of them arc of considerable dimensions, and they exhibit 
curious details of costume, armour, and architecture, bearing 
a close general rescmbbmce v fo the woodcuts and illumina- 
tions of the period. The reverse of the plate 'is ''invariably 
covered with enamel of mottled or simple colour, -the iu- 
tentiou of which was to prevent the warping of^ the plate to 
any great extent, when exposed to the tire. The enamel iu 
the earlier works of this nature is, however, laid on so thickly, 
that the face is usually found to be’ more or less convex, in 
consequence of the. action of licat to which it had been- 
exposed. 

*• The perfection of the superficial |>rocess appears to have been 
due to the encouragement which was bestowed upon this as 
well as many arts of decoration by Francis I., who. established 
a royal manufactory of enamels, and by the introduction of 
Italian artists and works of art, gave to the productions of the 
enamellers of Limoges excellence of design, as well as elabo- 
rate execution and!” skill. in the application of colours. At 
first the vitreous pigments were chiefly of an opaque quality, 
but brilliant transparent glazes of colour were quickly after 
introduced, sometimes laid;with most gorgeous effect on a 
silvered -grouud, or worked -up* with shadings produced by 
dark lines, rivalling almost 'the depth of tone and harmony 
of colouring displayed in painted glass. “ ' >• 

The chief variations of process employed by enamellers 
during the middle ages haring thus been* briefly described, 
a detailed account ‘of certain characteristic specimens, espe- 
cially those which exist in England, may, as it is hoped, 
Jirovc acceptable -to those who take an interest in the in- 
vestigation of ancient art.-'* 




vitreous pastes or enamels fixed by fusion m critics chased 
out on the siufacc of the metal The other two precisely 
similar to each othei m the cinmelled ornament which is of 
a cruciform fashion measure m diameter 2J in and differ 
from the first m having no hooks attached to them The 
close similarity of the peculiar design of the ornaments to 
those which characterize the illuminations m the Durham Book 
of the Gospels. Cotton MS Tvero D 4 written about A D GS6 
and m the Psalter I esp A 1 supposed to ha\ e been brought 
into England by St Augustine AD 690 but wiitten pro 
bably at i somewhat later period would lead to the conclusion 
that these enamels were worl s of the sixth or se\ cntli ecu 
tury It must be noticed that an enamelled omarn^t 
precisely similai in fashion and adjustment was found placed 
near the shoulder of a skeleton interred under a low or 
barrow on Middleton moor Dcrbvslmc f Buiial m tumuli, 
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appears however to have continued as late us the eighth 
century. Se\eral curious brooches ha\c been discovered in 
England, chiefly in tumuli, in the formation of which coloured 
vitreous paste nos employed, combined with gold filigree 
woYk. It is difficult to determine whether they arc to be 
considered as enamels, or precious mosaics, analogous in*w ork- 
manship to certain ornaments of the Carlovingian era which 
have been found on the continent and in England : representa- 
tions of se\ eral brooches of this description, found in barrows 
in Kent, l\a\c been gvsen by Douglas in the Ncnin, and a 
beautiful specimen is preserved with lus collections in the 
Ashmolean Museum*.'"- w * 

One of the most interesting relics of enamelled art which 
exist in England is the gold ring of Ethel wulf, king of Wessex, 
A D. 83G — 83S, father of ^Alfred the Great, It was foulid in 
the parish of Laverstock, Hants, in a cart-rid, where it t hnd 
become ranch crashed and defaced 11 . The original form* of 
tliis remarkable ring is here represented ; 
its weight is 11 dwts, 14 gr., and the 
cavities chased on its surface are filled 
up with a glossy bluish-black enamel. 

Ethehvulf became late in life a monk at 
Winchester, where he had been educated, 
and died there There seems to be no 
reasonable ground for questioning the ap- 
propriation or authenticity' “of this orna- 
ment, which is now preserved in the medal 
room at the British Museum It maj desen e obsen ation that 
this king lesided during a year at Home, and espoused nhrencli 
princess, Judith, "daughter of Charles the Bald Some persons 
lia\e been disposed, m consideration of these circumstances, 
to regard this ornament as of foreign workmanship , there 
is, howe\er, no appearance in the details' of ornament which 
would cause a doubt of its haring been the work of a Saxon 
artificer. A second gold enamelled ring of tliis period, of 
elegant design, was discovered m Caernarvonshire, inscribed 
witlrthe name altistan, which, as Pegge conjectured, belonged 
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to tlit bishop of Sherborne of that name, A V S17-— 8(>7, who 
was the chief counsellor of Lthdunlf 1 Ihtsc relies suppy 
admirable illustrations of the champ leu process, os practis 
in tlic ninth centui) , 

More precious c\cn than tlu ring of 1 thclw ulf is an cyunp 
of a somewhat diflcicnt process of < nnmclling upon gold, t 
lew el gf Alfred, now presened m the Ashmolcan Museum a 
Ckford T llus ornament was disco\crcd iu IGOd near Athclney 
abbc),in a p'irt of Somersetshire which had often been \isite 
by Alfred -find to winch he lmd ictientcd when worsted ) 
the Danes AD 878 It is formed of gold elaborate y 
wrought in a peculiar hind of filigree mixed with chased au 



engrwed work The legend around the edge of the jewel 
* AELritED meg HEnT cev\ rcan (Aelfred ordcied me to 
be wiouglit ) is cut in bold diameters the intervciimg spaces 
being pierced so that the ciysHl within is seen k Ilie face 
is formed of a piece of lock crj stal four tenths of an inch in 


Archseolog * vol iv p 47 
k A full account of the numerous ton 
jcclu es as to the u e for wh eh this jewel 
was do ned and the inport of the figure 
wl eh iortns the pn c pal ornament has 
bee given by Mr Duncan n tl e catalogue 
of tl e A n olean collection Representa 
to a of t were given by Dr Mnsgra e 
11 l Tta » ws. 441 H hes b a 


464 L ng Sept Tbes pp vu 14" 1 
and several other autl ors It 1 as forrvfd 
the subject of a beautiful 1 u natel 
Mr Shaw a lire ses and Be oral ona 
F on wh eh by h s obi g ng pemt ss on 
the repre enta ona here g ve have hcon 
tahen and carefully compared w th th« 
r g nal under the accurate eye ofhlt 
O 1 ndo Jew tt 
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thickness, undu winch is plated the singular enamelled sub 
jett, of which no satisfactory explanation 1ms hitherto been 
gi\ cn , it has been supposed to be a re 
presentation of the Saviour, St Neot, St 
Ciithbeit, or of Alfred himself Hie work- (i 
nmnslnp is very curious the design was I 
first traced out m filigree attached to the \' 
face of the plate of gold, the lntencmng 
spaces were then filled up with vitreous 
pastes of different colours, so that at first 
sight the w oik appears to resemble a mosaic 
hut tlicic can bo little doubt that the colours 
were fixed upon the plate by fusion The giouml is of a rich 
blue coloured piobnbly by means of cobalt the ficc and arms 
arc xx lute ‘dightly shaded, the portions wjucli in the woodcut 
aie shaded dngonally are of a pale translucent green, and those 
winch aie lntclied with perpendicular lines are of a reddish 
brown The x itreous pastes in this instance arc semi trans- 
parent and of a crystalline crnckly appearance, resembling 
some specimens of quartz The lanty and great xaluc ot 
works of this description render it impracticable to ascertain 
by analysis the precise nature of this kind of enamel, applied 
m all known examples to gold alone and evidently thfienng 
in composition from enamels of more common occurrence, 
executed upon copper 

The late Mr Petne informed me that an ornament, enriched 
by a similar process of art had been found m the neighbour 
hood of Worthing A convex brooch of gold filigree set with 
pearls and a central enamelled ornament precisely similar to 
Alfreds jewel in the mode^of execution was found in 1840, 
about nine feet beneath the surface, in Thames street London 1 
A similar ornament of most ncli and elaborate workmanship, 
is preserved with the Hamilton gems m the Butisli Museum 
but no record of the circumstances connected with the dis 
covery 1ms been found The enamelled compartment in the 
centre is of cruciform design elegantly foliated and enriched 
witfi v arious colours, the border bemg set with pearls and 
enaiueK of smaller size, alternately This beautilul brooch 
measures m diameter 2 m and four tenths In these examples 
it appears certain that the colours were fixed upon the gold by 

1 It s in tie po session of Mr C R. it to the Sooictv ««f „ 
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exposure- to lieat, and that they may with propriety be re- 
garded as enamels. _ 

The generally received opinion has been that enamel* or 
this description were of oriental fabrication, and it is ver) 
possible, as Sir Francis Palgrave has suggested, that the 
enamelled portions of ornaments, such as the jewel of Alfred, 
were brought from the continent, either by way of Rome, or 
through that more direct intercourse with tbe East of which 
evidences might be adduced Theie appear indeed to be 
certain grounds for tbe conclusion that works of this land, ex- 
hibiting strong marks of the influence of oriental art, were pro- 
duced m early times both in England and France, but it must 
be admitted that enamels unquestionably of Byzantine work- 
manship, exhibiting the conientioual details of symbolism 
attributed to the Eastern Church, nnd bearing Greek legends; 
arc identical in the peculiarities of construction with the spe- 
cimens here noticed, as existing in England Such, ap- 
parently, are the more ancient parts of the pala d'oro, the 
decoration of the high Altar at St. Mark’s, Venice, executed 
at Constantinople, A.D. 97G, by Older of the Doge Pietro 
Orseolo™. A small portion of this pala, ns it has been 
asserted, foimerly in the Dc Bruges collection at Paris, may 
now be seen in the scries of enarucls open to public inspec- 
tion at the Museum of Economic Geology, Craig's-court, 
Charing Cross. It is an exquisite work upon gold, repre- 
senting, St Paul, ns indicated by the inscription — 0 slTJOC 
TIAVAOC — the letters arc arranged in a perpendicular line. 
In tho peculiarities of the process of art this remarkable little 
specimen precisely resembles the Alfred jewel. Tho most 
precious example, houc\er, of B} routine enamels of this de- 
scription, which t hate had occasion to examine, is the repre- 
sentation of St George, formerly in the cabinet of the duke 
of Modena, and now presen cd in the choice collection of the 
Comte de Pourtnles Gorgicr, at Paris". 

The precise period to which we may assign the establishment 
at Limoges of a school of cnamellcrs, whose earlier works exhi- 
bit evidences of B) 2 nntinc influence, has not been nseertaihed. 
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The Abbe Texicr, whose learned Historical Essnj on the Artist* 
of Limoges affords the most \alunblc information liithci to pub- 
lished on the subject of Enamel 0 , supposes that the art was 
introduced from Constantinople into France by u ay of Venice, 
towards the close of the tenth century The artificcis of 
Limoges appear to lia\e excelled in the art of enamelling, and 
during a long series of 3 ears their productions were liigldj 
esteemed in many countries of Europe A document dated 
AD 1197, shews that e\en in Italy their uorks,werc not nn- 
hnown p Of the esteem in which they were held in England a 
curious evidence is supplied by the Constitutions of the bishops 
of Worcester, Walter de Blejs, AD 1229, and Walter de 


Cantilupe, AD 1240, respecting the ornaments and \essels 

to be provided for e\ erj pai ish = 

fchurch, in which it was 01 - # I 

dained that the Euclianst 

should be reserved in a pyx 1 j 

formed either of siher, or | 

nory, or of the work of J-v 

Lunoges, “ de opere Zernoct- 

I ico 1 s Dr Rock possesses a y^/jij 

pyx of this period which had 

been used for that purpose m 

a pnnsh church 111 Bucking- 

lnm^hrre, as he has reason to o | 

behe\ e, previously to the Re- 

formation Of precisely similar 

form is the py\ in the posses- 

sion of Mr S P Cox, of which ' 


oeiieie, previously to tne we- ft 

formation Of precisely similar 

form is the pyx in the posses- 

sion of Mr S P Cox, of which ^ 

a representation is gi\en The 

field is partly of an intense 

hluc colour, produced probablj 

bj cobalt a pale green being (jit ! - 0 s»Msrco. 


* Memoires de la Soeift6 des Anti 
«jum res de 1 Ouest , I*oi tier* 1612, p 101 

* The following item occurs in a charter 
of tjjat date, cited by Ughelml, Italia 
Sacra, MI 127* “ Duas tabulaa seneas 
super auratas de labore Lunogie " 

s Milkinss Cone l pp G23, C6t> In 
the nutation book of William, dean of 
Salisbury, A 1> 1220, it » stated that at 
\\ okingham, Berkshire there was fminl 
"crux proce»sio nalis de opere Lemon 
een«i * and us the chapel of Horst, in the 
****** eounly, ** pixi, dependent super altarc 


tuna Euchansbd, de opere LeToimcensi, ’ 
(*«e) Amongst the feretra or sbnnes in 
SL Pauls, AD 1293, are enumerated 
“ duo coHrte rube-e de opere Lemosicensi 
as lAew.se candlesticks of copper and a 
cross “ de opere Limoceno Dugd Xfoa 
hi SI Amongst the gifts of Gilbert de 

Gtannlle, bishop of Rochester, 1185 

1214, arc enumerated "eofres de Luno-es 
Rt c R.IC 121 

Rochester cathedral “ bacinos de Li 
moges, <im sunt cotidie ad majus altare 
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the only othci colour winch is introduced It measuics in diarn 

m by 3 in in height, not ~ 
including the cross Enamel 
was employed in the enrich' 
jnent of every descnption of 
sacred ornament An example 
of very elegant design is pre- 
served in the cabinet of anti- 
quities, m the king’s library nt 
Pans , it is one of the vials oi 
cuvets, used tocontauv the wine 
and w atei for the service of the 
nia^s, termed amulco or phialao, 
and m Tiench burettes The 
height of the original mea- 
sures 0 m 

Plates of enamelled work 
were also much used in orna- 
menting the bindings of the 
Text us, oi other hooks of sacred 
use , a cunous example is here 
given, which exhibits a representation of Abraham receiving 




bread and wine from Mcltln«cdtc, lie is aimed m a Imubcrk 
worn o\er the gnmboi^on, and we ire a helmet with n na«»d 
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This little work, winch is to be seen at the Loin re, may be 
assigned to the close of tlie twelfth century, and affords a 
specimen of the eft am]) love, or chiselled piocess, combined 
with filigree, which is introduced in forming the quatrefoils in 
the upper and lower borders of the plate. 

Numerous processional crosses and crosiers still exist, of 
the work of Limoges. It was customary to deposit the 
crosier in the tomb of the prelate to whom it had belonged, 
and several interesting examples lunc thus been piescrved. 
The most remnikablc work of this land is the crosier dis- 
covered m a tomb at Chartres cathedral, and attributed to 
Itagenfroi, bishop of that see, who died AT). 941. It bears 
the inscription t rater wildielmxs me tecit. The design is 
exceedingly claboiate ; the costume and ornament shew that 
it* is not more ancient than the twelfth century This relic 
was purchased by the late Mr. Douce, anil by lum bequeathed 
to Sir Samuel Meyrick, in whose collection at Goodrich 
court it is now presen ed r . By the kindness of Mr. Shaw 
I am enabled here to offer a representation of a crosier 
of somewhat less beautiful design, which forms part of the 
collection of Mons Duguny at Paris* (sec next page) In 
almost all these woiks the enamel of the field is of that rich 
blue which indicates the use of cobalt 

TVniton cites a passage in a metrical Romance, descriptive 
of a tomb enriched with “ goldc and limmsc ” The work of 
Limoges was frequently rendered available in the construction 
of sepulchral memorials The enamelled tombs and effigies of 
Philippe de Dieux, bishop of Beauvais, who died 1217, Alix, 
tountcsi of Britauny, wile of Peter Mauelerc , and of Simon, 
archbishop of Bourges 1 , maj be noticed as remarkable ex- 
amples. the) were destro) oil during the last century, and the 
only -enamelled effigy in 'relief now' existing in Trance, is the 
figure of one of the sons of St Louis, who died AD 1247, 
now to he seen at St. Denis. The splendid enamelled por- 
traiture of Geoffrey, carl of Anjou, who died AD 1149, is 
pcrlnps one of the choicest examples to be found in Prance. 


’ Wtllrmin list pern an ncrllcnt re- 
presentation of tl K etcicr in the Mono- 
rntnt* InMitv. See al*o Gent. Mas 
f- S 1 5S 

« Thu wuroleut. a, « e 1l „ tint .Wh 
represent* the pyx be anging to Mr Co*, 
form part of the illustration* of Mr ${,»«'« 
VOL It. 


beautiful Senes of “ Dresses and Decora- 
tion*." and 1 am indebted to hi* kindness 
in enahl ng me Jo present to our reader* 
the»e interesting dimple* 

* Representations of these tombs mar 
aeen in Gough’s collection of drawing 
of foreign monuments, in the Bodleian. 
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It is a flat tablet, measuring about 25 in by 12^ m , which 
formerly vv as affixed to the wall in the cathedial church of 
St Julian at Le Mans, where he was lnteued" 

About the j ear 1276, the enamelled work of Limoges. was. 
^o highly m repute m England, that an aitist of tliat city, 
“ Magister Johannes Limovicensis,” was employed to construct 
the tomb and recumbent effigy of Walter de Merton, bishop 
of Rochester The monument was despoiled of the enamelled 
metal at the Reformation, but the accounts of the execu- 
tors supply the items of expenses incurred in sending a 
messenger to Limoges, and com eying the tomb from thence, 
accompanied by Master John, to Rochester The only en- 
amelled effigy now existing in England is the figure of 
William de Valence, m Westminster abbey*. he died A D 
1*296, and there can be no doubt that this highly cunous por- 
traiture, if not the woik of Master John, who might ha\e 
been cmplojcd in consequence of the previous display of 
his shill at Rochester, was produced bj an artist of Limoges 
Having now endeavoured to trace the practice of enamel- 
ling from the earliest times to the close of the thirteenth 
century, a penod when all the decorative arts were earned 
to i great degree of excellence, I ‘dial! reserve for a future 
occasion some further notices of the enamelled works of later 
times, and of progressive modifications of the process which 
ultimatcl) led to the production of the exquisite paintings 
executed b) Leouard Limosrn and the artists who were 
established at Limoges, under the influence of the times of 
I’rancis I 


The following document the most ancient recipe for the compo«ition of 
enamel hitherto noticed, is preserved in the British in one of the 

Sloano MSS which appears to have been written m England in the earlier 
part of the fourteenth century It deserves observation, as indicating that 
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English artificers about tint period were not unskilled m the art of en 
amelling that in the Boll of the inhabitant* of Pans AD 1202 the names 
of gold workers appear, designated as Englishmen, or of London and that 
of five enamellers then settled in Pans, one entered as * Iticlnrdm 1 csmail 
I6ur de Londres* ' 

SknneMS 1751 f 2 31 

4 Ad faciendum emallum Lmillum sic fit Accipe plumbum et fun le 
semper accipiendo crustuhm super emmentem, quousque totum vn^tetur 
plumbum de quo accipe partem umm et do puJveresubscnpto tantumdem 
et cst iste pul vis, Accipe pan os lnpillos nlbos qui sunt in aquis, et contere 
ipsos tn pulrcrcm nunutismmam , et si xolucns Inhere citnmim, appose 
oleum de axellams et move cum virga comb pro undi npponc lunituram 
cupri, x el vtridc Grecum , pro nihco appone liimtunm Interns cum call 
mind, pro indico, azonnm bonum \cl *>alTrc, unde xitreum ficiunt xitruin 
mdicurn 4 
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gcncially in mi iron gratc b in the centre of the room, undci 
opening or louore*, m the loof for the escape of smoke 
Lhese grates were sometimes of vast dimensions There is 
>ct extant an order by king Tohn foi the erection of two fur- 
naces in his kitchens at Hlatlborough and Ludgcrslmll, each to 
lie sufficiently laige to roast two 01 three o\en d Contem 
poxary wutcis tell us that Tolm was a bon \i\aut and some 
thing more nlthough it ninj be doubted if the best specimen 
of the cuisine of Ins tune would tempt n modem gourmet 
The method of loastmg at these grates is shewn in the 
Bajeux tapestry the spit seems to ha\c l evolved above 
the fire® The profuse hospitahtj of the old time, when 
guests were often numbered by hundreds, rendered it ne 
ccssary on great occasions to constiuct temporal y kitchens At 
the coionntion of Edivnid the Tirst, one of extraoidmaiy size 
was built at Westminster, and from the builder’s account, 
which is still piescrved we gam the unpleasant infomia 
tion that the boiled meats placed before the king s guests 
were prepared m leaden \esscls f no Accum had then arisen 
to detect death in the pot The ancient baitene de 
ci mne was by no means extensive , a writer of the thntceuth 
century has enumerated the aiticles considered necessary m 
his time among them the ladle peculiar ensign of the cook 

The cook is j scold t for 1 h s longe H hi 
occupies a conspicuous place*, as well as tlie pestle and 
mortal 

It is not nccess-uy to lead the reader through oil the offices 
nearly allied to the kitchen a good larder m ancient days w as 
doubtless a pleasant apartment, especially a royal one, when 
the king held Ins Cour plcintre, crammed with herons cranes 
swans and venison in picturesque confusion with lampreys 
and salmon from the Severn and. arum cxQjUjshts- rawrydfi, 
blubber from the whale and porpoise 
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The buttery was actually the cellar in which all liquors were 
kept, and iu the scuery wcie deposited table-cloths and 
towels or maniples, hung on perches to keep them clean, and 
also to pre\ ent the incursions of mice 1 * ; knives, salts, the cheese 
chest, candlesticks, sconces and baskets. 

We may now enter the dining or great chamber where the 
“sovereign” took his repast, the household eating in the hall'. 
Many illuminations represent the floors of rooms paved with 
coloured tiles, although it is certain they weie more frequently 
hoarded and strewed with sand or rushes, dried or green ac- 
cording to the season* ; in summer sweet herbs wcie mixed 
with .rushes If we presume the old limners to have faith- 
fully represented the manners of their times, it was cus- 
tomary for guests to throw the refuse of their plates, as 
•bones, &c. on the floor; two or three dogs grubbing about 
for such crumbs arc not unfrequently introduced in ancient 
pictures of feasts. In the sixteenth century Erasmus de- 
scribed the disgusting consequences of this habit, then still 
prevalent in England; it had been condemned by native 
writers before him It is nhnost unnecessarj to observe that 
carpets did not come into general use, until a very recent 
period. They were first introduced in the thuteenth centmy', 
and were ceitainly used in the royal apartments during the 
reign of Edward the Third 

The furniture of the dining-chamber was simple and scanty, 
consisting only of standing-tables, or tables on trcsscls, and 
wooden forms for seats 14 . It is clear from numerous allusions 
in the old romance writers tlmt the tables were removed aftci 
dinner; hence the convenience of tressels 

11 Mis main tenant que mengie ont, 

Et H table lor fu ostee * Reci eil dc Mei>t, ml j ji 31 

“Wlian hordes were lmrn a iloun anti bnmes" TnUe waschen 
Men inizt Lane sew to rncnstrales moche god nf ' 

William and the WrnwoLF 


* Ibid. To 5. See also VV ynhyn dc 
^Vxude'i “ bolcc of kerujnge, 1 * 1513 

1 See the North umberUnd Household 
Book. 1h Me names are fuquentij used, 
the one for the other, bj old poets. 

* Rot. CUus. p 05, et passim “ de 
earner! regia junchian til." 

* Household Expenses, Xc. in England, 
presented to the Roxburgh Club by lima!, 
llotfield. I Introd , p. Ixu 


* “In the Hall foure tables wuh formes, 
one counter, one cupboard, \r.s." Insen- 
torj of Sir Thomas Hilton, oflfiltonCanlc 
co. Durham. 1st. Eliz Surtees Soctetr! 
Bills and luventones, p 183 See alio 

and VV mil Cast e in 1571. Northumbcr- 
Isnd Household Rook. 

■ Men. 
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'l’hc table on the thus nt which the ontcitauici and !» s 
xupcuor guests sat was pi iced aticm the chamber, 

41 Sone the Ktiili were sette in 1 jilt 

flic real rinlcs" In its in «t the Jiuze tk'c 
Autl alle other ifttrw ird on the We henthes 
And setc so in tula* «idlt fill the liullt 
I clic tlin^nelt at his degre to tlcint the so the I'ltiJ 

The dresser, (dresson) now degraded to the Kitchen, was 
once the chief oinnuicnt ot the dining-room, and vvlintcvci 
plate the ovv net of the house might possess w as arranged on 
it to the best ad\ outage It was placed either opposite the 
dmmg-tible oi at the bach oi side of the dais The foim ot 
it Mined, sometimes it is represented exactly like a modern 
dicssci, hut it gcneiall) appears as a tall square ohjett "SMth 
steps at the top (a depth) covered with colouicd cloth, nt 
its base was a stepping-block, to enable the sen ants to tench 
anj vessel that might he lequucd We still sec china dis- 
posed above old fashioned mantels, as m some of the rooms nt 
Hampton Comt, vn the stjlc that gold and sdver plate was 
once exhibited on the dressern Little notion is cntci tamed 
of the great quantity of plate winch our ancient sovereigns and 
nob dit) possessed We may give ns an instance, the ai tides 
Conning the scivicl of pinto picsented bj Ed waul the East to 
Ins daughter Maigarct, aftei her marriage to the duke ot* 
Biahnnt It consisted of foity six silver*" cups vv lth feet, foi 
the butleay, six wane -pit elicit, four'' cw cis for water, foul 
basins with gdt escutcheons foi the hall , six great sd\ er 
dtslies For entremets, one bundled and twenty smaller dishes 
or plates, the same number of salts, one gilt salt for the 
duchess’s own use, seventy-two spoons, three silver spice 
plates and one spice spoon The goldsmith’s bill for this 
outfit amounted to £284 15s 4d 11 

In the earliest illuminations tapestry or hangings appeal 
behind the high table only nt the bach of the dais’, as m the 
engraving at the head ot this paper, copied from a MS of 
the fourteenth century , it represents the entertainments of 
Kmg Arthm by the felon and disloyal knight ‘ Cuctir cYe^* 


* Wen. 

T . h *I** re ,onit of thehe«l illustrations 
1 * nc ent lesser >" MS Laud 
K 100 R hi Roill ihu toI .me e n 
’* BUo ,wo “dm «M» jirt in* of in. 


t-cnce chsivAier, jt. t\ e fifteenth century 
« lib Gard-SlEdw I AD 12J7 
* Strutt s Ilorda &c , rol } nl *ri 
r- i 
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Pierre,” an incident in the romance of Mclndns dt Lconno};> , 
These hangings iuic suspended from hooks fi\cd in the nail, 
an arrangement \cr} perceptible m our illustration, nml were 
taken down and cirried with the ounti when he removed 
from one residence to nnothu Towards the end of the fif- 
teenth ctnturj wc find numerous instances of the chamber 
being entirety hung with tnpistr}, or stamped and gilded 
bather, at this period the prmcipd seat on the dais is m the 
form of a long high hacked couch with dhows', covered with 
embroidered silks, although woodui forms still appear, ap 
propruted to guests of mftnor 1 mk u It is possible the 
snne sort of couth was in use much earlier, and it maj 
have been identical w ith the “ lit” or bed mentioned liv the 
old romancers In the bile of “ La Mule san/ Tram ’ the 
•lady of the castle receives Sir Gnwnm seated on a magnificent 
bed or couch under n canop}, and places him b} her suit 

“ Trestot iU'cz li, costc a costi , 

I«n fot «coir h (hmojsclc " 

Lc Grand d’An^sy sajs, the custom ol entmg on a sort of 
couch, after the fisluon of the ancients, still subsisted m the 
twelfth ccntur) , his statements nic gem.rall\ well founded, 
and entitled to respect, bnt it nnj he questioned whether the 
practice existed m England after dhc Normnn Conquest, 01 
indeed for some time before that event \\ c find no instances 
of it m Savon manuscripts on the J3ajcu\ tapestrj there is 
a representation of h fe ist, hut the guests are seated m the 
oidinarj waj , and Lc Grand lumsclt has cited an incident to 
prove that it was not known among the Normans Robeit 
duke of Normandv, father of the Conqueioi, made a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem , when at Constantinople lie was much sur 
prised to see the emperor and Ins attendants take their repast 
on the ground, having neither tables nor forms Tins w as 
mercty the oriental custom, but the duke, finding it incomt 
ment, had a table and seits made after the Ticnch fnsluon, 
and the} appealed so convenient to the cmperoi and his sub 
^jCcts, tint thej adopted and learned to make thcm v In 
some Sa\on drwmgs, the dining t ible is o\ al shaped oi 


* Add MS. 12 '"’S fo 126 

* The eoruro being surmounted bj 
gilded eamugs liVe 0 e poppy lie-ids on 
ol 1 church seats thej were umallj creMs. 


* See MS Reg 14 E IV flb 211 b. 

20j / ' 


’ IIlst - h Vie rw e des 
torn i p lo3 


VOX. II 


V l 
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icnuul*, but its gcncinl foun was oblong, ns in tlic accom- 
panying illustration* 

The use of white linen table cloths nmj be nscribcd to a 
cnil> puiod , tin} me lcpri'Ctitul in Anglo Saxon ilhmn- 
nations The fall of the cloth seems to Ime been studious!} 
m ranged, and m one instance it appears gathered up 
either side of the table into a miss of plaits*, this, howcicr, 
m perhaps a singular example of the kind \Vc tuul I lean 
the Third oidcnngfho himdicd ells of linen for table cloths, 
pronoun to the Cmistmas feast at M mclicstu m 1219 x , tins 
was compni*iti\el\ a huge quantity, ns linen was b} no me ms 
plentiful at the beginning of the tlmtccnth century , *ix years 
befoio, m 1213, King lolui commanded the shciifl of Somerset 
and Dorset to buy him ill tlu good linen lie could find* At 
a latci penod the hue linen mannfai tuicd at Rheuns was U) 
great demand for the table The di »pu of the same pi ice 
was m use m the Fifteenth century, but moie comuionl} in 
"the sixteenth* The dunng table being guici illy long and 
nan on, the table cloth was sometimes ot the samo shape, 
the ends only fell o\cr the boird, which was left exposed m 
front, these ends wcic m some mst mccs fnnged with work 
resembling lace It lias been supposed tli it the cloth maj ha\c 
been laid on the table double, so tint when one side was 
soiled the other might be turned up, whence the teun “ tJou- 
Iher ,” which occurs <?o frequently in the poems of the twelfth 
niul thirteenth centuries* It may he rennikcd, liowcier, tint 
doulha frequently signified u inpkui only, oi perlnps a sur- 
inp m the following lines n clear distinction is tliawn 


Quint lave orent, si s asistrent 
Et h serjant les napes mistrent, 

Drsni les dol lien I lit s et 1 m 
I cs s-ilieres et les couti iv 
Apres Ion pun puis lo vm 
Ls c pcs d » rgcnl et d or fin 
AS uu Qnai t mu j* t < enl i plentc 

I ors foreut scrjn t nj reste 
Q u d 1 hers cl ni| es oMerent 
1 t «|Uilcielor ipmtmnt 

Et h t idle tk iviuicr 1 1 Ciiitiliek a LLsi fi 


' " ' ol i pi xvufig i 

«« ci p too 
' n»i i i 3 .j 

* Trio d aprrlxiArl cloll « o n 


’ fii e J ards 


of LI zibctl \l 1U0 \ of H muick i 1 ISO 
See W ills and fn\e tor es(S irtees So ct\) 
I is n 

* \ ic l ciiie ml i p IT 
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Ic Grind observes, tint the tibk napkin is comparatively 
a recent introduction, and tint he could find no ovidcnco 
clearly establishing its milk nt me 1 * The \\ ord occurs in Lug 
lish inventories oi the sixteenth ccntun The surnapwis «i 
cloth doubled and Hid ujkhi the ordnnn table covci, before 
the master of the house the arriuguuuit of it was a matter 
of form In “serten nrtvclcs’ foi leguliting his household 
made by licnry the Seventh, m 1 193, it is ordered, “ the 
server to liy the «nr«npe on the horde and the nssher to 
dmwc h\t and to make the pleyghtes before the kvng c ” 
Having got the cloth on om table, we may take a glance at 
the implements provided to issi-4. the process of eating, for 
mam' centuries tlicv consisted only of knives and spoons It 
seems extraordinary tint an instrument like tho lork, both 
•useful and dcaulv, should have continued out of me during so 
long a period , more tspctully as there are indications that it 
was known even iu the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
Our first Ldw vrd might have boastui the possession of one, 
it was kept among ln» juvcls 4 Pier* Gaveston, the pro 
fuse minion of Edw ird the Second, lind four, of silver, ‘ for 
eating pears'/ ■and Tohn duke of Britannv , used one, also of 
silver, to pick up ‘soppvs fiom his pottage inaylnp r Lc 
Grand say*, forks oic mentioned in an inventory of the jewels 
of Charles the liftb king of IT nice m 1379 this is tlic only 
instance he cites and the passage m which it occurs, con 
chides w ith this admirable observation — apparently up to the 
time when they (forks) cmie into use the knife was employed 
to convev food to the mouth as it ifdt is in England wheie 
for tint purpo c the blades of knives nre made broad and 
round it the end 1 1 ct there can be no doubt that unciv lhzcd 
as we may have appealed to the learned lienchman forks 
were used ns well as knives in the year 17S2 K 

The con cquences of the want of forks at table may he 
rcaddv imagined The cmer who ofhciated suved the com 
pnnv at the point of his knife, pt limps with the a sist into of 
a spoon In ‘tile bohe of Ivuuyug” befoic quoted, the 
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following ver)' ncctssar) precepts are nddr^ssta to flu* house- 
hold oflieer “Set never tw f) she, i’cs c, bees >ip fowle 
more than two fyngcr* and a thombe * A)jfttn , “ jom knvfe 
mustc he fajre and )<mr hnmles mustc he dene, and pas^e 
not two fyngers anti a thombe upon jour knyfe ” ln‘ t A / 
thawing of an Anglo Sflvon cnteitnmmu\t h one of the guests 
holds a small fish m Ins hand, being evident!) about to cut it 
up, hut luh attention is diverted by an attendant who Iul, 
brought some roasted incut on a ynl\ winch lie picscnts to 
luu\ kneel' ug At the other evtienuty of the table one of th*' 
cominii) is cutting a slice from a spit held b) a seivant mil 
similar postuio 

Tins illustration shew s the antiquity of a custom w Inch still 
pi evaded m the thirteenth centurj , \u that of placing an 
entire fish before a guest of distinction r l lie Chronicler of 
Lancrcost nairates tint Robert GiostCtc bishop of Lincoln, 
reproved Ins seneschal who had given lnm a lnrgoisCA-wolf 
and placed a small one bcfoic Ins visitor, fho call of Glouces- 
ter 1 ' The “ boke of Kermnge” liunnlies directions foi help 
mg fish, from w Inc li w c may infer that at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, it was no longei fashionable to take one m 
the hand for the pm pose of c irving , not that it is at all c’ear 
that oiu ancestors generally indulged in the mode of handling 
fish at dinner exhibited by the feaxon bon vivant at tables 
supplied with spoons as well as knives, there could have been 
little difficulty in gettmg through the fish course without 
recourse to their fingers T n turner 

” E prayed in S trull s Harda vol i ancient inventories were brought to table 
pi xvi fig ] wuh the meat 

It seems probable tl at the Hiroches k Chron de Lanercost n 41 
d argent or silver spils me t ored in 
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Tufi lollowiig dofUMcn^ extracted from the accounts of the 
humus of Merten, has been communicated In the Rev E Hob- 
house Numerous c\idenccs of this mtiue arc doubtless to 
be found not onlj m the repositories -of collegiate or chapter 
muniments, but amongst neglected parochial accounts, winch 
might repaj the trouble of research The} suppl} authentic 
information regarding portions of the fabric, and original 
te^ins of art u luch are highlj useful ns contribution 51 to the \ o- 
cabularj , hitherto \ erj imperfeit, of appropriate arte lit appel 
lations of \ anous parts of buildings, or their acce sot) ornaments 
No, remains exist of the rood loft constructed according to 
this agreement It mnj deserve notice, that Oxford, in the 
tunes of Henry YII , could not produce a jomer competent to 
the xvoik, which appears to have hecn ver) advisedly under 
t then, n^tei the model of rood lofts existing at Magdalene 
College and m the church of St Mildred, in the Poultry, 
London The frame work, or coarser parts of the construe 
tion, appears to liav e been formed of English timber, but the 
more ornamented portions v\ ere fashioned vvatli “ wnimcots, 
Estnchborde,” as deals of oak lmnorted from the Baltic are 
termed in other documents 

An Indenture of agreement between the Warden of "Merton College and 

John 1 1 her citizen of London for making a Roodloft within the Quire 

of the Church AD L48G 

This endenturc, made betwenc Maister Richard Titz James Clerk and 
Warden of Marton Coll ge m Oxford and the Felisshipe of the same place 
on tl at oon partie Anil John Fi««her Citezcn and Jovnour of London on 
that other partie XVitne^eth tl at the «eid John the da\ of the makvng of 
these presentz hath corenantid and undertaken unto the seide W artlen and 
Fclisjnpc ivele sufficiently h. werkmanly to make or do to be made a 
Rodeloft of Joynedierk w*m the Quere of Marton College afore eid m a 
pJro; Av fiem filer appoynt’ea 1 of file sem’ Joiin s owne Xy rahre nna douru'e 
m the maner and fo irme folowmg and at his propre Costs and expen is of 
all turn er of Caxiages and workmanship j erteynvn.' and belonging to the 
forcsei 1 Itodeloft, except En^lja 1 e Tymbre whiche tl e sn 1 W artlen and 
1 cli« hip at tl cire propre co tes and expenses shall do to be made rciiy 
_^jp?Sred to tl e hanks of the seile John, XVI iche Rodeloft the seid John 
si all m he or do to be ma le lake unto tl e Rodeloft of Alawdelen College 
in Oxford tl at is to wctc from ll c groui d<“ upwanle to the lowest sea hi g 
pece xij fute w* s peris* and lynterns for ij auter* Vl^o the scid John 


\ #cntn spere or semr Sir .firm ‘heph le Jornure pro J r poo re sd op s 
Prompt. Parr AmoiRst the Repne— pro j spare in camera Cancellar 
ro sceiUntous Iteconb of ihe Queen s \t Sw a ho ci rchwardrns Vcr i*. 
Jitmemlrancer old 1 ore tr payn rot* 118 11 si ofHengra ijifs * 
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graunteth, anil lijm lijinlelli by tins indenture, to make or do to be mide 
m the ■-eulu Hodelofft ferre better dory* then ther be in Mnwdtljn College 
iforcscul And fro tlie lowest «ulyng pece oi the fcul Hodelofft all the bn«t & 
upsvirilc the scid John skill mike or do to be unde, l}kc unto the Itoile 
lotft in the pirisshe Chirchc of Scmt Mild red e in the pultcre of London 
i ffote *uid dj botbc m the west parte of the seide Hodelofft and In the 
TM pirtc tliorof better then it 1- tlieic Also in the lowest Scyler the sewl 
John slnll mil e or do to be made a svorhmnnls Tn\ le c in the wc-t pirtc 
tliciof Vnd ilso it 13 cosenanted betwene the Kid parlies that the seid 
John shill mike or do to be ltndc ccrtevn jmiges in clenc rynibre, for the 
space of \vx fote ind echo of them •dnlbe ij fotc, long it the lest a«w c, suchc 
Images as the soul Warden or Ins assignee slnll nrnie ami n«igne ffor tbc 
vrlucbe Hod cloth ind weri cs in foitniic afor-cid wele and wer bemuds to 
he made and doon be the ffest ot Scint Mighell tliarcingcll tint shalbe 
in the jere of ouie lotde god m ccccIxsm ij the seal wirden and Uchs 
ship fthull well iml truclj content ind pis or do pis to the eeid John to his 
executors or afeignes, mmj h of lass fill moncs of England in the manor 
and forme following tbit is to gey 111 hand at sealing of thei e endentures 
s' 1 sxlierof tlie scid John knowlcclnth livm svcle ind trucly content and 
paid in partie of payment of the senl xa.xiji And tin. Tie idue of the seid 
xxrij' l it is cosenmted nnd aggreed betwene the seid parties that the seul 
John shall recces ve of the seal f\ mien it soche dues ru betwene them 
shalbe appoynted and as the ‘•cid Warden shall se the for eid w cries 
goyng forward Also the seid \\ irdcn and tTelndup shall fs ude to the t-ci le 
John and ij or nj of Jus servants mete ind dmi! e neci b'-irj for them 
wlule they there w erkc upon die sud Itodelofft in Mnrton College ifore cid 
And svhereis the eeid John Fjs,ln.r, John By rclie Jos nour, and \\ illui 
Petite weschaoadcler citezeins of London bj their obhgacion hers ng date 
with this en feature hen holden ind Ptedtjistls hounden unto tlie foreveid 
Wirden and flUiship in xl of goodc ind lasvfull money of England to be 
paide is hv the same olhgacion thcrof made more plemlj oppentli, neser 
thelest-e the forc-cid Warden and ffehslnp for them an l tlicir Mzcce«tm> 
woll and gmntcn bs these presentes tint if the scid John on Ins pirtie 
side and truelj hold per for me nnd hepc all and suigulai cosenants 
Aggremuits ind Appoj ntements iforsezd svhiclic on his pirtie owithe to be 
hell kept and performed m miner and forme obose relit. rved, that than 
the foreseitl obligation be cnncclhd voidc and of none efTcctc and ells to 
stondc m his full stren 3 th and sertue In ssitnc« c sslcrif the ] artica 
af srescid to thes e endentures entreehiun 0 eil Is has c set thur seilcs s osen 
tlie xj ,h dis of August in the ffirxt 3 ere of the Ileignc of Ivjng Henry 
the sy* — [To this indenture is attached a Bond in the usual furni.to?-'' 
the abuse name t sum nf 4 ! If) T 
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Mr John Parkin on communicated for cxlul lUon In Dr llromct n 
rubbm * taken on black paj cr from a <cpnlcljnl 1 n*> in racmon of a gold 
smith of \ork who died V D K>1 1, it illu tratcd the ancient practice of 
quartering family arob with tko c of in imcipal guilds or conip uiies 

A Utter was read addressed b\ the Rc\ Dr I }on of Sherborne to 
Dr Bromct, e\j res mg his willuignc •* to furiu h ll e Committee with an 
exact eq rescnlation of the mosaic pnement, now prc«cncd m Lord 
Digby s dura at Sherborne castle Dr Bronut al o communicated a 
letter from Mr Alfred S Tavh r Profc sor of Chcini try at bt Thomas a 
Hospital pointing out the injur) done to brasses winch liase become 
detached from sepulchral slabs, b\ re fixing them in the matrices with iron 
nails It ha been found experimental , Mr Tas lor observed that the 
contact of tw o metal , such as brass and iron or copper and iron or even 
line and iron (bra -* being formed of copper and zme ) leads to the rapid 
oxidation of one, and to the slow oxidation and corrosion or the other metal 
owiug to a galvanic circuit being formed under the influence of air and 
moisture The iron is oxidize l the oxides and carbonates of copper and 
unc are slowlj formed and a blueish white cru t si reads o\cr the bras 
Mr Taylor suggested tint in re fixing bras es 
bra s beaded Jl ish nail should be used or tint 
the iron should be sol lered to the back of the 
brass in case jt were objectionable to drill a 
hole through the latter Mr TaMor added that he had found some brasses 
of the fifteenth century laid down with hard pitch only, which on cxamina 
tion had apparently all the i rojurtics of common pitch and was as fit for 
being re employ ed ns when first u«cd 

Mr Frederick Ouvry exhibited a small perfumed ball composed of 
earthy or metallic matter, enclosed in a highly wrought silver filigree case 
mounted on a tripod stand which he conecncd to have been an appendage 
to a toilette table of the sixteenth century T! e character of the ornament 
appeared to shew that it was of oriental workmanship 

Mr John M ngkt of the Temple exhibited an impression from the «eal 
of John Peclnni found at St Augu tines moon tery Canterbury, the 
of the deuce was the IIolj- Lamb carrying a bannerol en igned 
\y ith the cro^s 

Mr \lbcrt "Waj communicated a letter from Mr W II Clarke of 
\ork enclosing itnprc« ions of Roman com found in the gardens within 
the ancient wall ofiork extending from Skellergatc to Micklegate Bar, 
in 1844 and 1815 Mr Clarl e stated that c ns were frequentlj fount m 
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these gardens on the surface of the ground particular!) after run and at 
the dcptli of two or three feet, in trenching The pieces to u hich his present 
communication related are third brass coins of Constantine the Great, Max 
entius Maxtmmus tuid Caransms (') 

Mr Po) ntcr communicated a (lruung which icpre'cnts the font in 



and presents an example of tin 
usual and beautiful design 

Ml \V Helton Eung-Aaff of 
Thirsk forwarded the following 
notes on Dailmgton and Kirby 
Wi<k churches 

Darlington church in the county 
of Durham is an extremely hand 
some edikee of the Early Fnglish 
style consisting of nave and aisles 
cel and central tower with a goc 
formerly collegiate 

Ixteriob — T he cast end has 
tw a barbarous Btyle, and an ugly 
added on the south of the chancel 
dowa arc well moulded one lias a i 
shaped panelling running round it 
there nn» aul aster sep dclire of ven 
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work a double Decorated j i«cma in the evt wall an I tlirce gootl 1 arty 
Decorated ecdilia Beneath the chancel arch is a stone rood screen plain 
mil supported In a simple pointed nrcli non sustaining a huge organ 
gallerx The chancel is fitted with still and the miserere seats exhibit 
grotesque designs amongst which is n n presentation of the Scripture 
1 istorj of Daaid and Goliath* All the ct dings are Hat in ide, but as tho 
transepts and naac retain their ancient pitch on the exterior it is j ossiblc 
that the original roofs max still remain Hie central tower is sustained by 
four exquisite arcles the piers of which line been much cut to admit of 
the construction of galleries The na\c npp art. to be of Transition work 
but apjroaclcs to pure 1 arl\ 1 nglish Manx of the pointed arches of this 
church arc untrue one 6idc of the arch 1 um, struck from n different centre 
to the other T1 e xtIioIc eh irth is f in isl cd w ith a clcrestorx an 1 m the 
liaxe beautiful pillars and corbels runain as if to sustain a «tonc roof Tho 
pews are of a most unsightly character ns arc the galleries T! e arcade 
work in the transepts is \irx Gne, tlie font is surmounted bj a handsome 
Perpendicular coxcr 

l XTERlon — Tl o naxe is entered l ) three doorwaxt. that on the west is 
acrj elaborate but the shafts are gone, aboxe each doorwa) is an empty 
niche the south door had formerly a porch xxl ids has long been demolislu 1 
leax log the flagguig exposed in the church x anl on one side of this door is 
a small trefoded recess which has apparent!) been a lenatura but the 
basin 1 as been entircl) dcstrojed A mutilated stone cofin lies near tho 
chancel door 

Tho church of St John Kirbx \VLk in the count) of "\ork is built in 
the Decorated style but the arcl itepturc of the chancel is much more 
fiond than that of the naxe It consists of a western tower naxe anl 
aisles chancel and north aisle and a modem south porch Most of the 
nax e window s have been modernized but there arc one or two in the north 
ai«lt with flowing tracer) and a square debased one with round lights without 
foliations inserted in beautiful Decorated mouldings The windows of the 
chancel are ver) good but of the cast wi ldow nothing remains excepting 
the fve principal 1 gl ts the whole of the gable having been cut away to 
ltmt of the construction of a flat roof On the north side of the nave 
there is a vey good Is orman doorway and the priest s door is an ex 
cellent example of the Decorated sty le All the corh el heads arc in good 
J reservation an l very beautifillx executed The nave is divided from the 
aisles by octagonal piers there is nothing remarkable in tl c interior of tli s 
part of the church the chnncel is ornamented b) three fine sc dilia of equal 
hinyht terminating in frniaU a trefoded piscina, the bason of which is eight 
"mde 1 having tl e form of a carved head an 1 tw o l eautiful canopied niches 
at the sides of the east windows One of the brackets of these niches has 
been represented m the Gloss iry of Arcl itecture the other is much 
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detaccd The east part of the noith clianccl aisle i« separated from the rest 
bj a stone wall , it is approached bj a small door in the chancel, and in the 
wall separating it from tins part, north of the altar, is tui altar tomb, 
robbed of its cfligt and placed under a trefoded receded arch which has a 
crockcted pediment terminating in a finial, a little to the right is a bracket 
for a lamp The chapel itself now senes as a acstrj and in it are a 
bracket lngli up m the south east corner, supported bj a frog, and an 
ambry m the west wall Probably the recess Ichind the tomb was open 
to this room as founders tombs frequenth arc Near it stands the font, 
which is octagonal 

In the east window are two shields of stained glass, one of which exhibits 
the "Mowbray arms , also three designs in the shape of shields made up of 
fragments It is said that a great portion of the glass of this church 6en cd 
to decorate a library near \Aakefield The window was within memory, 
ncarlj filled with painted glass before it was cut down In tlie church- 
yard is a stone pedestal aery plain, now surmounted by a modem dial, 
this appears to have formed part of a monumental cross 

Mr Samuel Birch communicated a notice of some ancient objects disco 
\ercd in Ireland accompanied by representations designed by Mr J Fitz 
gerald of the British Museum They form part of a large collection of 
Celtic antiquities consisting of Stone celts arrow heads and knives of 
pyromachous silex with some stone beads and metallic celt-heads, found 
chiefly m the counties of Tyrone and Antnm These remains were col 
lected by Mr ITanaghan a gentleman attached to the Irish suraej and 
were acquired in the year 18 J 1 bj the British Museum The hook shaped 


bronze implement of which a repre- 
sentation is here given appears to 
be a land of falx or pruning hook 
It measures four inches and three 
quarters from the extremity of the 
blade to the back of the socket into 



which the handle was inserted and fixed by a met Tins object was fo ind 
at the depth of six feet in a bog in the vicinity of the mountain range two 
miles east from Ballygawley in the county of Tyrone In the Dublin Penny 
Journal vol l p 108 Air John O Donovan has given as an illustration 
of his remarks on the antiquity of com in Ireland a woodcut which repre 
sents one or the ancient bronze reaping hooks so frequently found in 
Ireland and which from its material must be of the most remote anti 
quity This implement measures about six inches in length the curved 
l lade appears to be double edge l and heaps a general resemblance U\thc 
1 ook preserved at the British Museum 1 ut the socket for receiving 
Hit is somewhat difT rent not being formed with a shoulder as m tliat 
spec men 

In the Farm, collection is to be noticed a st igi lar object forme 1 of bronze 
the use and intention of ahull it woul l be difhcult to characterize it is in 
tl e form of a crescent an 1 measures five inches in diameter it H j erfectlr 
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flat, the edge being slightly rounded off on one ‘tide one extremity of the 
crescent is broken off, and it is furnished 
■with a small projecting piece apparent!} m 
tended to be fitted to a handle This rebc 
■was found m arable land at Aughnaclac , 
count}* Tyrone There i» also a large flat 
bead, or amulet, formed of amber -which was 
found with another similar ornament and an 
arrow head as it is supposed, formed of 
•siler on the summit of a grass} hill al>out 
two feet under the surface, clo«e to a email 
urn which contained blue ashes This urn, 
n5 it was “stated was broken bj the finder, as was al o the •second amber 
bead This discovery was made at a <=pot one mile south-ea t 
from Callvgawler, in the direction of Dungannon count} 
t Tyrone In the same neighbourhood was found the spear 
fiead of which a representation is here gnen it measures six 
inche-* in length and is a good specimen of Celtic work On 
cither side of the socket is a lozemrc shaped projection perfor 
ated in order to attach it 1 \ means of a strap or coni to the 
shaft It was discovered in a hog in the mountain range throe 
miles south of Terman Hock, on the road from lerman t< 

Ball} gawlej 
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Dr Bromet exhibited impressions of three ancient penis The first was 
from a silver matrix, of circular form, m the possession of Mr E G Wrighte, 
of Hereford , it is charged with an escutcheon of arms (three lions passant, 
paulint) surrounded by the legend S Baxliuobyxi Ciuitatis Hetf- 
roiiDiE The design seems to indicate that this matrix "as cut m tie 
time of Edward III or Richard II The second was a circular seal of 
aery elegant design, bearing on two scrolls the name Gorge Itpgmanfccn 
The matrix is preserved in the museum at York, and appears to have 
been cut about the time of Beni} V In the centre appears a maiden 
seated on a flowery hank or ridge, which is enclosed by a wattled fence 
(making the canting device Vyg-may den J ) , her left hand rests on An 
escutcheon of arms, (quarterly , three stags’ faces and a chevron between 
three mullets pierced,) and in her right she holds, upon a truncheon, 
a grand heaume surmounted by a unicorn’s head, as a crest The third 
"as an oval seal, inscribed SiGiiiYir Roeeeti Tiniey ApchIDIAC 
Eliexsis with an escutcheon of arms, (a lion s head erased, between three 
crescents,) and above it this device — issuing from clouds a dexter arm 
grasping an olive branch, motto — Vt in die nouis«imo Robert Tinley, 
according to W lllis, was collated Archdeacon of Lly in 1600, and died 
1616 

Mr Charles Winston, of the Temple, communicated the following rc 
marks on the stained glass m the three north windows of Kmgsdovvn 
church, Kent In the course of September, 1844 the lead work of the glass 
in the tracery lights of the three north windows of Kingsclown church, 
Kent was renewed and the glass protected from further injury by wire 
guards at the expense of Airs Ann Coljer, of rarningbani 1 he princi- 
pal subject m the eastern window of the chancel is a white fish or luce, on 
a red ground bordered with yellow quatrefoils , the glass itself being 
adapted to a trefofled opening That m the next window (the first in the 
nave) is a figure of Christ sitting enthroned, on a ground of omnmented white 
quarries, surrounded hy a yellow border of quatrcfoil* separated from each 
other by small cro«s-liatched spaces This glass occupies n quatrefoded 
Opening That m the next window consists of a figure of the A irgm Alary , 
crowned, standing with a flower in her right hand, and supporting the 
infant Jesus on her left ami It is surrounded with quanaes and a border 
exactly the same as in the last example and occupies a similar quatrefoded 
opening In the lower light* of these windows are some trifling fragments 
of borders and quarries, which being useful evidences of the nature o^^hc 
original design have been carefully rc leaded The glass first mentioned 
is in tolerable prescrvati n The figures arc perfect excepting the face of 
Christ, winch is lost and the figure of the infant Jesus of winch the mm 
bus and one arm only remain A quarry may be defective in some place*. 
I ut no attempt has Iteen made to supply the*c deficiencies vv ith new painted 
C a** it wa* di etn'd expedient to preserve what remained, without restor 
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detailing pome recent discoveries nt Houghton IIou«e, Northaniptondiirc, 
the scat of tlic duke of Rucclcugli, chidlv erected b) Peter Puget, tn the 
tune of Ralph, duke of Montague, ambassador at the court of Lewis M 
Tlie ceilings of the hall and state apartments were painted b) De errio 
Mr Fcrrcj observed, “My object in these remarks is to call attention to the 
more ancient part of the structure The present great hall of the mansion 
vs loll) and well proportioned, the ceiling vs cov ed and elaborate!) painte 
The hall is entirclj lighted from the south side, and opens into o sm a 
quadrangle, there arc evident trices in tins court of a much earlier building; 
although the general design of the exterior parts has been accommodate! 
to suit the more modem stale, string courses, eaves, mouldings, and 
window labels (ski] full) as they have been incorporated with cornices and 
window dressings of Roman character), can clear!) be defined 1 he only 
parts of the exterior of the former baronial residence which remain unaltered 
are the copings Bummer stones, and gable ornaments nt each end of the 
great ball referred to The spindles stdl remain on the gable turrets, hut 
the vanes have long since been dcstro)cd My attention having been 
arrested by these remains I mentioned the circumstance to the duke, who 
encouraged me to prosecute m> investigation further Lad lers were then 
procured, and perceiving small windows in each gable winch had been 
blocked up, I had one opened and entered the roof under which the ceiling 
had been painted by De Verne I thought it not improbable that the roof 
of this hall would he curious and I was not disappointed in mv anticipations 
On procuring a light 1 found that the oak roof was of most beautiful design, 
and in good preservation and a roof of no common interest Owing to the 
obstructions offered bj the modern timbers and iron tics which suspended 
the painted ceiling I was unable to make out completel) the design, and 
cannot speak confidently whether the roof consisted of hammer beams at the 
feet of the principal rafters, but I am inclined to tlunk it did not but that 
the principal rafters were connected with elaborately moulded carved timbers 
which formed an arch under the collar beams like the roof of the arcln 
episcopal hall at Croydon and the hall at Abbey Milton, Dorset I found no 
appearance of a louvre, and indeed many large halls of this date are without 
such features The spandrels above the collar beams are filled with varied 
tracery The arched braces under the purlins are eusped and the faces of 
the lower range ornamented completelj with sunk quatrefoils and other 
devices At one end of the roof is a couplet window now blocked up and 
at the other end a trefoiled window of very pleasing design , the character 
of this latter window is evidently ecclesiastical, and both by its form and 
mouldings may be clearly assigned to an earlier date , it is a window of 
very good early Decorated form probably taken from the chapel which 
on-e formed an adjunct to this ducal residence 

The Rev B Belcher ofWestTisted Hants communicated the following 
particulars regarding the church of Wamford in the same count) and the 
interesting commemorative inscriptions which are theTe to be seen The 
attention of the Committee had been directed to some peculiarities m this 
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structure bj the Ilcv Artliur IIu^^cj, as mentioned in the Proceedings, 
Nov 13,1844 (Archicol Joum , vol 1 p 393) Mr Belcher stated that in 
the southern wall, within the porch, and just over the “ consecration stone," 
mentioned bj Sir llu*sej, is to he seen an inscribed stone with the follow- 
ing legend 


■FRAER6SI01R 




R€SiS€MICK€OTC 


M/XBRI S jJFVBlVTfl 


The last line of this legend evidently should he read thus— “ Wilfnt fun- 
davit, bonus Adam renovmt,’ but the two last syllables of the conclud- 
ing word appear, for want of space, to have been inserted at the close of 
the fifth line — r’ yayit, the letter k’ serving as a reference This mode 
of supplying a deficiency in space, technically termed ‘ hooking up,' is 
used m MSS , hut very singular as occurring on an inscribed stone 

In tbe northern wall is to be seen a second inscribed stone, which has 
suffered from the injuries of time, and the letters appear to have been re 
touched Mr Belcher read the inscription thus, 

* KB AM DE PORTV BENE DICAT SOLIS AB ORTV 
GENS CRYCTe SIGNSTA (A QYO) SVM SIC RENOYATA 

The letters between brackets in the last line, which he supposed might 
be supplied by the words A QYO, are nearly effaced These legends ap- 
parently record the rebuilding, by Adam de Portu, of a church founded at 
Y amfbrd by Wilfrid, as Sir Wyndham supposed, between the years 679 
and 685 (Archseologia, vol v p 363 ) They have been given, but inac- 
curately, by Bishop Gibbon in his additions to Camden, and by Pegge, in 
the Sylloge of the remaining authentic inscriptions, relative to the erection 
of our Engh«h churches, (Bibliotheca Topog Bntann , No xh pp 11,25 ) 
The inscription ran thus, according to Bishop Gibson 
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A !« lileJe l*ortu sol • l«rnct!*c*t *b ortu, 

(ten* truce »i„n»la per *(ucra lie sum rtn i»»l* 

Intmonlp preee ve«tra »»n tifieatc 
Trtnjitl fattorts tcmorts ft jui ! rrs 
Wllfnd fuadath, bonus \tUm »5c tenor as it* 

"Wilfrid, archbishop of York, dmcn from hit kp b) I tffrul* the k»iij 
of Northumbria, according to Bctlri narration, M«itcd these part*, w 
pnaeludtlu doctrine* of C lin«!nmty. nbout A I) f»7fi 1’ddw ach, h‘U£ of 
Sudu x,lrtd jirofi «m* 1 Chrutiamt} , A t) GGU w lit n tin* counlr) , then called 
tin land of the M cam in, wa* giten to him b\ \\ ulphrn, Kim? of Mercia 
No part of the existing building can hi attributed, oh Mr Belcher observed, 
to tins early period the tower appears to l>c the oldest jiortion, it i* v ' c * 
built, the lower window* u well ns the circular ones in the bilfrj, Brc 
sph)id, nnd the mtrndo* of the west window is supported on two slender 
shads, with foliated capitals The semicircular arch appears here, but the 
arch between the tower and nave is pointed, corresponding villi the side 
windows, nnd maj liaac liccn the work of Adam dc Portu, who possessed 
the lordship of "W am ford during the reigns of Ilenrj II , Richard I nm 
John (l)itgd liar, i 103) Tin present imc, Mr llclchcr obvnri. « 
ibont four feet broader than that which was built at the same time fli the 
tower, ns maj be seen bj foundations at the south ca6t corner of the tower 
The side walls ha \0 been rni«ed about four fut, probably at tin same time 
when the east window was inserted, and the original roof had, doubtless, 
ti higher pitch than the present one, which is nearly fiat so that when it 
was lowered, it bccnine necessary to raise the side walls There is a Nor- 
man font, in bad condition, a double ambry in the north wall of the 
chancel, and three stalls with miserere seats, now nailed down 

In the north wall of the nave there is an arched recess, which, ns Mr 
Belcher supposed indicates the position of the staircase leading to the rood 
loft There is a flat sepulchral slab, of greater width nt the head than at 
the lower extremity, ornamented near the top with bosses and circles ui 
relief There appears to liar e been a northern porch and doorway opposite 
to the southern door, and a basin for holy water at the west door exter- 
nally This doorway has a pointed arch, of inferior workmanship 

Mr Belcher corrected the following trifling errors in the notice df this 
church previously given in the Journal —The tower stairs are supported 
by a single post , and the recessed landing is in the south western angle of 
the wall The inscribed stones are not both in the northern wall one of 
them being in the southern wall, within the porch At a short distance 
eastward of the church are the cunous ruins of a structure, vulgarly called 


* Cwnden * Bntwima by Bishop Gibson, vol 
the 1 ties is given. 

l w y° ur devotions tv ry day 

l or Adam Port who thus repair d me pray 
All joi t! at come 1 ere 
Best Waknl prayer 


u. p 146 where the following vers on of 

On the Church Builders 
Both youngers and el lers 
B hat pious \\ llfrid rais d 
Goo t Adam n creas d. 
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King Johns Home, of which Mr Hcnrj Wjndham, m 1778, give an 
account, illustrated 1 >j plate* find published in the Archtrologin, aol v p 
357 He supposed tint those were the remains of A\ llfrul s church, hut the 
architectural chancier indicates a innch later date It has Rid *cqucntl) 
been allowed to go acij nuich to nun, and is surrounded bj trees, which 
hasten its decaa two only of the four pillars represented bj Mr ‘Wjndham 
are now standing 

Dr Bromet read some further remarks on the nuns nt’W arnford, addressed 
to him bj Mr Hussey, who obsened that the notion of their being the 
remains of W ilfrul s church is pcrfcctl} futile and that the budding had 
evidently been a domestic structure The late Mr 1’ctruj made several 
drawings of these rums some years since, and fiom the«c Air William 
Twopenj formed the conjectures regarding the original form of the roof 
gnen'in the letter press winch accompanies Ins Ttchings of Capitals 
(pnvatcl) printed) 

• « ArniL 23 

Mr John Lean, of the Office of Ordnance, Tower, communicated a rub 
bing from a sepulchral brass which exists in the church of Bhsland, near 
Bodmin, Cornwall It is affixed to a large slab of granite forming part 
of the paicment of the chancel, immediately m front of the holy table 
This memorial consists of the figure of a priest, vested in the alb and clia 
suble , it measures nineteen inches and a quarter in length, and under the 
feet of the figure is the following inscription — 

Orate p aia Johis Balsam q®nd*m Rectons isti Pcclic 
qm obijt die Mesis ScptCbr Anno dm M® CCCC° decirao 
It is singular that the date of the day of the month on which he died is not 
guen, a blank space appearing on the brass plate, although the remainder 
of the legend is complete 

Mr W H Clarke, of the Minster Yard A ork sent an impression in 
sealing wax, from a com recently found in Nunnery lane in that city 
It is a third brass com of Constantine reverse YIRTUS EXERCIT — 
two captii es under a trophj Mr Clarke stated that Roman coins hare 
also been found near the Mount H>H York in the course of recent cx 
cavations wlnch-have been made tor the North Midland Railwav 

The Ilea HAiry Hodge" rector of Alphamstone Essex communicated 
impressions in sealing wax from two brass jetons discoiered during the 
lecent removal of an old building which appeared to bate formed a side 
of a quadrangle portion of Glees Hall Jhe chief manor house in the parish 
The more ancient of the two is a Rechen Pfennig or Nuremburgh counter, 
which exhibits on one side the ITeichsapfel or mound of sovereignty within 
a trefoil interlaced with a triangle and on the other three fleurs de hs and 
three crowns placed circularly around a rose Seaeral similar types are 
given bj Snell mg m his View of the origin of jetons See pi 3 31 

p 10 The second is a large counter, one of those made by Wolfgang 
I aufer at N uremburgh which relate according to Snelhng to Prance * On 
aot. 11 c C 
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onf . #}(lc I* pern 1 dolphin trownid, with the inscription IXCOLt 'NT\ 

A D1 LPIIINO, »Uu*ni i rot al lj , to the 1 irth of th Dauphin in »G01 
Oj\ tlw other aide i« a tun* to of I'nw, hoi ling n conmroj ta and hitmtn? 
implement* of war, 1 \ PAC1 L1IJI III A*, in tin exergue the maker * 
name, M OM* LUI 

Dr IlromcL exhibited drawing* of the distcmfvrr painting htch di* 
cohered In Onjdon church, Sum) It rcprc*cnt* St Christopher, and i* 
punted on the south wall opposite to the north door On the left of the 
Mint arc reen figure* of a king and quern, intended, a* Mr Ltnd*at, the 
\icar of Crojdon suggested to represent 1 dward III and Philipp 1 The 
drawing* exhibited were made In Mr G Jsohlc and Dr IJromct 

Mr 1 homt* Charles of Mudstone, exhibited, h) Dr Ilromet, a fragment 
of an cmljossed tile found at Iloxhj nbbej, Kent „ 

llie lit* W Gre), of Allington, \\ dtshire, communicated a representa- 
tion of two memorial escutcheon* which are to lx- seen at Amesburv church 
accompanied b) Pome conjecture* in regard to their import The east end. 
of the chancel was rebuilt about the time of King Hcnr) A II , and the cast 
window has a label moulding supported on cither side h) corbels in the 
form of angel* bearing escutcheon* The angel which i* seen on the north 
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ornaments are the memorials of a benefactor and of lus \\ ife, ho contributed 
to the rebuilding of the chancel 

Mr Birch, of the British Museum, communicated to the Committee a 
drawing of a peculiar barrel shaped a ase of pale red ware, measuring in 
height about 8 m , presented to the British Museum, in 1 839, by the Eight 
Hon C Shaw Lefevrc, Speaker of the House of Commons Mr Birch 
stated that the engineer of the South Western Railway, Mr Albinus 
Martin, informed Mr Lefevre that this vase was found in the winter of 
1839 in the chalk cutting, about 400 yards east of the Reading road bridge, 
in the parish of Basingstoke, at a depth of from three to four feet from the 
surface W ith the barrel were di«eo\ ered also parts of four other vessels, 
\ scull, and some human bone**, apparently the remains of a female An 
mcQ^ctual search was made for coins Mr Birch ob era ed that Mr Long, 
of Farnham, has conjectured, in a pamphlet privately printed, that the V in 
domum of the Romans was not at Silcliester, but at a point nearly identical 
4 with that where these remains were found 

Mr Evelyn P Shirley , M P , exhibited a remarkablj perfect mazer bowl 
of the tune of Richard II The bowl is formed of some light and mottled 
wood highly polished, probably maple, with a broad run of silver gilt, round 
the extenor of which, on a hatched ground, is the following legend in 
characters slightly raised— 

In i^t namt or i!»t tnnitt 
61U l!)t lap jroO tmni to me 


Mr Hodgkinson, of East Acton, submitted to the inspection of the Com 
nnttee a fine Psalter of the latter part of the 13th centum , on the first foho 
are emblazoned the arms of Clare and England The initial letters are 
lanre, and of a design uncommon in English MSS Mr Hodgkinson stated 
that from the occurrence of the autograph of Robert Hare 1561, on the 
first folio, he had been led to conjecture that the \olumc may have once 
belonged to the cathedral of Lincoln as the Hares of Derbyshire were 
connected with the family of Bishop Watson the last Roman Catholic 
prelate of that s c e, who gave several relics appertaining to his Cathedral to 
the same Robert Hare, and amongst them the nng of St. Cuthhert In the 
■Rainwear .y j iTOfwcvjiWiniiur «5if Ah? »nh\* oi r >Siy ..Mdw nr 

Hodgkinson exhibited al o a walking staff carved with a calendar m runic 
characters the date of which is probablv about the end of the sixteenth 
century , and a bronze tankard embossed w ith the representation of a boar 
hunt, of about the same date and of German workmanslup A detailed 
account of a similar staff with representations of the symbols has been 
published by Jens Wolff formerly Norwegian Consul at London under 
the following title Runahefh, le Runic Rim Stock, ou Calendner Ru 
mque Pans 1&20 


Mr W ai laid before tbe Committee a sketch of a singular example of 
construction technically termed • joggling of which some remains are to 
be seen in the field on the south side of the naie of Tewksbniy abbey 
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church Thirty or forty blocks, of a light calcareous material, are to be 
seen piled, up against the southern wall, with 
sculptured fragments of various dates, near 
the old dooi way which led from the church 
into the cloisters Each measures about 1 ft 
8 in by 10 in , and they appear to have formed 
part of a flat ceiling The contrivance hy 
winch the} are “joggled together is shewn in 
the annexed wood cut, which represents two of 
these blocks The connecting mortices are 
formed on two adjoining sides of each block, 
and on the opposite sides are the corresponding 
tenons which are cut with great precision, and 
measure in width 2f in The dressed face of the stone, which formed part 
of the flat ceding, measures about 1 ft 8 in by 8^ in , the opposite side of 
the block being left rough hewn , and the accuracy with which the stone ( 
cutters had performed their task must have rendered this curious “joggle 1 * 
a very durable construction, available in a case where a flat ceding of 
masonry might be required 

A letter was read, addressed by Mr R G P Minty, of Norwich, to 
Mr Barnwell, in reference to the injury occasioned to St Julian e church 
in that city by tbe fall of the east end of the chancel Mr Minty stated 
that there appeared to have been a settlement in the chancel arch, partly 
caused perhaps, by the pressure of the steeple and church which is built 
on the side of a hill, and parti) from the custom prevailing in Norwich, of 
digging graves close to th“ foundation of the building It appeared that, 
several years since, the east window fell out when it was partly blocked up 
and an unsightly one inserted m its place Mr Minty observ ed that in the 
event of the church being restored, it is proposed to re open the Norman 
doorway on the south side which is engraved m the Archrcologia vol \n 
P \74 \X is to be regretted 'however, that little of tbe mouldings there 
delineated have escaped the destructive effects of time and the violence of 
man The outer moulding is entirely gone , it is difficult to ascertain what 
the second has been , and only a small portion of the inner moulding is per 
feet The door has been bricked up and the earth has accumulated to 
within three feet of the abacus As there is a possibility of the church 
being destroy cd Mr Minty forwarded tbe dimensions of it, as nearly as he 


could ascertain them 

Length of the church 3G feet 

Breadth 1 7 

Thickness of the wall 3 

Length of the chancel about 1 8 

Thickness of the east wall about 3$ 

Height of tower to the buttress, about l )G 

Diam interior of ground floor of tow cr about 11 
Thickness of the w all I 
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Mr Hawkins exhibited a bronze figure, which "as found by Mr 
Locket, eergeant at mace, amongst a quantity of rubbish, when some xvor 
men were pulling down an old wall belonging to the duke of Buckingham s 
palace or castle in 'SVnllgate Macclesfield Mr Locket stated that the figure 
was covered oTer with dirt and rust so as to be scarcely perceptible, u 
he cleaned it with sulphuric acid It had been fixed by two rivets throug 
the feet to an iron bar secured in a piece of stone The iron bai was cor 
rodedbj rust, so that the rivets gave way, and the bar broke to pieces t 
had been placed in a triangular niche about a foot high the niche itse 
liav ing been twelve or fourteen feet from the ground The image could y 
not even have been seen from below It measures in length about 5 in / 
Mr Edward Hoare, of Cork, presented a lithographic ieprese 
an “ unique and hitherto unknown variety of the gold ring money 
of Ireland, in the form of an ear ornament, found in a turf bog 
in the neighbourhood of Macroom, co Cork and now in Mr 
Hoare s collection It weighs 2 dwts 5 grs A more detailed 
account of this ring is given m the Numismatic Chronicle 
for April 1844 Mr Hoare sent also a drawing of a silver ring, now 
in his possession described as “ a decade signet- 
ring discovered near Cork, in 1844 The lioop 
is composed of nine knobs or bosses which may 
have served instead of beads in numbering prayers, 
whilst the central portion which forms the signet 
supplied the place of the g anile Some person*, 
as Mr Hoare remarked, have considered this ring os very ancient, Mr 
Lindsay supposed it to bo of earlier date than the ninth century , regarding 
the device as representing an arm issuing from the clouds, holding a cioss, 
with a crown or nn ecclesiastical cap beneath it Sir \\ illiam Betham 
expressed tbeJbllowing opinion respecting this relic ‘ There can be little 
doubt but y our ring i« a decade ring, as there are ten knobs or halls round 
it The globe surmounted by a cross is a Christian emblem of sovereignty , 
the ring and cross, of a bishop , the cap looks like a crown and only that 
the ting is too old it might be considered the ciulid or barred crown of a 
sovereign pnnee It certain!} is of considerable antiquit} , and Mr Lindsay 
is not far out in his estimation Mr Hoare is disposed to conclude from 
these statements Uiat this relic had been the signet of an Irish ecclesiastic, 
at an early period the device appears, lion ever, to hear much resemblance 
to those which were used in England (luring the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries as marks or personal devices bv merchants In these marks the 
uutial of the name vs usually surmounted by a cro«s with a sort of vane 
appended to it , and uv this instance it nught he conjectured that the letter 
B was intended to in hcatc the name of the individual whilst the shamrocks 
cvilcntlv denoted his Irish extraction 

Mr I loan stated also m rcfircncc to the not ce of In*h ring money 
communicated to the Committee by Mr Sandhill (Arch e< logical .looms! 

' » p -j 7) that of the silver nm.s the rant i of which is ven great he 
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possessed no specimen, but tint hts collection comprised four gold nngs, 
and one of bronze To there he had added one of the iron rings, brought 
from Sicm Leone, where thej are used at the present time as current 
inonej , bein'? prcctrelv similar m shape to the Celtic ring-motiey which is 
discovered in Ireland He reported that three fine specimens of gold ring- 
money, recently discovered, are now for sale at a jeweller s shop in Cork; 
one of them has the central portion engraved, or grooved, and large flat 
plates at the extremities , the others terminate in the cup shaped fashion 
the) are of the purest gold, and of considerable weight, the intrinsic value 
of the three nngs being about 18/ It is probable that these singular relics 
will shortlj be condemned to the crucible, unle-s some purchaser bhould be 
«mnd who would rescue them from destruction 

4^velj n P Shirk) , Esq , M F , exhibited sev cral Roman coins found in the 
parwTof Eatmgton, co W arwick, a fibula, part of a buckle, and fragments, 
of “ Samian * pottery, stamped with the potter s marks satvbn im OF 
(officini) nnd semia m (Sentiamanu) Thej were found in Eatmgton 
Park" 

The Rev H T Ellacombe, of Bitton, communicated a rubbing from an 
carl) incised slab at Carisbrook, m Uie Isle of "Wight, the slab narrows 
towards the feet, the lower portion of the figure is defaced A representation 
of it was engraved b) Charles Tomkins, in 1794 This slab represents an 
ecclesiastic, his head tonsured and bare, and in Ins right hand lie bears a 
pastoral staff with n plain curved head Possibly it is the memorial of one 
of the abbots of Cansbrook, where William Fitz O bom, who subdued the 
island, founded an abbey, which subsequently became a cell to the house 
of St Mar) dc Lyra, in Normand) 

Mr lIodgkin«on sent for the inspection of the Committee an elaborately 
carved rchqunrv , or coffer, such as were called forcirrs, of the earl) part of 
the fourteenth ccntur) *It was purchased at Eu, in Norm and) , and is sup 
posed to have belonged to the nbbc) of St Laurence in that town 

Mr Ilodgkinson exhibited al-o a small carving in ivon, apparent!) of the 
fourteenth century, dv»cov crcd on the site of Kilbum priory, Middlesex 
Mr Charles E Lcfro) communicated, through Mr Terre), for the in- 
spection of the Committee, the remarkable collection of Merov uigian, and 
other gold coins, di«cov ered b) him in 1828 on a heath in the parish of 
Crondale, in Ihnapshire It consisted of one hundred small gold coins, 
vurjuig in weight from 19 J gr to 23 gr , the value of each piece being 
about three shillings With there were found two triangular gold oma 
ments set with rubies nttached to small chains, formed like those which are 
made at Trinchmopol), and terminating with a hook and an e) c The 
discover) was made 1>\ Mr I efro) at a spot where some ridges, called the 
Rampings or Ramparts, apparentl) the traces of ancient tracks, arc to be 
nolictd on the ol l wav leading from BKckwater to Crondale, in the vicimt) 
of an earth work, apparentlv Saxon called “ C-erer s Camp, and of other 
ancient remains A turf had been pared off for firing, m the usual manner, 
leaving a smooth * dished surface, on which a little heap apparentlv of 
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brass buttons, was perceived by Mr. Lcfroy, tbe bright edges having sen 
washed bare by recent rains The coins had probably been contained in a 
purse, of which the jewelled ornaments bad formed the fastenings J r< 
John Yonge Akerman has given, in the Numism. Chron No. xsw » a 
detailed description and representations of the coins and ornaments, with 
remarks on the series to which several of the pieces belong, namely, t te 
tiers de sol, or gold triens of the French kings of the Er»t race. The most 
ancient of the coins exhibited were considered by Mr. Akerman to be mu- 
tations of the coins of Licmius (A D. 308), struck at no very distant period 
from his time One piece is evidently an imitation of the coins -of f jC0 
(A D 407.) Another bears the name of St Eloi (rail. s, woktt.), who, 
had the office of nionejer at Paris in the reigns of Dagobert and Clovis It. 
(AD 628 641). There are also pieces bearing the names WAESATio. 
supposed to be Marsal, in Lorraine* ; and vncco, Quentovic or Quannage, 
near the mouth of the river Canche ; one piece is marked londvxi, which 
was considered by Mr. Akerman as of English origin, but of uncertain 
date; he would assign to it a place in the Anglo-Saxon 6eries, amongst co*ns 
struck by ecclesiastics. Three gold blanks, hammered at the edges, and 
prepared for the die, were also found. The u orkmansbip of the ornaments 
appears to justify the conjecture that the purse, in which these singular 
coins had been contained, was dropped on the heath in the seventh, or early 
in the eighth century. Several evidences of ancient occupation occur in 
the t icmitj ; an old track, known as the “ Maulth-waj ," is to be noticed to 
the eastward, leading from Fambara towards Bagsbot, as also the great 
. Homan road from Silchestcr to Staines, called “ The Devil’s high-way." This 
track forms for a considerable extent the bounder) between the parishes of 
Frimleyand Chobhatn; it is marked In the Ordnance survey, but the name 
is not given. 

Mr. Hawkins observed that his opinion regarding thc*o coins did not 
coincide with that which Mr. Akerman had expressed, tint they certainly 
do not belong to the same period The following remarks have subse- 
quently been communicated by Mr. Hawkins, on tliis subject. “ I believe 
that Roman coins continued in circulation long after the Romans quitted 
Britain, that they were succeeded by base imitations which are frequently 
found even now, and are almost universally rejected as valueless, and there- 
fore appear scarce The imitations became 1 c«b and lop* dike the originals 
with occasional glimpses of improvement. Among the Cucnlale coins con- 
temporary with Alfred, are one or two with a very close resemblance on 
the reverse to Roman coins struck centuries before, and here in Mr. Lcfroy 
collection occur imitations of coins of Licmius found with coins struck 330 
years later Almost all these pieces arc of workmanship inferior to the 
com* of which they appear to tie imitations, ami I believe them to Ik- nil 
the work of one person, and not improbably of the same hand They may 

>>f ? ! irm « ! 1* Vilunc, • place ora 


ir the French co»*l 
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ic divided into two classes some thick, some thinner, of largei dnmeter, 
but about the same weight Non the blanks found with them correspond 
in size and weight with the corns, and I consider it was only by some un- 
loiown accident that they were not com erted into coins, when they would 
have borne two dissimilar type* The coins aie, if I recollect right, in the 
same state of good presen ation, a aery improbable cn cu instance had they 
been of difieient and distant pci lods , I suspect that eaery little prince or 
chief occasionally struck money without much regard to any superior 
authority, and imitated the types ot any pieces which happened to he cir- 
culating in his district at the time This may account for the aariationof 
types and inferiority of workmanship ’ 

Sir W Higgin, of Lancaster, sent for inspection a large bra->s coin of 
A*»y)runus Pius, which was found in digging the foundations of the Peniten- 
tiary in Lancaster Castle, with some mU er coins, now in his possession 
The Em B Bclcbcr, of West Tistcd, Hants, communicated a sketch ot 
the Representation of St Christopher, which wa« discotcrtd on the walls of 
East Mcon church, but has been concealed by white wash The drawing 
was made by Mr Richard Lames, of Petcrsfield,who stated that, according 
to tradition the figure of a serpent or dragon had formerly been apparent at 
the feet of St Christopher 

Mr Way exhibited a silver ring, communicated to linn by Mr W 
Whmcopp, of Woodbrulgc, inscribed with the Anglo Saxon word “ doljbot,’ 
the meaning of which i» compensation made for gw mg a man a wound, 
cither by a stab or a blow Amongst the dooms which iEthclbirht, king 
of Kent, established m the days of Augustine, the amount of bot or 
damages to be paid for ciery description of injury to the person, is fully 
detailed 1 * The laws of Iving Alfred comprise likewise numerous clause* 
respecting compensation for wounds inflicted, and the term ‘ dolj bote” 
occurs m c 23, relating to tearing by a dog* This ring is ornamented 
with a simple wavy lme and dots, as if to represent a branch, it weighs 
•15 grs , and was found in Essex 
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Two steel yard -weights precisely similar in form to tint winch was 
found it F ulbrol c, ind formed liken nc of lend cased with brass di co- 
vered neir Norwich, were exhibited to the Societ\ of Anhquirics in 1832 
One of these weights was identical xn dimensions, and ornimented with 
three escutcheons in relief charged with i lion rampant a do ible headed 
eagle and a fleur de hs. The second weight was rather larger, and the 
escutcheons presented the bearing of England and the double headed eagle 
These arms were supposed to be for Cornwall and the king of the 
Romans* 
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mcnls alternating with small enamelled platen of silver ofhcautiful colouring, 
representing animals and grotesques. These bands which measure in 
width bi\ tenths of an inch, are formed in separate pieces of the same 
breadth, curiously hinged together in older to give perfect pliability to the 
whole. There arc also considerable remains of the beautiful crocheted 
crest, chased in silver gilt, and the jewelled extremities of the pendants or 
iiifula arc likewise preserved. The most interesting of these curious frag- 
ments is nn M crowned, being the monogram of the blessed Virgin, set with 
gems and partially enamelled, with the subject of the Annunciation intro- 
duced in the open parts of the letter,* This ornament, of which a repre- 
sentation is here given, appears to have occupied a central and principal 
po-ition on the mitre ; but it lias been considered by some persons ns having 
formed the decoration of a morse, or kind of brooch u-ed as a fastening, of 
the cope in front upon the breast. The dimensions, however, (2in. by 
2 Jin.) seem to indicate that it was 
more suited to serve as an ornament 
of the mitre, and no morse is men- 
tioned in the founder’s will. It is 
much to be regretted that these rich 
fragments should not be re-arranged 
so as to display the original beauty 
of tlus unique example of the gold- 
smiths art, during the fourteenth 
century. It would be no difficult 
task, by comparison with examples 
afforded by episcopal effigies pre- 
served in England, such as those of 
Archbishop Stratford, at Canter- 
bury (1333— 134 8), and Abbot Wil- 
liam de Colchester, in Westminster 
Abbey”, in which instance the 
ground sem( with pearls is shewn, to re-construct m its pristine richness 
the mitre of William of Wykeham For the sake of comparison, the de- 
tailed description of the precious mitre of Louis d’Harcourt, patriarch and 
bishop of Bayeux, who died 1 179, recorded in an ancient inventory of 
the treasures or that cathedral, may be here given; it might indeed 
serve as a description of the rrntre of Wjkcliatn, so closely does it corres- 
pond with the fragments which have been noticed. “ Unc mitre, dont le 
champ est de perles mennes, eem<5 d'autres p erics plus grosses, ensemble 
trois et trois; ajant. audevant xvj nffiches d'argent dor.;, ct derriirc aw 
tant, les uns ^maiUcs, les autres cunclns de pierrcnes ct petites perles; 
ajant an dev ant L representation dc fannmiciation, et dcrm'ic le Couron- 
nement de la Sainte Vierge. en images les pcmlans gnmis dc vij nffiches 
tout le tong, nu bout de cliacun nj (affichc*) qui font Ics bonis, d’nrgcnl 

Stcthard luu giren representation* of 1 otl. these monumental c%ie*. 
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of the Round Toners, &. c , by George Petiie, Dublin, 1845, 4 to B\ John 
Murrey, Esq , Practical Geology and Ancient Architecture Ireland, J 
George Wilkinson, 1845, Royal 8io— By Mr. George Bell, The History 
and Art of Warming and Ventilating Rooms and Buildings, with notices o 
the progress of personal comfort in ancient times, by Walter Bernasu 
London. 1845. 2 toIs. 12mo 
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in the neighbourhood of Somerton, he also ohsen ed that the name Willem 
(, dllum) hul previously led lum to make excavations near the spot where 
the coins were found and many traces of ancient occupation were brought 
to light The coins forwarded by Mr Dickinson for the inspection of die 
Committee comprised a small brass coin apparently of Constantius II » one 
ofGratian struck at Siscia in Pannoma and one of Theodosius ( 5 ) In the 
Comb under Snap Hill near to the place where these pieces were found 
three stone cists were recently found containing skeletons in perfect P re 
serration They were deposited without any regularity of position and the 
bodies bad been enclosed with thin and rough 6labs of tbe has stone of the 
neighbouring lull placed around them m an irregular manner One skeleton 
only lay east and west, and no coins or other remains w ere found 

Mr Dickinson sent also, for the inspection of the Committee, the brass 
matrix of a singular personal seal It is of the pointed oral form/ „ieasur 
ing two inches and seven tenths by one inch aud seren tcnlb^T it exhibits 
figures of the Virgin and Child St Thomas of Canterbury, and St Edmund, 
who bears an arrow in his left hand Beneath is seen an ecclesiastic 
kneeling in supplication The following legend runs round the verge, pre 
senting a singular example of the combined use of Latin and English word# 
— EJVUVNDI THOME MECE MATS IS CHILD LOKE TO ME The date 
of tins seal appears to be about the commencement of tbe fourteenth 
century 

The Itev Thomas "Mozley, rector of Cholderton Wiltshire, exhibited, 
through the Bex J B Deane, the brass matrix of a seal found fire 5 ears 
since in a field between the two paushes of Cholderton and Newton Tone} , 
on tbe borders of Hampshire forty or fifty miles from Chichester The 
adjoining parish of Ain port Hants is a living belonging to the Chapter of 
Chichester The seal which appears by the legend to have belonged to the 
sub-dean of Chichester represents an ecclesiastic praying to St Peter, 
the patron saint of Chichester cathedral The most populous parish in 
Chichester in which also the close is situated, is the parish of “St 
Peter the Great or the sub deanery It is a vicarage of which the sub 
dean is near In the cathedrals of Lincoln Exeter and Salisbury, the 
sub deans hav e estates held of them as of other dignitaries It is proba 
blc from the evidence of tbe seal discovered m Wiltshire that a similar pn 
nlege once belonged to the sub deanery of Chichester but no record of a 
sub deanery seal is to he found The matrix, now m Mr Mozley s posses 
sion measures one inch and a quarter bj eight tenths 

Mr Charles W Goodwin fellow of Catharine hall Cambridge com- 
municated sketches of two coffin slabs ornamented with highly decorated 
cros«es flory which were disinterred a few years since from beneath the 
flooring of tl e church of Lland idno on the promontory of Onnsliead near 
Conwav lhey arc formed of blue stone apparently a kind of slate and 
ticfohatcd ornaments which cover tie entire sirfacc arc canid in low 
in r T1 * <1,njen5,on * of 11 0 larger slab arc Cft 1 y 2fl nt the 1 ea 1 an 1 
Jin at lie foot The od cr *tab measures 5 ft 6m b\ 1ft Bin at the 
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head, and 1 ft. at the foot Mr. Goodwin stated that as far as lie could as- 
certain no coffins were found with them, and that he was inclined to suppose 
they had been brought from Gogarth, where the bishops of Bangor had 
a palace, afew miles distant from Ormsliead. At the time when the slabs wcie 
found, the church of Llandudno was dismantled, and a fine screen, which, 
according to tradition, had been brought from Gogarth, was, as well as the 
caned roof of the chancel, carried away to serve as fuel. 

A letter from the Rev. W. II. Owen, vicar of Rhyddlan, was then read, 
inviting the attention of any members of the Committee or Association, who 
might visit Flintshire, and requesting them to examine the beautiful roof of 
carved oak brought from Basingwerk abbey, now to be seen in the church 
of Cilcain, about four miles from Mold. The trusses are supported by 
figufsiof angels bearing escutcheons charged with the emblems of the 
PassionTafi&sjjrotesquc figures ornament the corbel 3 The roof is in a very 
insecure state/and must shortly be taken down ; Mr. Owen therefore ex- 
1 priJSsed a desire that some person conversant with the peculiarities of 
medueval timber-woik should examine this highly ornamented specimen, 
previously to the repairs which have become indispensable. 



1 Wooden Btrtnj c it u>. Porch 
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CosttfM Been rim ICumstltr, a collection of the most interesting ex 
amplcs of the costume of all nations, and of ever) period since the Chns 
tian era, published by a Society of Artists Dusseldorf, 1839, 4to I s ° 

1 — 15 rRAcimar des CnRrsri.iciiri. Mitteealters, &c , Costume 

Dtr Mom age Chretien, d apres dcs monumens contemporatns 
publie par J de Hefner, Mannheim, Henri Hoff, 4 to 48 hvr 
Amongst the numerous valuable works recently published in Germany, 
m illustration of vinous subjects of archccologicnl research, there we 
few which present more attracts e features, or hettei desene to be known 
and appreciated in England than the publications here brought. before 
the notice of our leaders In the detailed investigation of th« u&ages o 
hfe in former times, and of the minor circumstances to wlnp*if at first eight, 
little importance may be attached, the student of nuddle-age antiquities 
constantly feels how requisite it is to he enabled to form a comparison o 
the fashions or peculiarities familiar to him in his own country, with those 
of neighbouring nations By this means alone can a clue be gamed to the 
real mtention of many interesting details winch are now only to be traced 
imperfectly amongst tho few examples preserved in England, but are fully 
illustrated by ancient memorials on the continent , by this means, also, can a 
just appreciation be formed of the distinctive conventional peculiarities 
exhibited in the decorative or artistic productions of various nations and 
periods The influence of political relations with several countries of Europe 
operated not less than the spirit of mercantile enterprise, m giving to the 
arts and fashions, and costume of our country, a complexion in which foreign 
peculiarities arc continuallj to be traced Whilst our forefathers received 
by way of Italy or the Low Countries splendid tissues of eastern manufac- 
ture or armour of proof and weapons wrought at Milan or in Spain, their 
frequent intercourse with Trance and Flanders, the long duration of the 
Crusades and the wars which arose from the claim asserted by our sove- 
reigns to the succession of Philip de Valois still more, perhaps, the in 
fluencc of foreign alliances brought into England at different periods the 
elegancies and luxuries of other climes In regard especially to costume it 
is obvious that numberless novelties must Ime been successively introduced 
under the influence of the Queens of England, thus, if we investigate the 
origin of the eccentric fashions of the close of the fourteenth centurj , the 
crackowc shoes and jagged tippets of the times of Richard II , we should 
seek it m lus alliance v\ ltli ft princess of Bohemia , ns likewise «e must ntfr> 
bmt to the influence of Katherine of France, and Margaret of Anjou the 
picturesque fashions of female attire, prevalent during the succeeding century 
Co-tumc correctly understood supplies the key to the Chronology of Art, 
and the utility of all works which like the interesting publications produced 
at huwcldorf and Mannheim afford tlic means of comparing authentic tx 
ninj ca m van mis cr untnes of Luroj e, must be full) recognised 
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and unexplored treasuries of meduev al sculpture, the churches of Gerjnwj» 
numerous striking specimens hare been selected , we may here admire the 
grandeur of the sepulchral memorials of that country, and perceive the 
original intention of the canopy of tabernacle work, sometimes termed a 
hovel, housing 5 , or dats, which appears over the heads of some recumbent 
monumental figures in England The tombs of Edward HI , of Itichird II 
and his Queen, and of several other distinguished personages afford examples 
of this feature of decoration , it is not improbable that it was introduced 
from Flanders or Germany, and in those countries we find it appropriate!) 
employed, the effigy being frequently placed m tu\ erect position, as a mural, 
not a recumbent memorial It may deserve enquiry whether in adopting a 
continental fashion of placing the figure in a kind of niche with shnne jrt>rk 
on either side and a nchly purfled canopy, we did not disregard tjjjvfAopnety 
of its original use, and retaining our own usage of the rccurnbent portraiture 
of the ik ceased, surround it with ornamental accessories winch properly 
belonged to the erect figure A specimen of the earlier English effigies in 
the cross legged attitude, peculiar, as it would appear, to our own country, 
has been added by M de Hefner to his curious collection It is the figure 
assigned to Sir Robert Harcourt.in Worcester cathedral and engraved from 
a drawing communicated by Mr Robert Pearsall, of Willsbndge, who has 
contributed some other subjects, comprised in this work amongst which is 
the remarkable effigy of Sir Guy de Brian, preserved in Tewksbury abbey 
church 

Illuminated MSS , painted glass, and vnnoiis other productions of art 
have afforded well chosen examples , M dc Hefner has also brought toge 
tlicr representations of some of those interesting relics, which are associated 
with the memory of men eminent for great deeds or sanctity of life At the 
present time, when sacred costume is a subject of much research, the chasuble 
of St Willigisius, bishop of Majencc.AD 075, t 0 whom the erection of the 
cathedral of that city is attributed, presents n 0 slight degree of interest 
In the same church is still to be seen a beautiful pastoral staff an enamelled 
work attributed to the eleventh century , and similar to the curious specimens 
of the work of Limoges, which are to be seen m the galleries recently 
opened in Paris nt the Louvre, and Palms dcs Thcrmcs 

The illustrations of military costume contained , n M de Hefner s interest- 
ing sines, arc not hss curious and novel than the subjects of a sacred 
character He has given representations of a visored bacmet, of which he 
is the posses or, which lm the extraordinary projecting beak according to 
a f uhi on which prevailed in Ln^land during th e mgn ofRiclianl II , mid 
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it still retains the rernllrs, or small staples winch were u«ed in hetng on 
the mailed cttmatl to the head piece, at that period The«c, w Inch ntaj he 
noticed on nianj of our sepulchral effigies, arc wanting in the specimens pie 
served m the Musce de 1 Vrtillcnc, nt Pans but the curious Neapolitan 
bacmct in the armourj at Goodrich court still retains them The visor 
was removed whenever the grand hcaume was worn o\ er the bacinet, sur- 
mounted by the statclj crest the pendant lambrequin and other accessor) 
ornaments which were introduced with such picturesque effect m German 
heraldry As an occasional defence a hind of nasal was dc\ iscd, of which 
no example has hitherto been noticed m England Of tins the monumental 
figure of tJlncli Landscliaden hniglit who died 13G9, and was interred in 
the church of Ncckar-tcmach near Heidelberg has supplied a very curious 
illu*bat«m as seen in the woodcut here given It will be pcrccncd that to 
the mailed throat guard, a small piece of plate, oF a shape fitted to the 
no«e, was attache*^ this when 
brought up into pt^ce as a 
nasal b , was fastened to the fore 
part of the bacinet, by means of 
a staple and pm which pissed 
through it It is remarkable to 
find at so late a period in the 
fourteenth century so small an 
admixture of plate as appears 
in the armour of this figure 
With the exception of the baci 
net the gauntlets and the ge 
nouill^res the defences are 
wholly of mail and the 6hapc of 
the bod) is expressed m encli 
manner as to make it evident 
that no pla«tron or breast 
plate was worn in this instance 
with the hauberk The close 
fitting _jnpon . called in Ger 
many Lendner, the arm holes 
of which aro singularly jagged 
| or foliated is buttoned down 
the front an uncommon fashion 
ofwl icli a very cunous example 
is to be found at Abergavenny 
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into the Herbert chapel , in Trance no example of thw buttoned just-au 
corps has hitherto been noticed* 

It desert os notice that the sword has a chain attached to its lnH, appended 
xpparcntlj to the breast of the hauberk, so that if the weapon slipped out of 
the grasp of the combatant it might readilj be recov cred The f ishion o 
wearing chains, usually attached to mammthcres or ornamental bosses on 
the breasts, appears to lme been very prevalent in German) , an example 
of their use in England is supplied by the curious cfhpy at Ahcchtirch 
Worcestershire, which represents a person of the Blanch fiont Tamil), 
t Ldward III in tlus instance two chains appear, the one which proceeds 
from the left breast being connected w ith the sword hilt, and the secon 1 
attached apparently to the scabbard d , occasional!) these chains were lujhcd 
to the dagger or c\cn as seen in the sepulchral brass of Sir Ito&cr de 
1 rumpmgton (AD 1202) to the outer head piece, or heaumc In that 
example, however, the chain is attached to the girdle yAn allusion to this 
usage occurs in the Trench romance, entitled “lc Tp* rnois de ChauvCnci 
written about A D 1285 

Ch&scun son 1 iaumc cn *n chaaine, 

Qui de bon* coil* attent 1 estTame v 35 13 
A further illustration of this fashion is given m the two military 
figures token from the carved wood work in the choir at Bamberg 
cathedral These curious effigies measure five feet and a half in height, 
and are placed as sentinels at the approach to the stalls of the choir, 
thej were sculptured probably about the same period as the figure of 
Ulnch Landscliaden They exhibit sev eral peculiar features the armour 
consists of the long sleeved hauberk, over which is worn a garment m 
form similar to the jupon but thickly set with little round plates, or be~ant& 
as it might be termed heraldically This garment was probably quitted or 
gamboised possibly with metal plates or pieces of whalebone inserted m 
the padd ng and the round plates were connected with the rivets, which 
served to give compactness and strength It is obvious that the garment 
co ild not have been in this instance of slight materials like the ordinary 


' The jupon was sometimes laced up in 
front instead of be ng buttoned. M de 
Hefner ijjves a gpnd. example of tb s fash, on 
it is the figure of We khard frosch who 
died 1378 XI\ Cent pi 49 
* Stotbard s Monumental EfT gies Sec 
also the sepulchral brass apparently of 
Tien si execut on wl ich commemorates 
Halpli le X evyt gton 13 0 at Avely in 
Essex (Waller a Brasses ) The chi n at 
tache 1 to the sword h It appears on the 
great sell* of Edward I II In the accounts 
of the a Iversm th of Join II k ng of 
1 ranee 1352 a charge occurs po r for 
P CI ^— J mamell ires ct de x cl aienes poi r 
celle n an ell res. Tl c loul le el a i trom 
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SchoepBin Alsatia Illustr pp 533 031 
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faire anciennement lea Toun ois (Colom 
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kmgl t are i eluded teux cl a ncs 5 atta 
ch er 4 la po tr ne de la cu r e e PO 
1 espie ct l autre po it le bastw wl I. 
in the Fnglsh ver* on llarl MS fill* 
f 4C t* tl us ten leTcd tem »j tl tngc ■» 
knet » tbe 1 rest of tl c c tc o e for U c 
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und penetrating the neck, an m 
convenience sometimes avoided 
by means of arming points or 
laces attached to the -upper part 
of the hauberk and passed 
through the camail, which was 
by that means kept closely down 
upon the neck This contrivance 
appears m certain French and 
German effigies 

For chatmes , or long hose of 
chain mail, we find in these ex 
atnples leg coverings, probably 
formed of leather Chaucer men 
tions “jambeux of coorbulj, or 
jacked leather, and defences of , 
that nature may frequently be ( 
noticed in examining English 
monumental effigies of the reign 
of Edward III 

It may be sufficiently seen 
from these examples, how in 
structirc and interesting is the 
senes which is in the course of 
publication by M de Hefner 
■\\c must howeier, present to 
our readers one more example of 
German art, of the mo t splcn 
did character There is perhaps 
no other work of middle age 
sculpture which exhibits so much 
dignity of expression accom 
pamed by the richest accessories 
of costume Tlic figure repre 
eents Gunther of Schwnrzburg 
King of the Romans, who died 
in 1319 not as Ins warlike as- 
pect would have led us to mu 
rums in the front or the l attic 
but o Mrtmi to p< i«on It was 
shortly after his decease by 

> l artisan* an l still exists in tlic choir of the cathedral of 1 ranefort on tl e 
* elaborately pamtnl to pic the ri ihty t f 1 ft os nearly ns nmj t 
j »tic a portraiture i le* general u igc t f c< 1 unng monument#! 
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effigies, of xxhatcxcr material they might be formed, appears to have p re * 

^ ailed at all periods in Germany, as well as in England; in France the 
elTigies of white marble, sculptured during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, were frequently left without any such decoration. The nasal attached 
to the camail is here again to l>c noticed, the blue surcoat is powdered 
with golden lions, and lined with the white fur called Klemspalt, which 
must not be confounded with the Imperial ermine The most singular por- 
tions of the armour are the defence*, which are laid oxer the slcexes of mail, 
and those which supply the place of greaxe*.. M. dc Hefner describes them 
as formed of cuir-l»oiulh, formed in longitudinal hands, which arc gilt, with ^ 
interxening roxvs of gdt studs, serving probably not only as fastenings 
of the lit els, but nl'O as a partial piotection from a blow. Eaamples/>f 
armour of a similar hind are supplied by the effigy in the north aisle of the 
nave at Tcxvhsbury church, and that of Sir Otho de Grandison, at Ottcry 
St Mary, Hex on. Similar defences xx ere used also in IMy, as shewn by 
sepulchral figures in the church of the Santa Croce, at Florence, (date 
about 1357,) which present likewise examples of the use of chains and 
raammeliires, 'and of the nasal, above mentioned. (See Mr. Kernchs 
interesting drawings pieserxed in the British Museum; Add. MS. 6728 
f. 130.) Several sepulchral brasses also existing in England, exhibit defences 
formed xvith roxvs of small round plates; armour wholly formed in such a 
manner was in u>=e as early as the thirteenth century, as is ehewn by the 
figure of a knight, copied by Strutt from a MS in the British Museum r . He 
Comines relates that the dukes of Berry’ and Charolois, in their expedition 
against Paris in 14G5, “ chevauchoient but petiles hacquenees a leur nise, 
armez de petite* brigandmes fort WgZres ; pour le plus encore disoient au- 
cuns qu’il n’y ax oit que petits cloux dorez par dessus le satin, afin de morns 
leur peserK." In later times a defence similarly formed but of more rude 
description, appears to have been called a “ peny platt cote,” and a curious 
specimen of lioTse-armour, composed of round plates riveted upon leather 
is preserved m the Great Hall, at Warwick Castle. 

' Royal MS 2A.X3.rr Strutt's Dresses, * Memoires, liv 1 cn 

vol u. pi lxvv Shaw’s Dresses 
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Runes Sprych Sciiatz, onFRavorTFitmrcn iteblr Dir alteste Sfracii- 
DENKMU.F SkVNDIN VSIENS IN BF7IFIIUNO AUF ArsTVMWFNr UNO 
Blgriffs biiduno non Dr Udo \\ alotmui DinEricn — S tock- 
notat and Leuvsic 8\o pp 387 — -London A\ iLTivais and Nor 
cate 


Too little attention h« lntlierto been pud 1 j 1 n?hsh antiquaries to 
the Runic monuments cxi tin? m tins country h Me hope hotrea er, tint 
letter tunes ire at hind and tint the British Vrchfological Association 
maybe the meins of ascertaining and this Journil the meins of recording 
the various monuments of the hind scattered over the face of the«c islands 
16 n with the view of exciting increased interest anion? our friends and 
correspondents throughout the country to these valuable relics of its earlier 
historj that wo call attention to this small octavo aolume which is dedi 
patejl to the km? of Sweden and contains in alphabetical order — that is 
according to the order bf the Runic alphabet — every word which occurs in 
the numerous inscriptions presera ed bj the late distinguished Swedish 
antiquary Lilje?ren in his celebrated collection of Runic monuments, 
entitled Run Urluiuler, m which no less than two thousand inscriptions 
are recorded 

Although the ^or«e or Scandinaaian Runes differ both m character 
and language from our Anglo Saxon Runes the two are still <50 closely 
connected that the work before us cannot fail to furnish striking lllustn 
tions of any inscriptions existin? or discoverable in tlicse islands , more 
especially smcc the author illustrates each word by its corresponding forms 
in the cognate Scandinavian and Teutonic lin?uages 

Dr Dietencli appears from his introduction, to be of opinion that the 
Runes themselves (or which the invention 13 ascribed to Odin as the myen 
tion of writing is always ascribed to some God ) existed in Scandinavia 
before the introduction of Christianity , but that smcc no one has been able 
to prove the evi tencc of a *un?le Rune stone which bears distinct traces 
of Paganism that the Rune stones haye derived the style of tl eir rnsenp 
tions from Christian monuments but their upright form and position and 
in some cases their application from the earlier Bauta stones In short 
that although the Runes arc older the Rune stones of Scandinavia date 
from the conversion of Scandinavia to Christianity 

But to return to the volume before us and to the use of which it maj 
prove to English antiquaries in facilitating their endeavours to interpret the 
Runic inscriptions of tl is country These inscriptions which are nece« 
Ktnlj brief ns the poscj of a ring can onlj be deciphered by comparison 
with similar monuments, but to find the same word or form of word it yns 
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Delineations op Roman Antiquities pound at Caerli ion (the 
Isca StLURuw) and TiiF Nf lonnoeimooD By Joan rdwaru w® 1 
work will contun twenty «even plates of unpublished Roman Anuqui 1 
mz Samian Ware and other pottery Impresses Legionary Stamp 
Glass 0*«orium, Fibulas Rings Brass and Bronze Ornaments bca 1 P 
ture« and Inscriptions together with brief notices of Caerlton ana 
neighbourhood Descriptions of the Plates nnd an Appends* giving 
Inscriptions alreadv published Al«o i Catalogue of Coin* n £‘ an S c ' 
the Rev C W King Fellow of Tnnity College Cambridge The figure 
of enamelled ornaments will be coloured Only a limited number o 
copies will be printed Imperial 4to 

Antiouitates Tinemutiiknses an illuminated Chronicle of the Monastery 
of St Oswin at Tynemouth Northumberland, comprising the I ifc 
the Patron Sunt and a general History of the Convent with Lues 0 
the Priors, descriptive notices of tlie rums, and a collection of docunien * 
relating to the Monastery By William Sidney Gibson, Esq , T S A 
2 vols large quarto Price not to exceed six guineas •>. 

The Antiquities and TorooRAniY of the County of Devon, dhis 
trated by one hundred engravings and fifty vignettes By Frederic 
Wilton L Stochdale 2 vols imp 8vo Price to Subscribers, ton 
guineas 

Architectural Views and Details of Netley Abbey, with brief 
historical notices and description of late discoveries By George Gun 
laume, Architect 1 vol , with 12 plates Price to Subscribers ontf 
guinea Subscribers names received by the Author, Southampton 

Illustrations of the Ancient Stone and Levden Coffins, and En 
caustic Tiles discovered during the recent repairs of the Temple Church , 
consisting of lithographic drawings a plan which exhibits the position 
in winch the coffins were discovered and accompanied hy descriptive 
letter press in winch many circumstances ol interest connected with the 
Antiquities of the Temple Church are detailed By Edward Richard 
son Esq , Sculptor, author of The Monumental Effigies of the Temple 
Church a work to which these Illustrations form a valuable supplement 
Subscribers names to be sent to the Author, 6, Hales place, South 
Lambeth 

The Taxation of the Dioceses op Down and Connor, and Dromorf» 
made about the year 1292 edited from an attested copy of the ong' 
nal, and furnished with copious notes by the Rev W Reeves M B 
In one volume price to Subscribers 10s 

Some Account of ins Territory or Dominion of Farney, within 
tue Province and Earldom or Ulster by E P Shirley I sq 
M A M p i NO ] 4t0 
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The antiquities of the county of Cornwall have been inves- 
tigated and described by several writers, who have bestowed 
especial notice. upon the numerous traces of primeval times 
still existing in the west ; one interesting class, however, of 
ancient remains has not received the careful notice which it 
appears .to deserve. I allude to the ancient oratories of 
Cornwall, formerly very numerous, as shewn by the Homcsday 
Book and various Ecclesiastical records ; even witliin the last 
century many of these primitive chapels existed, which are not 
to be found at the present time, but evidences may still be 
adduced to shew their interesting character. By diligent 
search I have been enabled to discover n few of these simple 
places of worship, and to trace the existence of others j few, 
indeed, when compared with the number which once appear 
to have been scattered throughout Cornwall, especially in the 
more remote western parts of the county. Until the dis- 
covery, in 1835, of the oratory of St. Pirnn, after it had for 
centuries been buried in the sands, scarcely was any thing 
known concerning these venerable structures ; that discovery 
1ms thrown a new light upon the Ecclesiastical antiquities of 
the west, and exposed to view, ns those who have visited 
^ti.T'irnn can scarcely ’hesitritoro ’ociie\ e, a rdiic di 'f nc Tiritisn 
Church founded frt the earliest period of its establishment. 
The oratories to which I lm\e alluded, long neglected and 
desecrated, nrc of course now found in a most dilapidated 
. condition ; hut by careful observation peculiarities of con- 
struction and arrangement may still be traced, sufficing, with 
the information supplied by the chapel of St. Firan, which in 
so remarkable a manner had been preserved from desecration 
and ruin, to give a clear notion of their original character. 
To tho«e who are accustomed to admire the beautiful structures 
erected during the Norman or subsequent periods, the con- 
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struction of tluM budding* may npptarvm rude, nml their 
dimensions msigmliumth Mtmll, but still it is iinjKHiilm to 
look upon them without interest on account of their antiquity, 
nml the snnph put) of those who retired these humble un»S 
nml thy arc further woithj of study «s supplying cudtncts 
of the custonmn arrangement of church^ m very uin> tunc 8 
It should bo renu inhered tlmt Cornwall, according to its 
early history, was not exposed to the same uussitudes as 
other counties of England After the departure of the 
Homans the Cornish Christians were deprived of that 1cm* 
ponl support nml protection, which had fostered the early 
church m the west and other ports of Britain, but, although 
the Cornish were free from Saxon oppression, the) were not 
without their trial, for Dnmlism began to regain influence, 
and to overpower the true faith At this lime n deliverance*- 
was provided for them through the Irish missionaries, who 
came over m great numbers, and were the means of planting 
the Church firmly m Cornwall I or the apace of three ecu 
tunes, beginning from tlic iifth, their pious exertions on behalf 
of Cornwall were continued zc ilousiy’, but after that time, 
dining the eighth century, tlic Dawes ravaged the coast of 
Iichnd, and in a manner conquered that country By this 
reverse the means and opportunities of dispersing tlic blessing 
of Gospel truth, previously employed by the lush Clinstians, 
were curtailed, and by degrees their efforts were eventually 
crushed 

So effectually, however, had they laboured in Cornwall 
during tlnce centimes, ns above stated, that there is scaiccly 
a parish in Cornwall which does not contain some memorial 
of the Irish missionaries who visited the country diu mg tint 
period, and almost all the Cornish churches are dedicated m 
honour of Irish saints I he oratories of Cornwall are pre 
cisely similar to the little “ stone churches, *4 as they are called, 
of Ireland, the foundation of which is attnbutcd to the same 
period, and often to the same persons who elected oratories m 
Cornwall These oratories, it will be found fully confirm the 
early history of that county, both in tlicir dissimilarity to any 
Saxon or Norman remains, and also in the similarity which, 
as might be expected is found to exist between them and the 
earlier Christian structures in Ireland 

I will begin the description of these interesting buildings 
with a brief account of the oiatory of St Pnan which is the 
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most perfect of nil these ruins, having been presen eel in n 
remarkable manner from the spoliation mill desecration which 
has fallen on till the rest. The history anil description of this 
ancient oratory will sene as* an introduction to the "hole 
subject. , r 

St.Piran, or Kjcrnn, as lie is called in Ireland, was dwelling 
in his native province of Ossory, at h place now named in 
honour of him Scir Kycran, in King’s County, where lie hail 
erected a little “ cenll, or chuich, hcsiilc a spring, near his 
own dwelling. From this retired spot, although far advanced 
in years, lie was induced to go forth ns a missionary bishop to 
Cornwall. Early in the fifth century, he landed on the western 
shores, at one of the ancient Cornish harbours, now Known by 
the name of St lies, from la, one of the Irish Christians who 
*cth»c over with him. St la, having some influence with the 
governor, settled in that place, and built her church or oratory 
, there j St Piran travelled eastward, “an viij mylcs,” and fixed 
his abode on the same northern coast, at a spot described ns 
situated twenty miles from PathricKstonc, where St. Patrick 
had founded a monastery not long before, and twenty-five from 
Mousehole, another harbour to the south-w est near Penzance. 
In this locality , as we Jeam from the legend of St. Piran, he 
built his cell, and near it a little oratory beside a spring, ns lie 
had previously done in his own countiy of Ireland Here he 
lived till the infirmities , of advanced age crept upon him; 
he died, and was buried here, and the spot has e\ cr since that 
period borne his name In the earliest records which have 
reached our times, this place is called Lnn-pirau, that is, the 
church of Piran The Domesday Book preserved at Exeter 
informs us that, so early as the time of Edward the Confessor, 
about the year 1000, there was a collegiate establishment at 
this place, consisting of n dean and nine canons But we must 
believe, that before that (late the bttle oratory of St Piran had 
been overwhelmed m the sand. Tradition had ever pointed 
out the exact spot where this relic of ancient da) s w as interred, 
and, for centimes nfter, the lnll of sand which covered the lit- 
tle sanctuary w as a fav ounte burial-place The many bones 
which were continually bleaching in the sun, exposed by the 
shifting of sands, must nlwajs have marked the place, of which 
Camden in the sixteenth century observed, “There is a little 
chapel here buried in the sand, dedicated to St. Piran of Ireland 
who lies interred within it.” The sands m this neighbourhood 
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nrc continually moving, hills become valleys, and valleys ri*o 
mid swell into lofty biils. The liill of sand which covered the 
lost church, and wherein the bodies of so many were buried at 
various times, began to shift in the last cent my, and after a 
few years the oratory which it had so long concealed became 
disclosed to view. 

In t lie year 1885 the snrnl was removed from the ancient 
edifice, and once more the oratory of St. Pi inn stood forth 
in its original condition, after n lapse of many centuries. Ij 
was then in as perfect a state ns when it was forsaken and 
left to he overwhelmed. The doorways, and the apertures in 
the walls, had been closed up with stone, and the roof removed, 
hut in other respects the building appeared to have been left 
in its original condition. To those who lmd the privilege of 
beholding tliis ancient sanctuary when first_ rescued from -the' 
sand, it must have been striking in its general character and 
appearance, although ' differing so materially from Saxon and 
Norman remains in construction imd proportions. Its dimi- 
nutive dimensions, its rude masonry and simple ornaments, 
should have excited an interest which nobler specimens of art 
could scarcely inspire. But it has nevertheless been wantonly 
injured; even within three days after the discovciy was 
announced the doorway was destroyed, and the only cut 
stones of the building were carried away, excepting one broken 
stone of the ornamental moulding of the doorway, which I 
found in 1840 in clearing away the sand for the purpose of re- 
building the tomb of St. Piran, and measuring and examining 
the remains of the structure. Its present state is ruinous, the 
wall on each side of the doorway with a great portion of the 
eastern wall have fallen down, and the sand seems again to be 
gathering around the despoiled relic which it had so long pre- 
served from desecration and ruin. 

Its dimensions are 29ft. in length externally, and lG^ft. in 
breadth; and the west- 
ern gable, which is still 
standing, measures in 
height 19ft. ; the side 
walls were about 14ft. 
inheight. The ground- 
plan will shew the pro- 
portions and simple 
internal arrangements 
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of this 'mcient edifice, the division of its chancel, the stone 
benches which extend along the nails, and the stone altar 
peculiar m its foim and position The altar, benches and mils 
within the church, were plastcicd with a white substance 


now commonly known as 
china clay, and the flooi is 
composed of the same mate 
ml mixed with coarse sand 
From the two doom a) s it 
vv ill be obsen ed that three 
steps leid down into the 
church, it seems to haic 
been a feature of Fntish 
structures to have the floor 
le v er than the ground out 
side the walls, a peculiarity 
which is also found m the 
domestic braidings of earl) 
tunes which lnv e been dis 
covered Of the doornny 
itself, destroyed soon after 
the first discov ery some no 
tion maybe formed from the 
lepresentation here given 
copied from a sketch which 
was taken at that tune The 
carved heads and a portion 
of the moulding are pre 
served in the museum at 
Truro, it rany desen e notice 
that their position presents 
a feature of analog) bctvv een 
this building and the an 
cient clinpcl at Clonmac 
noise near Scir hycran m 
King’s Count) supposed to 
have been founded b) St 
Firan the doom a) of which 
was ornamented m a similar 
manner f i he rudt elm actcr 
of the nm«ourv is. shewn m 
the nccompan) mgw ooil cut 
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illicit i cores cuts the w inflow at the cast end Rudeness of 
construction, indeed, is not by itself nn> sufficient evidence 01 
nntimnt) , but viewed m connection with other ctrcunistnncu, 
detailed fulK in an account of tins oritorj, alrctclj pubnsna , 
it mav suffice to justify the supposition wlncli I ran lncJnju 
to adopt, that this building was founded b) St Pniui m tnc 
fifth ccntur) . 

Trom St ihrnn s let us pass on to the oratory of St Gvv) tiinri 
situated in a parish named after tlint saint, about sixteen nu«e» 
w est of Ptrmn znbuloc, on the northern coast this liken jsc 
was preserved under the same circumstances, namely, buried 
m the sands Of the patron saint it is only known that nc 
landed in the neighbourhood from Ireland in the middle of 
the fifth century, mid w as mart) red bj Ten dor, sa\ crcign or 
chief of that district f ihc present, doubtless also the original 
name of tins parish is not mentioned in Domesday a manor 
only is there entered that of Conorton, fiom which I would 
mfci that the chinch had been lost at the period when that 
record was compiled l he rum is not m such good pro 
serration as St Pirans, because it was not so effectually 
bmicd m the sand ns to he out of the reach of spoliation 
and tlic influence of weather Hie remains of the walls of 
this oratory are about eight feet in height in the nave and 
three m the chancel Iherc ore traces in the south wall of 
a loop hole or window a doorway in the nave and another 
doorway in the north east corner of the chancel as at 
St Piran s and the 
floor is also sunken be 
low the level of the ex 
ternal soil In general 
character this oratory 
coiiesponds with St 
Pirans and the rude 
masonry is precisely si 
ruilar the giound plan 
will shew the points of difference between them It will be 
observed that the chancel and nave arc moie distinct, n 
nanow opening about dft 7 m in width communicating 
between them 11ns ground plan is not uncommon in 
Ireland 

* S c IVrran zal uloe account of th St. I n n the san 1 by tl e Jt v W 
last a d pre*. t t ate of t c orat ry f Hasten London 1811 
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The nave, measured internally, is 31ft. Gin. in length, and 
15ft Sin in breadth. The clmncel measures 14ft. 4 in. by 
12 ft. Sin. in breadth. The thickness of the walls of the nave 
is 3ft. 4in., and that of the clmncel walls 2ft. Gin. There arc 
no stone benches in the nave, probably tlic seats were of wood, 
but in the chancel there is n stone bench continued all around 
from the entrance, along the wall, meeting tho altar at each 
side; this bench measures about 1ft. Gin. in height, and the 
same in width. The altar is constructed of stone, and lies 
north and south; it measures about 4ft. lOin. in, length, and 
it was probably not more than 2ft. Gin. or 3ft. in width; in 
its present ruinous condition it is impossible to ascertain with 
precision the original dimensions. At present it is little more 
than 3 ft. in height. The walls of this structure were con- 
structed in tho same rude way as those of St. Piran’s, with 
rough stones of all shapes and sizes put together without any 
lime in the mortar. This interesting ruin is situated beside a 
spring, near a river, and adjacent to the sea shore. It lmd 
been overwhelmed in the same light calcareous sand as Pcrrnn- 
zabuloc. It is little known, and unfrequented;' the dead 
rest in undisturbed security beneath the rich green turf which 
now covers the cemetery. It was first discovered by a fanner 
in the neighbourhood, who employed Ins men to dig a pond in 
the vicinity of the spring, or holy well. In the course of exca- 
vation they came to many skeletons, and soon after to n por- 
tion of the eastern v all Beneath this and under the altar, 
there were found eight skeletons ranged side by side, at a 
depth of three feet below the foundation. Below these 
skeletons they struck upon the nuns of another wall of rude 
construction, about three feet in height , beneath this again 
thro; foimh other. skeletons., still Juried, hi. sand., nk a. doqth. ofi 
fifteen feet from tlic surface, here water prevented any further 
research. 

Prom this let us pass on further west to the parish of 
Madron or Mnddern, m which the town of Penzance is 
situated. In this and the adjoining parishes there are tra- 
ditions, records, nnd traces of several oratories and wells. 
Nothing is known of St. Maddero, whose oratory or chapel, 
as it is commonly called, nnd well, we will consider next. The 
chapel is internally 20ft. in length, by 10 ft. in width, nnd 
the wall measures 2ft. in thickness, nnd at present about S or 
Oft in height. The floor of this oratory, as well as that of 
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St 1’irmiV i- Mink 1, l«m Hu. l.wl or Die Mirroiinilmj.* »"« 

U n , ami it 1ms » illusion running m rm-s it Ui mark h< 1 
of tin mm imd <*hnn '** * 

ci \ tht fnruu r t f whu 1$ 

tut warts 13ft ml 
mul the 1 ith r mils *ift 
i !u alt »r i*» of Mom 
ami a lunch of stout 
w la nit along tin walls 
all arcmiul the interior 
Him w n small mu 
lion in tlx south w ill 
measuring nhout 1 ft 

8m m width the nrth mum »■> «r . 

tlus window n, the doorway tu this instance placid on the no* 1 r 
side it mcasuri s 2ft JOin in nidth and the head of this w 
nbo gone 'Hus oratory was limit near n little stream nliicli 
flows under its south western angle here a well had been ex 
ciwattd which is continually fed by the clear stream as » 
passes onward 'llu well is enclosed b) rude masonry, liaung 
an aperture into the ime about tft m height, and 2i*i* 1,1 
width a moor stone lintel is placed across the top to support 
the little roof of tins well i 1 ns is the only instance I lift'** 
found of a well placed withm n clmpcl Gordon who wrote 
carl) in the seventeenth century 
says of tins well that its fame 
m former ages was gi cater 
for the supposed v irtuc of heal 
mge which St Mndderne lmd 
tlicremto infused and manic 
votaries made nnnalc pylgrym 
ages unto it as they doc even at 
this day unto the well of St 
Wmmfrcde beyonde Chester in 
Denbighshire whcrcunto thow 
sands doe ycarelje make resorte but of late St Madderne 
hath denied his (or her I knowc not whether) pristine a) do 
and as he is coyc of his cures so now arc men coyc of 
comyngc to tns conjured well yet soom a daye lesorte 
Though this writer seems to despise the efficacy of these 
waters the tradition of their virtues still remained nmongM 
the Cornish only a century ago a writer desenbing the gene 
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ral opinion regarding this well, says b , “ To this fountain the 
impatient, the jealous, the fearful and the superstitious rcsoit 
to learn their future destiny from the unconscious water. By 
dropping pins or pebbles into this fountain, by shaking the 
ground round the fountain, or by coutriv ing to raise bubbles 
from the bottom on certain days, when the moon is at a par- 
ticular stage of increase or decrease, the secrets of this well 
arc thns extorted." This superstition continued to prevail 
up to the beginning of the present century, and is still 
spoken of with respect by some, particularly the aged c . Of 
all writers. Bishop Hall, sometime bishop of the diocese of 
these western parts, bears the most honourable testimony 
to the efficacy of tins well. In Ins Mastery of Godliness, 
when speaking of the good office which angels do to God’s 
'seKants, the bishop says, “ Of whiche kind was that noc less 
then miraculous cure which at St. Maddemc’s well in Corn- 
wall was wrought on a poor cripple, whereof beside the attes- 
tation of many hundreds of the neighbours, I tooke strietc 
and impartial examination in my last triennial visitation I 
found neither art nor collusion, the cure done, the author an 
invisible God.” The well of St. Maddern is still frequented 
at the parish feast, which takes place, as I believe, in the 
month of July. 

The chapel was dismantled, in the days of Cromwell, by a 
Major Ceeiy of St. Ives, and has since that period been 
gradually going to ruin. It has now a picturesque appearance, 
overgrown as it is with ivy and moss In the eastern wall 
there is an old thorn-tree, the branches of which are scarcely 
less gnarled and tortuous than the roots, which may be seen 
twisting and winding amongst the rough stones of this rude 
specimen of masonry. It overhangs the ancient Altar, and 
with long rank grass, and wild brambles, completes the picture 
of desertion and ruin in this little sanctuary. The Altar, like 
that at St.Gwythian’s, was placed lengthwise north and south, 
and consists of a large slab of granite, about 9 in. thick, 5 ft. 
long, and 2 ft. C in. wide . it is raised upon rude masonry to 


" BorUsc, Antiquities of Cornwall. 

* The custom of dropping pins appears 
to hare been very prevalent in Cornwall 
conn}* »>xtfenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Braide a pith leading to the oratory 
Sbrinn m tlie sin dr, there is a spot 
where thousands of pins may be found It 
was the custom. 1 am told, to drop one or 

' 0t * »• • H h 


two pins at tins place, when a child was 
baptized, and this custom was even retained 
withm the recollection of some of the older 
inhabitants of the parish There are other 
f on “ tr 5' "here pms may he 
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tlic height of about 3 ft from the original floor On the 
surface of this slab newly in (he 
centre, tlicic is a cawty about n 
foot square, and one inch deep 
there appear no crosses upon this -» -r *“ ' 

nltnr slab, nor any moulding ulmt CTX-.^ 

c\er The unlls arc built of pieces 

of granite u inch is the common J iHrTr^®^ 

material of the neighbourhood put > v "‘ - 
togcthci much m the same rude 
sty lc ns St Pirans 'llio doorway 
is on the north side fronting the well it is 2 ft 9 in m width 
the arched head is gone as is also that of the little window' 
which is immediately opposite m the south wall This window 
measures about 1 ft 3 m uni idth " 

In the next parish to Maddern eastward called Guhal 
tlicre is another holy well, to which it is customiry to resort 
at the feast time Hus well is also or formerly was famous 
for its prophetic properties It is situated like Maddern well 
m a moor called Tossis moor m the manor of Lancsely This 
name implies the existence of a British church upon the 
manor and probably it stood near this well there are a great 
quantity of stones lying in the immediate neighbourhood 
which may once lime formed a similai oratoiy to that at 
Maddern In the inquisition of the benefices of Cornwall in 
the year 1294 this parish is called ‘ Lanesely 

On the manor of Landithy near the present church of 
St Maddern a chapel or oiatoiy once stood as also at 
Lanyon both of them aie now destroyed they were in 
existence at the time the Domesday Book was compiled 
There are also m the Domesday register records of two 
other oratories in the parish of Zennor north of St Maddern 
one of these by the land assistance of the Rev I Buller, of 
St Just I was enabled to find It is situated on the brink of 
the cliff overhanging the sea near the village of Trereen , the 
other seems to have stood near a village of the name of Kerrow, 
but I have not been able to find the precise site The former 
of these chapels resembles St Maddern s it is about lGft in 
length by 9 ft the walls are 2 ft m thickness and are nt present 
about G or 7 ft in height The floor is buried in earth to the 
depth of 4 or 5 ft I he altar stone is like that nt Maddern 
but is smaller in dimensions being 4 ft Cm in length 2 ft 
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baptistery, rudely but strongly built, which however lias been 
destioycd, and. now is overgiown with brambles Although 
the building is only 9 ft m length, and 7 ft m width, the walls 
are not less than 2 ft 9 m thick, and are constructed of un- 
usually large and heavy stones The remains measure about 
3 ft in height I could not examine the internal arrangement 
of tlus little building winch is now full of large stones, and 
overgrown with thorny brambles, it is literally buried m its 
own rums, but there are other w ells of this land in the county 
which will enable ns to form some opinion of the original state 
of St Levan’s Like all the wells of Cornu all, their pnmaiy 
use was clearly foi sacramental purposes but these larger ones 
were doubtless resorted to with other intentions, as we have 
noticed m Madron and GuUal This one was probably about 9 
or 10 ft high with a rude aiched entrance, m the interior was 
the usual stone bench at each of the side walls, and opposite 
to the entrance the little arch and basin for the water In an 
ancient well not long since discovered in the parish of Eglos 
Mcrtyn, near Truro, the basin, now broken resembled the 
bowl of a font It had a few rude circular ornaments on the 
outside similar to those which appear oti the oldest Cornish 
fonts, and which bear much resemblance m character to sonic 
existing in Anglcsea as 1 believe, m AYnlcs, and Ireland Ibc 
comparison of these with specimens of Norman art, winch in 
some cases arc to be found in the same church, seems to in- 
dicate that tliej arc of an age more remote than Norman tunes 
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remains of the rood screen elaboratcl} painted and gilt, as 
al«o are the bosses and other parts of the roof The font, 
however, indicates the existence here of a Borman church, 
winch in all probability was erected after the Conquest, in the 
place of the ancient orator} of earlier times This I imagine, 
as the History of many parish churches m Cornwall, but 
usually the later structure appear to have been built upon 
the •nte of the ancient one, excepting when it was desirable 
to make choice of a better foundation At St Piran, and 
St Gwytluan, the sand rendered it ueccs^arj to seek another 
spot, at Madron and Gulv al, the waters of the moor, and 
probably the ■same incouv emenee in this valle}, occasioned the 
original site to be deserted, the church of St Levan’s is 
built on the side of a rising lull near the spot where the 
undent oratory stood The patron saint is supposed to he 
St Levine, who was martyred by the Saxons whilst visiting 
the interior of the countr} She came to Cornwall from 
Ireland with St Bniyan, St Breaca and other Christians, 
who founded churches in tins neighbourhood A nule east 
ward from this church at the next coombe or valle} opening 
to the sea, near Porth Xemou, mj be seen the remains of 
another oratoiy, adjommg to a tenement called Trereen It is 
about IS ft by 9 ft , situated beside a little stream, and built 
m the ‘ame manner a* the oratories already noticed It is 
now used as a pig stye, and in the partitions I noticed a cut 
stone, the onl) fragment of the kind which I «aw m these 
oratories , it measured about 3 ft Cm square, was chamfered 
at one angle, and had probably been one of the jambs of 
the door 

From this place I passed on to the parish of St Bur} an, 
where, by the assistance of the good ho t of Boshennal, 
I visited the oratorj of St Dellyn, which is situated elo e upon 
the sea This building is somewhat larger than the other 
oratories measuring about 37 ft by 1 G , it is built beside a 
stream, and lies, as do all the nuns I have visited, east and 
west 

It was unpo sible to examine this oratory, enenmbered as, 
it is with rubbish and bramble--, and converted into a cow 
liou«e The present occupier of the tenement, however m 
formed me that lus father u ed to s-iy there was a stone table 
at the “higher end,’ on which some people had told him the 
minister in ancient tunes u ed to stand to preach, and aNo 
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that there was a stone step along the wall “ inside the house.’ 
These appear to have been remains of the Altar and benches 
The land around this oratory is now the garden of the tene- 
ment : no bodies were reported to have been found, but 
graves, formed with stones set up on their edges, according 
to the British manner of burial, had frequently been dis- 
covered. Immediately around the walls had been found 
slates two inches thick, which doubtless had served as the 
covering of the roof, similar to the stones with which the 
Irish churches arc roofed 

It is probable that ere long no trace of St Dellyn’s chapel 
may remain, for being no longer serviceable to the tenant, he 
informed mo that the proprietor had given him permission to 
“ put the old stories over the cliff ” 

Near this spot formerly stood another “ Chapel,” called 
St Loye, probably of the saint of that name mentioned by 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales' 1 . The site on which it stood 
is very stony, and laTge trees now grow upon it, so that 
it appears to have been long since destroyed , a little arched 
wall may still he seen close to the site Nothing is 
known of St Dellyn or St Loye, or their connexion with this 
neighbourhood St Bunana, now called Buryan, who gave 
her name to the parish in wliich these remains arc situated, 
came over m the seventh century from Ireland, and "built 
a chircli near by where she sumtyme lyvcd ” She was buried 
in her church, 11111011 was still standing in the year 939, 
when Mhelstim came to these parts He had conqueied 
Ins way thus far, even to the Land’s End, and vowed to re- 
build this little clnirch, if lie were permitted to return m 
safety from the conquest of the Scilly Islands, which are visible 
from the church-yard Having returned m safety he built 
and endowed a chuich here, and it is a royal peculiar to tins 
day No traces, however, remain of the Saxon times. The 
present building is in the Perpendicular style of architecture,* 
and is one of the best proportioned churches in the county. 

The foregoing remarks may serve to call attention to the 
neglected ancient oratories and vestiges of the early Christians 


d Hire pretest othe »u but by Seint 
Uloy.l 120 On winch Tyrsrhltt remarks, 
“ Sl -* toy} In Latin, SanetMt Fhgiut 1 have 
no authority but that of I <L Urr for print 
in* tM* unit’s name at length. In all the 
MsS «Meh l bat* *«n it i» abbrmstrd 


St.Loy.Wlv in this place and in ver 7110 
The metre will be safe if othe be pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable ” For the life of 
this saint ire V edler, Grosses Universal 
Lexicon, S. I /igiat 
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of Cornwall , they maj , it is hoped, induce other enquirers to 
communicate notices of similar trices either m the west, or 
other remote parts of the British Isles, and especially m 
Ireland The zealous efforts of the missionaries of that 
country, at a period when the light of Christianity was almost 
extinguished b} the barbarous invaders who overran other 
parts of England, appear to have been instrumental m pre- 
serving the more secluded and tranquil regions of the west 
from paganism and infidelity This consideration may cause 
the simple and rude remains, winch hav e been enumerated, to 
be regarded with interest and veneration 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CR\PT Or HEXHAM 
CHURCH, NORTHUMBERLAND 

The mcient ciypt on the west side of the abbey church of 
Hexham, beneath the ground once occupied by the nave, was 
discovered in the jeir 172G, in digging the foundation for a 
buttress to support the west end of the church , and smee 
that period it has been appropriated as a burial place for the 
successn c Lecturers of Hexham At the penod of its dis 
cover) it \ris examined by Stuhel) and Gile, who made 
known tw o Romm inscriptions contained in it one built into 
the wall, and another into the roof of the north passage 
lending to the body of the crypt It was, subsequently, 
explored by Horsley, who detected the fragment of a third 
inscribed stone in the arch of one of the doorwajs These 
inscriptions are engraved in the “ Bntanmn Itomana,” 
phtes 85, 3G, figs cviu , cix , c\ 

In the vear 1775 this ciypt was again examined by the 
eccentric Hutchinson, who gave a meagre description of it in 
his “ View of Northumberland* /' herecopicd the inscriptions, 
and fancied he had detected some errors m Horsley’s tran- 
scripts of them , but it is needless to enter into this part of 
the subject, further than to observe that a recent copy of 
one of these stones proves that Horsley was correct m his 
reading 

• Vol i p J02. 
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Together mtli the inscriptions fragments of apparently 
Roman mouldings were found embuhh d 111 tin iv nil**, nml their 
presence ltd Horde) to MippoM that llcxhun hid been n 
It Oman station* lie thought it improbable that with quarries 
at lmml the builders of tin church would hau brought stones 
either from Corbndgc, the support d ConsTomtSt of Auto* 
nine’s Itmcrnn, or from the Kounn wall, nml then fore 
conjectured it to ha\c been the 1 met si of 1’tolcim*, 
although 1 hchcjitcr,m the ndjoimug county of Durham, is now 
considered to represent the station «o designated Hut how- 
ever tins ronv have been Horde) *s inference, drain from the 
existence of quarries in the vicuntv of Hexham, it is not en- 
titled to much weight, ns the count) of Northumberland affords 
numerous instances of Roman remains line tug been used in 
building, in places where abundance of stone was to be had 
nearer than the spots from whence such relies must, umjucs- 
tionnbl) , lmv c been procured AVith these remarks we nwj take 
leave of the Roman antiquities of Hexham The engravings 
1, 2, and 3, arc copies of fragments of mouldings extensively 



used m flic walls of the crypt No 1 is certainly Homan , 
and though some doubt may be entertained respecting the 
other two ve are inclined to consider them relics of that 
debased style of art, which marked the woihs of the Homan 
legionaries m Britain 

None of the antiquaries referred to bestowed much attention 

tsnn & Romans pp 250 3G9 


* Ibd p. 369 
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oh the crypt itself, which remained unnoticed from the time 
of Hutchinson until the month of June in the present year, 
when Mr. Fairlcss of Ilcxlmm, tuning an oppoitunity of 
examining it, drew the accompanying plan from correct 
measurement, and obligingly communicated it to the Central 
Committee of the Institute. 

The history of the church of St. Andrew in Ilexlmm pre- 
sents almost ns many vicissitudes ns the life of Wilfrid, mch- 
bishop of York, who founded it about the year GTS, mul 
subsequently became the first bishop of Ilcxlmm. The 
building of Wilfrid was continued or improved by Acca, his 
successor in the see, c. 709, and a glowing description of the 
early edifice is gi\cn by Richard, prior of Ilcxham, whose 
testimony of its grandeur is not to bo lightly regarded ; for 
although lie wiote at the distance of nearly three centuries 
from the period of its destruction by the Danes, in 875, there 
can be little doubt his relation was founded both on written 
authorities and respectable tradition, to say nothing of relies 
of the pristine church still existing in his time, which confirmed 
the story of its ancient magnificence The church and monas- 
tery continued in ruins from the time of the Danish spoliation 
until about 1 1 1 15, when it was restored by the second Thomas, 
archbishop of York, and given to a body of Austin canons, 
whose successors held it at the dissolution The nave of the 
new foundation was destroyed by the Scots in 129G, and 1ms 
not since been rebuilt. We may believe that the edifice, ns it 
now exists, is chiefly the work of Thomas There arc addi- 
tions of a later date, not the least remarkable being a modern 
doorway, for which the church is indebted to the liberality of 
the Mercers’ Company, who arc patrons of the Lectureship, 
tmin/kd in. thn. cimLnpj tyj «?. 'iitivdi/vi Xh/Ax xryvpv- 
ration. 

Without advancing a positive opinion on the subject, it 
may be observed that it is more than probable this curious 
crypt is the identical subterranean oratory constructed by 
Wilfrid* 5 ; a crypt, of vv Inch it vv ould he desirable to liav c a 
plan, exists in a similar position, viz, beneath the nave, in 
llipon cathedral', originally one of Wilfrid’s foundations, 
and a comparison of the nnangement and construction of 

a " Ijplur profunditaJcm ipsius ccc1cm-i* fund™ it.” Ricardus IlacustjTd anu j 
fcipti* rt oratorus auliterrancis, et xianim Twjsden, 290 ’ 1 

•nftacubu*. infenus cum magna mdustna _ * Ilistorj of Ripon, 12 <>. p j 22> 
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these buildings would materially assist in determining the 
question oF their antiquity. T - n. TERSER. 



REFERENCES TO THE PLAN. 

A- Present entrance, a square pit 7 ft. Ions? by 2 ft. 7 in. broad, and about 
18 ft 'deep to the bottom level of the crypt. 

B. An arched chamber, 9 ft. 2 in. by 5 A. 7 in., height to top of roof 9 £•* 
recess in the wall, cavity at the bottom. 

C. An arched chamber, 13 ft- 4 in. by 8 ft., same height as B, three 
square recesses in side walls, with a cavity in the bottom stone, (perhaps for 
holy water,) and a funnel-shaped hollow above; a stone bracket at the east 
end, as shewn in plan. 

I). A small chamber, (pointed triangular roof, formed with large flat 
stones,) 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. ; height to apex of roof 8 ft. 

E. A passage, 2 ft. 6 in. broad, length to angle 8 ft 6 im, elbow 4 ft, flat 
roof covered with large stone". 

F. A small chamber, 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 im, with a pointed triangular roof, 
same as D. 

G. A passage, 2 ft. 6 in. broad, 6 ft. 6 in. high, length to angle 13 fh G 
elbow to north 4 ft., walled np with dry stones. 

H. A Roman inscribed slab, forms the cover to this angle of the passage. 
The dotted half circles, at the openings, from one chamber to another, are 

arched doorways about 6 ft. 3 in. in height. 



SEPULCHRAL BRASSES. 


NOTICE OF INTERESTING MEMORIALS IN NORFOLK AND OTHER COUNTIES. 


BY THE RET WILLIAM DRAKE, M.A 


Tiie Eastern counties contain more numerous examples of 
sepulchral brasses than any other district of the kingdom, and 
this fact lias often been quoted to warrant the opinion that 
they were of foreign manufacture, and imported from Ger- 
many or Flanders in readiness to be laid down. There are, 
however, many objections to be urged ngainst this conclusion, 
and the fact itself may be more satisfactorily explained if it be 
considered that these memorials were only within the reach 
of. the wealthy, and that the Eastern counties vv ere, in the 
days when sepulchral brasses were in fashion, the scene of 
manufacturing wealth and activity : Ipswich, Norwich, Lynn, 
and Lincoln were great and important cities, when Birming- 
ham and Liverpool were as yet country villages. In Norfolk, 
especially, the effigies of civilians abound, and Norwich with 
its numerous churches e\ en now (sadly reduced ns the num- 
ber is) exhibits a collection of sepulchral brasses which attests 
the wealth of its ancient merchants and the splendour of their 
civic dress. Many of these have been made known in Cot- 
man’s elaborate work on tlic Sepulchral Brasses of Norfolk, 
but unhappily, ns it would seem, m more than one case only 
with the effect of inviting the cupidity of the spoiler, since 
many which Cotmnn engraved, so lately as I SI 5, have now 
disappeared 11 Among others we may mention two from 
St. Stephen’s, of great interest, figured in plates 17 and 104, 
and the curious figure of Fnitli, bearing the brazen bed, 
feya Win. bross Lav.gVty , va tta, St. 

Lawrence, plate Q7 To these may be added the effigy of 
John Clarke, stolen fiom St Andrew’s m the memory of the 
present incumbent, and brasses formerly to be seen in the 
churches of St, Edmund and St Mary, now no longer to he 
found It is to he hoped that the newly -awakened interest 
in regard to these ancient relics will reach “ the most Catholic 


* Cohn in has given an etching of the 
fine figure of Robert Attelath, major of 
Lynn, 1370, formerly to he seen in the 
church of St. Margaret, in that town. 
Sloth a rd relalea that previously to hii visit 
to Lynn in ISIS, it had been disposed of 


by the churchwardens to a person who 
sold it for fire shillings. Memoirs, p. £>3. 
An inscription of this brass is preserved ui 
the collection formed by Sir John Cullum, 

n° W . a. 5fen ln the P nnl r® 01 * 1 the 
British Mu«euai 
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Opposite to the door, on the lioithcrn side of the nav e, aiul 
ncu the font, is a small brass figure m a shroud with the 
hands raised m praj er It has not been gi\ en b) Cotman 
The legend is as follows — 

pran tor re soak ot pottr cTjarut 
of Cfamaa Hobson to t* tmnnic 


Going eastward, we find, towards the centre of the chapel a 
large stone with a brass, m verj good presen at ion, of a female 
clad m a long mantle, with a \cil and barbe, m a lchgious 
dress , she had dc\otcd herself, after the decease of her hus 
band to the service of God Her name is recorded in the 
following legend — 

Tie jacit tnmnlata Una "tyjanni 13nfpm triSm ic Bco to tatt 
, . oUm nxot T3ril)itn 'Irmtgeri qnt cbtlt xbuj*Bit Isobt'&ns 

"a® Bnl null mo CCCCC" XEX® tnjos n it p puttier Bens amen 

Below this legend are three coats of arms d The next slab in 
the pavement is the old altar stone, marked with five crosses 
Still eastward and m front of the communion table, is the 
effigy of a knight m armour, having a skirt of chain mad 
under plate armour with taccs, and Indies , the hand:, arc 
ralked m piayer the sword is suspended by a baldnc, and 
hangs down straight m front of the figure The legend is m 
old English character — 

tju titrrt btn ibflre b r “oI> re Oku tyvnstt 3nmg q’ obut bicretmn bl{® Bit mt s 
robt b ’a® Uni JYIT’X" raj all p pin Bt 

There was R shield vn each corner of this c-towc but two are 
lost, and the other two nearly obliterated* In the north 
eastern comer of the chancel is another knightly effigj with 
legend and four shields in better preservation The hair m 
this figure is not flowing but erect , the armour is of plate , 
the tvght cot?, covered hy a. sweccsyosv of platet, to gv.e greater 
freedom to its movements on the nght sule hangs a da^er, 
on the left a sw ord suspended by a baldric, buckled m front 
At the feet is a lion conchant, regardnnt f The legend runs 
thus — 

Tu Ji *t btntrabflts bit XtaSnlpbos Him fyrosttt armlgtr qui cbltt XTE3E® Bit 
mtnste ilobcmbrl3 V Bnl iU°GCCC® HttF® CnJ* a It p pick: Bens 3 mtn 


* Ulomcf Isorf toL i. p. H5 Cot 
nni 111 >. 

* Cotma tt. 1. 

* Cotman hat p ven no represen tali on or 
ll i fi'mre wB cl Wars m cB rt'cmBlanee 
to tlose of S r VI les ‘.lapte on 116C at 


IngBam and S r JoBn Cuxzon 1 4 ~ ] 
“S* -to «■* n, or it nj ,«„ w 
Jr 'If 5- kom a drawing K v .1,. 

Thomas Kemch L bnmn tf 
the Unirm ty of Cambndge. f 
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Between thelwu knights is n large stone with heraldic brar- 
ingfl, mul the following legend in small Homan character. 

marijk rtur tt urtttoi i sirr n*onnn ntr>rRHAi*ET *wltio*»l 
riLii pbihookmii tiiouj' mr'fiiHAiirT milith isai mt< MPT r rR,MO 
tiiom j* ciLrurm awmiokro qti mr: ro«TrA rnASusro hacos A»m 1 * 
ofro Qti rETUTRic is couitat nrr tcmilatib mss r tB nC * 
risers xmj *crrr>tB 1587, -etati* si t 70 

tioir mm rA*rr iiopmtau ncsiosr 

JOHASSEA roitSWALLIS FT JOASSTH II LSSFRIIAISTT 
MEMORIAE KT AMOR1S EJIOO rDADERl NT, 

There nrc Boincbrn«s plates of the Ulcncrliniscts on the east 
vail Just below thc«e, and partly imdir the communion- 
table, is n large «tonc, from which n small male figure has 
been removed A female figure remain**, but it is imperfect 
mid loose It 1ms the pcduncntnl head-dress, the head rest- 
ing on a square cushion* the dress is long-waist id, the sleeves 
arc tight, terminating m cuffs winch cover the hand ; a ru.li 
girdle which passes just over the hips supports an nulinonu.rc 
and a rosary The legend is as follows — 

■Qtaif bnBer Icn^i Grergt Unite Xsqntrt 
tnho Ituurtli '3 nne tljt ratnqljut tf t^on* 

Ulntrrtctpvti Inpcjfct tnljvc!^ Grerge 
BpiU ibr nb Baft cf ?atfl In tb* pian 
©1 tnm lortJc otto 71 /1V>GCGCC U 
tallest Sotolt GoU parttan 3mm 

Anne Dube subsequently ninmcd Peter Rede, Esq , she 
survived him nine years, and was buried in St Margaret's 
church, Norwich, where her efligy appears on an altar-tomb 
on the north sale of the chancel with the following legends — 

Ipn bnDrt tut* total t>‘ bobc ot -annr TUBt p» Dangler of £' Gfjomas ttlintr 
^arcstt Ttnrgbt anU first f tofft of Gtotqt Unfa late C ( Utxmpwi Cssqwtt t* tW 
oftn p« toPft or putt lletic of GommoTjam Caqom e« »»<* Unnc DtpantB c« life 
51 »tt, Ban ul 'SqriH In. yrx Own. O/Jai/s. toswrarntm v-H 

She is represented, not as a widow, hut with the French 
hood , a small ruff appears round her neck, and little fnllcd 
wrist-bands under her sleeves, which fit closely to the arms, 
and are tied with a number of small bows of riband they 
are also padded and lugh-sliouldcrcd, according to an un- 
graceful fashion of the tunes of Elizabeth , and m front, as if 
appended to her girdle, appears an ov al ornament of rather 

« nioraeE No rf v voL iv p 492 Cotman, 1*1 lx». p i > 
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disproportionate size, which was either one of those portable 
mirrors, termed Venice steel glasses, or a box of goldsmith s 
work, intended to contain a pomander, or other perfumes. 



The difference in costume caused by a lapse of twenty-six 
years between the first and second effigy, is very remarkable, 
and is a proof how. closely the artist in such case followed the 
fashion of the period at which the brass was executed. Per- 
haps this is the only instance in which the same person has 
been twice represented by this sort of monument, in different 
churches and at different periods. We have much reason to 
regret that the figure of George Duke is lost, because that of 
Peter Itcde is still preserved, and without it the completeness of 
• the group is destroyed. Peter Rede is represented in armour 
of tho fifteenth century, with a visard salade, and the fol- 
lowing legend is in Roman character : — 
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HERE UNDER LYET11E Y* CORFS OF PETER REDE ESQVIER WHO HATH 
1VORTHELY SERVED NOT ONLY HY8 PRYNCE AND CVNTRBY DVT ALLSO 
THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE 5 BOTIIE AT THE CONQVFSTE OP DARBARIA AND 
AT THE SIEGE OFT\NIS AS ALSO IN OTHER PLACES WHO HAD GIVEN IJYM 
DY THE SAYD EMPEROVP FOR HY8 VALIAVNT DEJ5ES THE ORDER OF BAR 
BARI A -WHO DYED THE 29 OF DECEMBER IN THE YEAR OP OVRE LORD COD 


1568 

This brass is m the north chancel aisle of St Peter’s Mancroft 
m Norwich h It is an instance of a practice w Inch seems to 
have been not uncommon in the later days of the use oi 
monumental brasses, when a new legend was united to an old 
effigy, pTobably with the view of saving expense The effigy 
of Peter Rede is m armour, of the fashion of 1480, much ie 
serabling that of Ralf Blencrhayset, but Ins death did not 
take place till ID 08, so that we can only account for the d,ts 
ciepancy by supposing that a new legend was attached to an 
old figure Othei instances of this occiu at Laughton, near 
Gainsborough where the date of the figure and canopy is 
about 1400, but that of the legend 1543, and at How den, 
m Yorkslme, where the real date of the effigy attributed to 
Peter Dolman appears to be about the year 1500, but thu, 
legend is dated 1691 This legend is engraved on a portion 
of an older brass, and is an instance of what Mr W ay has 
styled palimpsest brasses 1 

In addition to these observations relating to sepulchral 
brasses in Norfolk I must mention an example which lias 
lately come under my notice it seems indeed to be unique 
It is a small effigy of a civilian by Ins side is a sort of crutch 
or walking stick, the legend refers to this 

iprap lor tfjc sufole of JCIdII m palmer »]>t& B' Slnlt 
htyDdjt Detrain on Tioln ‘none Ban in fi f jure of our lortr 
GoB Jll°CECrCC®Cnxr o on tofjost aotolr Hlju fjabt nitre? 

I do not remember any similar commemoration of a bodily 
infirmity, such as William Palmer s h men css in monumental 
brasses The situation of this brass m the church of Ingold- 
mclls on the eastern coast of Lincolnshire, Ins prev ented its 
being earlier noticed ^ D 


** BlomeC Nort rol iv p 200 Cotman 
PI. lxxru. p 41 There was formerly an 
escutcheon at each comer of the slab d s 
P'*J> g the bearings of llede w tl t) e 
honourable augmentat on conferred by tl e 
esnpcm a canton s n stcr parted per pale 
on the f at part two tagged stares rt sal 
< « on « t second a man boll ng a ca 


duccus in h s ngl t 1 and no ntel low i 
wards on h s s n stcr s de a swor i in pale 
w th the po nt downwards n crc g a 
Moor s hca L 

* ^ ot ce of the memorial of Tl omas 
Totyngton abbot of llury now ex «* ng 
in lledgerley ct rcl Buck* Arcl 
▼o! XXX p PI 
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The architectural and monumental antiquities of many 
parts of England still remain almost unknown the counties 
of Lincoln mul. Huntingdon especially appeal to lm\e been 
overlooked, few notices of the interesting remains pieserml 
in the parish clnirclics of those and other districts of 0111 island 
have hitherto been published A fn\ourablc occasion pic- 
sents itself through the assistance of the numerous corre 
spondents of the Archaeological Institute, to foim collcc 
tions which might supply n complete index* of monumental 
effigies, sepulchral brasses paintings painted glass, and ex- 
amples of sculpture in wood or stone, existing in the churches 
of each county of Tnglnnd Such a compilation would be 
highly serviceable to the student of ancient art and costume , 
to the herald or the genealogist As a contribution tow-aids 
on index of this nature the subjoined enumeration of sepul 
clinl brasses and incised dabs which exist in A\ nrw lchslnre 
is offered to the readers of the Aiclmological Journal 

Warwick St Mary s Thomas Beauchamp earl of X\ arwich and his 
wife Margaret Ferrers Representations are given in Dugdales Hist 
XYosw GouebsSep Mon , and Wallet s Sep Reas es ao 14QI 

'Wcrevale Abbey Church Chancel Fine brasses of a knight and lady 
probably Robert lord Ferrers of Cbartlev and his wife Margaret Dus; 
dale lias given only the inscription which is now lost By the inventory 
taken at the di solution there appear to have been here six. grave stones with 
brasses valued at fiv e slnllm"*’ Dugd Mon \ng new edit V 184 The 
Grures measure in length 5 ft 8 in and are now placed north and 
south on the step before the altar table v D 1-107 

Bagmton Sir William Bagot the favourite of Richard II and his 
wife Margaret Dugdale gives repre entations of the e interesting fi a ures 
in their perfect state A d 1407 

Wixford Thomas de Crewe (ob 1418) and his wife Juliana (ob 1411) 
Their memorial highly interesting on account of its fine design and pre 
servaUow consists, of •\\ai.e table vamuraent vn Vl o cbnnVvy of St Xlvlbusga 
founded by Thomas de Crewe on the south side of the nave X representa- 
tion of the brasses lias been published bj tl e Cambridge Camden Society 

vd 1411 

l\ elksboume Ilastang Chancel Sir Thomas le Straunge lord trea 
*• irer of Irelan 1 and as entitled in the inscription giv en b) Dugdale con 
stal 1c of Henry X in that island a d 1 P 6 

Hnmj ton in Arden Riel ard Brokes bailiff of Hampton (Du^d Gent 
Ma«* 170*> p 988 ) Date about ^ D [430 

M roahall In tl e cliurcb adjoining to t! e residence of the X\ ren funilv 
a bra«s 1 as bcenilatcd former!) to le «=ecn m tic church ofBrailes an l 
'ol tt K k 
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KOTICr. OF AN ANW.O-ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS 


asunder to discover the contents, and placed upon a base, 
similar in general form to tlie covering; the ends of this base 
nrc raised or recurved upwards. The material of which the 
sarcophagus is composed is a rough gritty calcareous stone, 
lhc following arc its dimensions : — Cover. Length, 5 ft. 3 in.; 
breadth, 3ft.; thickness, 11 in.; diameter of hole in cen- 
tre, 2 ft. ; depth of ditto, 0 in. Chest. Diameter, 2 ft. 10 in.; 
height, 2ft. ; internal ditto, 1ft. Gin. Consequently the 
>ottom is six inches thick, but the middle is very much thin- 
ner, and in the centre of the bottom there is a hole. Jiase. 

cngtli, 5 ft. 3 in. ; breadth, 3 ft.; thickness, 1ft.; thickness 
10 * CC,) rn I mr ^> lOJin. ; breadth of side, raised part, 1ft. 


Plus form °f chest, area or loculus, is rather uncommon, 
lough well adapted for single interments; when the rc- 
ramns of two or more members of a family were placed in 
, • t j» am , c toinb.it was generally made of a rectangular shape, 
juth a long elliptical trough, the ends of which well fitted 
snLIw c *? ntmm,,S tl,c nsl,cs of tl,c deceased : in these 
the Efnf ‘fi VaSC L WCl ? usua % formed of glass. Such is 
atSoXfloI 1 - 0 ( ) lscovcrc(1 h i' Lev. T. Rashlci«h b 

M.c“: m Kcnt ’ m 18sl - ""‘ 1 publishcdV 

ciradar 'cov™ Sl i,?i IUSe, ! m - ° r ° vases 0 r lead, with 

d 1 s,na ir, vases ’ fon,,d 
of Haitian, |ves an tc’ow .TT' IVa “ M . «*» fa-damn 

the hero Id£, in a\“r °/, tbe , ^ ° f 

apparently Romm w itl. o stoue • A leaden vase, 

and body of cylindrical shaDe”? ncck and eover, 

1833 is in the collection of thi BShfc.*’ 1 ” 1 
fi i\ n excava tions undertaken by Jlr Rashlpiali in fi q i 
field at Southfleet, he discovered two Sone coS “ f SoI f 
of separate pieces clamped together,^ ^Tu'Sc 

b See wot. „ ° 


b See uuie g. 

iV.r- 

Exp. Ales. Tti 20. 

* A. e. 32. not . 


erroneously 


Mon.°?^ ally * Ven b y S«P- 

*wf.j and Ca^cr in 
, Vf 01 • ToL 3ni - P- 108—1 1 1. 

Opuscula, 8vo. Hal*, 1775. c . xi.p. 82. 
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stone holloaed out. The latter was found 3 feet under the 
surface, and contained two glass vases, one with handles; 
"between them lay a pair of leather shoes, ornamented with a 
cut hexagonal pattern, and gold wire, apparently of Byzan- 
tine workmanship. Round it were found traces of red 
Roman ware, and portions of a wooden box 5 . These disco- 
\eries were made close to the "Watling-strcet Road, at the 
station, conjectured to be Yagm ac«e. 

In October, 1794, a square cist was found at Ashby Puero- 
mm, Lincolnshire, of which an account was communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Joseph Banks 1 *. The lid lay 
three feet below the surface ; it fitted the sides neatly, and 
projected slightly o\er their edges. This cist was formed 
of the freestone which is found in abundance on Lincoln 


hoath : it was squared and dressed with much care and pre- 
cision; and measured externally 1C in. square, and 84 in 
high; the cavity within measured 12 in. CI-S* 
every way. It contained on elegant vase 
of strong greenisli-colourcd glass, well raanu- •> 

factured : its dimensions were, height, 7 in. ; . ) 

diameter of the widest part, 7 in. ; diameter 
of’ the 'mouth, 4 in. This vessel was nearly 
filled with fragments of binned bones, and J 

amongst them were poitions of a small 
unguent vase of very thin glass No highway is known to 
lm\c passed near the spot; the nearest Roman station is 
Ilomcnstle, (Bano\ allum, according to Stukeley,) about five 
miles distant. 


A coffin of rectangular shape, with a skeleton, and tliree 
glass vessels, of different shapes, standing in it, was also 
found near St Alban’s 1 ; and another with red Roman ware, 
and a skeleton, was found in a crypt at York 1 In 17G5 a 
glass \nsc, similar to the one found at Harpcndcn, but without 
any handle, was discovered at King’s Mend, about half a mile 
from Cirencester, wrapped in lead, and deposited in a stone 
hollowed out to receive it k . 

The llnrpendcn cist contained five vases; in the centre was 
placed a pneferieulum, formed of pale grccn-col oured glass, 
and of a shape not peculiarly adapted to the purpose of inter- 


* Arclivol, toI *Sr TJ sixtIii fj**. I, 

1*1. xxxvc. p. 223 , PI ra. p. 37. *»». 

ff. 1 

* AreliToIrtpa, toV xiu p 0 <! PL x. 


* Arcbxol . toL mi p 33fl 

• IbiiL, jti. p 3 to 

f.* l Ly,0M ln '"k.Tolx J*. 131, PL 
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> !mu linn found in Pompeii 



liicnt', hut resembling such 
amongst objects ol domestic 
lirairj used h) tile wcolllnci 
Homans The dimensions of 
tins s use me us follow s hremltli 
of side, 7 in , height to ncch 
llin , whole height 1ft 2,'in 
breadth of neck Jim , hiuulth 
of top 5$m It is probable 
that the wane in w Inch the nshes 
were usually sonhed after the 
extinction of the pjrc was 
ponied from tins ease and that 
it was then appropriated ns n 
receptacle for the burnt hones 

"ith this \nse now depo , , _ 

Sited m the Hritish Museum 

c™edTou,m Ur ", Ud r ’ ther s,mll °" P 1lcl c of the red 

prefcMculum „,"l' lr0 ' 7 " cr0 <Ils PO'«I round the glass 
Ster Imes o'T r sH , m P cd nt Attorn wall, the 
mi. am mnl ?' t " 0 ° r ‘ llc,n '‘">7 Ira .cad indistinctly 

talis mauu Vnotin" Uio’fahr c Of t T" y b °, CX U! mllcd 13 r . FM 
we is not nf mianmn, 0 ia ‘ mc of the potter Genitalis uhosc 

in the City Of London™ lu , B ' e oxcaiations made 

bm\rbi or BUT\Rin f . ot - ,1 ® r two bem the stnmps 

bane mode of wilting Viterbu™ of . B !!' tmbus perhaps a bar 
name finding its analogies in “ f nI1 e ' ents a Celto Roman 
Boduocus These wares were nm Buol ™ n , l !' ! Boadicea and 
the produce of the Celtn R V mprob ' ,bl y 
Britannia Prrna Dirn^ f of * 

of Roman weT dlTm”S ZV "'l'* 
at base 2 m heigh™" P dltt ° — - 

into Britain althoimh one’^f' f,P enetratcd at an early period 
Roman world for amL™ the t ™ FEmotest comers" of the 
of Cambridgeshire and Essex caiwll ° n the borders 
instance found * glas S vessel BartI T HJIs m one 
coin of the age of Hadrnn m Thn? 1 ! & sccond briss Roman 
o riaamn That glass n as not exceedingly 

if „ ' IfW’r > ■ . « n ~ 
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common before tbe rule of the Gayars, maj be slices n from tbe 
inscriptions APT AC C£IA’£>N t with the semicircular sigma, 
and Artas Sidon m Latm, inscribed oil the same levels, 
noticed on specimens found in Ital}, and preserved m the 
collection of M Bartoldi, late Prussian consid at Rome 11 It 
is, indeed, probable that glass was not made in Rome itself, 
but imported from the Tynan coast and Alexandria Tlie glass 
of the Suloutan manufacturer Artas resembled the commoner 
kind, such as the vessel found in the Ilarpendeu sarcophagus 
FI in) mentions that m the time of Nero the manufacture of 
glass had reached Italy, Spam, and Gaul N II \xxn CO 
The glass unis used among the Romans are generally of a dif- 
ferent shape, having a globular bod} with double handles and 
a conical co\er, which is> sometimes perforated at the top, 
like an inverted funnel, for the purpose of pounng liquids over 
the bones when they had been collected The glass amphora, 
discovered m the sarcophagus attnbuted to Sevems Alexander, 
generally known ns the Birhenm, or Poitland vase, is another 
proof ot the prevalent use of glass, and of the high state of 
art to v\ Inch engrav mg on glass had been earned , and it is 
nho an evidence that the most valuable productions of art 
were by preference deposited with the dead 

Among the Cclto-Roman population, glass, when employed 
for sepulchral purposes, was generally deposited with the 
greatest care, the vessel with 
the bones being enclosed 
within an urn of earthenware 
of a globular shape, pointed ot / 
the base, when there was not 
wealth or ficihtv for obtain- I 
mg a stone sarcoph igus Such \ 
nrc the terra cotta globes found 
at Tnncarvillc in Normandy, 
and now presened in the 
museum of the Department 
at Ilouen* A similar globe w as 
found at lletncl llcmpsttad, 
in Rsscx, enclosing a iictile uni and Ikhics*, and others were 
discovered m the Komnn bun ing grounds at Pcvcnl -street 
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mid Wlntcdmpcl' Another v\ ns dug up at Lincoln, tnclos 
mg a glass misc filled with bones' An urn of gln*s ol 
the same shape as that in the llmpcmlui sarcophagus, uas 
found near Mcldlinm Bridge, Essex, with lcnmms of Homan 
potter}* 

Glass \ascs ha\e been occasional!) found in 1 ngland totally 
unprotected hut these should probnbl) he referred to a much 
later period when glass had become common instead of scarce 
and valuable as it had been at an earlier tune 

Glass \ascs not of the same shape, have been occasion ill) 
found in barrows, with iron implements as at Dinton, near 
Ajlcshury, Bucks and m Minster church) nrd Isle of f lh met 
and at M oodnesborough near Snndwield St-vcral v iscs and 
jugs of Homan glass man) tmplo)cd for the same purpose 
are m the museum of Boulogne ", from Homan tombs m the 
Mcnut) of that town A glass amphora cmplo)cd to hold 
bones was also found h) Professoi llenslow with an unguent 
vase m the barrow called the Hast Low Hill, Ilougham near 
Bury St I dmunds’ 

llmt the introduction of glass into Britain wn9 long sub 
sequent to the Phoenician trade is proved by the negitivc 
evidence of its not bung discovered m the barrows and rude 
cemeteries of the pnmitivc inhabitants with their amber and 
jet beads and flint or stone weapons 

Notwithstanding the extraordmar) accounts of the glass 
sarcophagi of tlic A tluopians and the glass trough ('ttucXo?) 
ui which Belus was laid w all probably of a later n"e the earl) 
manufacture of glass m Egypt and its emplo)mcnt among 
the Alexandrian Greeks under the Ptolemies, it does not 
appear to have come into general use among the Homans till 
the thud century of our era Until that period metallic vases 
were preferred but under Galhcnus the fashion of using 
glass had become common Britain furthest removed from 
the centie of Romau refinement seems to have enjoyed only 
imperfectly and as a distant province the benefits of the 
civilization of liei masters llie arts m Britain were always 
half a century behind and the chiefs and reguli of our countr) 


* Ar hteol vol Jcxv u p 412. 

Carter n Arch sol vol x p 108 — 
111 «f vol vu. p 108 I Lxu tlie supposed 
abre Uar a or ohr endaruu 

ArcK o xvpUllxvfl. 1 
« Douglas N en a 15 un ca fo 170 p 
l>J 7 11 x fig 2 3 5 Xt 1 *> } * 


” BoacH Stu th Coll Ant Svo. 1843 
■p 2 PL 

* An Account of tl e Honan A t q 

t es found at Itougl a n near Bury St Ed 
munds Svo 18 13 

* A.1 an II N ju l S 
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were apparently interred with less pomp than household slaves 
in Rome or Asm Minor, whose bones were deposited m vases 
(d-yyeta), and honoured with a place m the columbaria amongst 
the remains of their masters. 

When the custom of interment by means of burning the 
body on the funeral pyre became introduced by fashion or in 
consequence of intermarriage among the Celto-Roman popu- 
lation, a compromise seems to have been the result with 
respect to the usages of the two races The Celt, accustomed 
to deposit the remains of his ancestors in the earth itself, still 
retained much of his national custom, by substituting for 
the elaborate 'vault of the metropolitan Roman a rude grave 
hewn in the solid rock or chalk, where this expedient was 
practicable, or else a massive sarcophagus of coarse and veiy 
simple workmanship, deposited in the natural sod. Among 
the Romans the usage still continued to prevail of construct- 
ing magnificent mausolea above ground, or superb sarcophagi 
placed on cither side of the principal roads. The custom of 
burning was far from universal, bodies being found with 
remains of the same age either burnt or interred, but the 
progress of Christianity, perhaps, partly caused the distinction. 
In* Gaul and Britain the practice of incremation prevailed from 
the times of thef Ceesars to the reign of Constantine, and the 
intermediate exceptions must be attributed to the greater or 
less prevalence of the Celtic or Roman element. Simple huma- 
tion has alw aj s been the expedient of the savage throughout 
the globe. samuel Biucn. 
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7 to continue our remarks on 

the nncKnt liming t-iljle and it, appendages 

nhtemull.l" f ? rc , f " thcr ?, "' lo opulent enough had 
midXttcrs fnr S ( i f9, 'n ’ d,l ',°"S U ‘™». omoodcn spoons 
the domestic n fW « 10 d tJleir P lnco for man y a in 
l'uraMe hlUtl, °m 10 , s ' cnt and ,,1C ‘I'vcUings of the 
applied to the S 01 ?* 1 * UI ? 81 ^tecnth cciituiic pewter* was 
tfft metal artlclcs ^>ut the price of 

eighteenth oT ‘"l' t,,<! 7>> ^ ° f P 

lower classes Hamson ,nUl! g n ? ral use of it rnnong the 
about 1580 adiertinn to tlf d< T lpt ' on °f England written 
says someth ”f WondTe 7°" ° f pewterers 

English pewter of an ae n garnish of good flat 

almost so pretious as the hip*? 16 1S esteemed 

Of fine sdver and ° f vessels that are made 

Estates whose woikmen are notW^f^IrT™? 1 tt ‘ e ? le ”‘ 
ours He tells us the cam, si, " °» sI dfal ln tlnt trnt!o 1S 
twelve dishes and twche sn..™, con 1 tn l i ne( l twelve platters 
from sixpence to ciglitpcnee the pound”*™ ' nt It3 P "T 'T* 
compared with that of beef and mu ton ft,?' 6 

scTaccns 

o uu >et they wcio fie 

T «e SrnnsnvnfP,... J 
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qucntly copies, in a more precious material, of the square 
wooden timelier of the kitchen at the snne time circular 
plates arc often represented m old drawings of feasts Dishes 
were much of the sunc form ns at present , the Inrgc&t were 
called “chargers,” and seem to have been shaped like shallow 
bowls 

The salt, that important and stately ornament of the middle* 
age table, v\ns a conspicuous object before or on the right 
hand of the master of the lioure* It appears in annous 
shapes sometimes ns* a covered cup on a n irrow stein , occa- 
sionally in a castellated form , and at the caprice of the owner 
or maker it frequently took the figure of a dog 11 , a stag, or 


some other favourite 
animal The annexed 
cittreprcrents a large 
silver saltof the early 
part of the seven 
teenth century , pre- 
served among the 
plate at "Winchester 
College , although 
of comparatively re- 
cent date, there is 
every reason to be- 
lieve it was fash- 



ioned after a more 


ancient type The three projections on the upper nm seem 
to have been intended for the support of a co\ er, perhaps a 
napkin, as it was considered desirable to keep the cov er clear 
of the salt itself “ loke that youre salte seller Iydde touche 
not the salte,” saith the “ bokc of kemynge ” It appears 
from iitmieruus iffftcnurft i.u Vue fact, Vnat Vue state srflt was 
used by the * sovereign” or entertainer only , and it is not 
unlikely, from the great number of salts mentioned m old m 
vent ones, that when possible each guest also had one for his 
particular use It is not easy to understand how any one at 
the upper or cross table could be seated “ below the salt,” as 
it was not customary to sit at the low er side of that board. 


* ' T1 e.boke of kerujnge 9 — than set 
jour salt on the tj gl t sjde where your 
souerayne shall sytte and on y* lefts syde 
the salte set your trenchours. 

* Two are named in thaw llofFdmund 


Mortimer carl of March A J> 13S0 also 
“ un saler en la inanere d une lyotm ore 
le pee d ardent susorre* n Royal Wills, 
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which was left unoccupied for the more convenient access 
of servants . The probability is, therefore, that this plirase, 
and the distinction it inferred, applied only when the com- 
pany sat on both sides of a long table, where the positioii of 
a large salt marked the boundary of the seats of honour, or 
what may be termed the dais of the board. 

So long as people were compelled to the occasional use of 
their fingers in dispatching a repast, washing befoie as well 
as after dinner was indispensable to cleanliness, and not a 
mere ceremony The ewers and basins* for this purpose weic 
generally of costly mateiial and elaborate fabiic . — 


“ L’e; e demands por liver, * 

Li vilains miintenant lor bailie 
Les bncins d'or, et la toaillc 
Lor nportc por e<suier.” 

La JIvix a*u* TaiiR 

Tlic will of John Holland, duke of Exeter, date 1447, 
mentions “an ewer of gold, with a falcon taking a partridge 
with a ruby in its breast V 1 

. ? n the days of chivalry it was high courtesy towards a guest 
to invite lum to wash in the same basin : — 

“ Puis'fist on lea napes oster • 

Lt por laver 1‘nue aporter: 

- Li Chevalier tout prcmcroins 

A\ cc h Comtessc ^es mains 
L R ' a » ct puis l’autre gent tout ” 

Baiuiaia?i, in 101 

of ““pKmont nnturally 
pllto S, Tnar LS' 0 °“’ ° f rati 4 ‘he same 

to the poets evlin nr ’ Um °' S10u ^t he observed, in justice 
that there .a, generall^'^Tt"!! ^ CUSt ° m ’ 

“ Trestot dclcr li, coste a costc, 

Lo fet icoir la damoi«cle 
Lt mengicr H unc cscucle ” 


• InStnm »Horda, toLL 1‘LxYLfig 3. 
‘ f'^ T *’ r ln ? of « Saxon drawing re. 
in entertaining the angel*, 

»*«J-*h*l>ed bai.n for 
pie, ^*y her * rl,h a lonp narrow mini 

‘ nn -* ndi * 


■ R’h ewer, triangular, enamelled 

the images of the three kings of 
Denmitk. Germany. ,„,1 Aragon » Arch- 
«olog>i,i 0 l x. p ■>J2 b 

' *°, r • n,0 . r ? °ppre»»i re exercise of 
hoipitalitr in olj times the cunous reader 
n»iv consult St Foix, •• llutoriiuc* 

•nr Fan,," r 0 l. i. p »s. 
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We inn} now glance at the (lrinking-\esscls of ancient days. 
The warriors of the north drank from horns, ns did the 
Homeric heroes ages bcfoie them, and ns the people of most 
countries have done where horn-hearing animals were known. 
In the ninth century the Saxon king of Mercia gave the monks 
of Croyland liis “ table-horn, that the elders of the monastery 
might drink out of it on feast days, and sometimes remember 
in their pravers the soul of Wiglaf the donor V* Tlih same 
Wiglaf gave to the refectory of Croyland his gilt cup, embossed 
on the exterior with “barbarous \ictors fighting dragons,” 
which he was wont to call liis “ crucible,” because a cross was 
impressed on the bottom, and on tbc four angles of it’. This 
was doubtless a specimen of that skill in working precious 
metals for which the Anglo-Saxons were famous, and for the 
exercise of which Endred in 919 rewarded liis goldsmith 
vElfsige with a grant of land 3 . Horns continued to be ap- 
pendages of the table until after the Conquest, although other 
drinking-vessels were in use also. We see them represented 
on the Baycux Tapestry, and find from wills and other notices 
that they lingered on the hoard, or in the hall, for centuries 
after the date of that historic needlework. The mouth of the 
horn was not unfrequently fitted with a cover, like the old- 
fashioned Scotch mull. In the collection of antiquities in the 
British Museum is preserved n very large drinking-horn of the 
sixteenth century, so great indeed that it was evidently in- 
tended to try a man’s capacity for wine. It is formed of the 
small tusk ol an elephant, caned with rude figures of ele- 
phants, unicorns, lions and crocodiles, and mounted with sil- 
ver: a small tube ending in a siher cup issues from the jaws 
of a pike whose head and shoulders inclose the mouth of the 
vessel. Thu. hygmd. is, qntgxMik Vipw?. ■ — 

“ Drfi&t ton tilts antj no sremr 

^11 Ihragfy tlj« Cttp bt mutt) lifct a ijornt.” 1599 Fine s. 

The remains of an iron chain are attached to this horn, which 
was probably suspended in the hall of some convi\ lal squire of 
the old time, whose guests were nt times summoned to dram 
it, or to pay a shilling fine. 

After the horn the commonest drinking-\ esse! of early times 

k Codex Diplom iCvi Saxomci, \ol l ©f great antiquity. 

I*. 303 Mr Kemble tuspects the outben- ' Ibid 

Ueitjr of this charter} it i» at any rate ) I bub, tol iu p. 299 
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^as, perhaps, the mn/crbowl, its name was undoubtedly 
domed from the maple wood*, of winch it was usually made, 
although like howls of more costly material bore the same 
appellation, winch seems ultimately to have been gnen to 
shape, without reference to substance Mn/ers were of dif 
ferent sizes, great and little being named m the sune linen 
tones , sometimes they had colors 1 , and a short foot or stem 
Ine early wassul bowl seems to ha\c been shaped os n mazer 
' * c gne a cut of the “ murrhine tup ” 
presented to the abbey of St Albans by 
lhomns tie Hatfield, bishop of Duilmni, 
which says the iccordcr of the 
benefaction, •« w 0 m our tunes cnll 
AVcshcyl m ’ 11ns \csscl could not 
Have been used in a very graceful man- 
” e V wc perceno from illuminations 
Umt small ones were raised to the , „ , c 

needetl ^ 0 ^t| lc ^ ,n, d> the larger sized would have 
mfcs mt ]"”n dS rV 106 "’ 0 ', 1 mnzcr " os a » mnsclm/' 
the Latin to make™ S^c— 0 " 0 "^ 1,115 <ll “ mu,, '° from 

T1 cj fet I im frst the nwete win 
And medc eke in n rmsclm 

Ta* Kihc Or Bib Thoms 

maz ™ 5“ attached to then 

Quaint legends English or f? C ° St ln ennd ‘mg them 
good fellowship were often emw"; mm * toI 5’ °f peace rail 
on the cover, or the poll “ l ? d 0n tbe metal nm ™ d 
engraved on the bottom of tlie^m m;! ' Stl0 Srant Cbnst0 P ll “ 
proportion before the eves of tL i en ° r , r0Se m 311 bls B 10 ,”* 
bowl giving comfortil t * 1G Wass Tiler as he drained the 
at leasf «-* on that festive day, 

that occasionally art madf liw ^ ^ ™may believe 
k Sher efforts to decorate the 

”* m*. h.x. 

century tV,* 6 * >eglnn n S of the fourteerth for haiTn? to ts s ze and workmanship 

S"S , '5V;T”* “ f “ mh "P“ «■“ ™«ia 1 f”""* 1 >■"" ■ 1"’ Up art 

Edwafd £ olchest ' r m the 20th of fa rlwJ. keen E,ated These we may 
~-- Md the Trst (Rot Parl & r, y» s *ume to have been wooden bowls 

’ - ° ne v th one cover duble gilt 


““"C”. ™TiaK z 


x* * onees 
W 11s and Invent 
p 339 
” MS Cotton Mero D 


u- ai j s. i j d — 
(Surtees Soc ety) 
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favourite cup Witness Spcusei’s musical and vivid descrip- 
tion of 

* A mazer } w rought of the maple warre, 

Wheiein is enchased man) a fa) re sight 
Of bears anti t)gcre, that nnktn fiers warre , 

And over them tpretl a goodly wihie vine, 

Fn trailed with a wanton ) vy twine 
Thereby is a lnmbe in the wolves jawes, 

But see how fast rennetli the eheplieard sw am 
To save the innocent from the benstes pawes 
And here with hi** shccpeliooho hath him «lain 
Tell me, such a cup lia«t thou crei «ccne 9 
Well mought it beseeme any harvest quecne 

The S iem card s tUiEXDtn — A copst 


/rhe latest^ of our poets who nil tides to it is Urydcn m 

inusenmongthe 
humbler classes 
The annexed cut 


Kichaid the Se 
cond, its mate 
ml is a highly 
polished w ood, 
apparently mnple, and the embossed mn of silver gilt 0 bears 
tins legend — 

Di tilt name ot the trinltt 
fiUc tli« hup aria trinfcr to mr 

In the lapse of time and advance of refinement, we find on 
the tablts of the opulent, drinking vessels of other forms and 
various names The hanap n cup raised on a stem, cither 
with or without a cover , its form m the e irly part of the foul 
tccntli century is shewn m the tailpiece, p 180 ante, the 
cup savd to have been given by King John to the corporation 
of Ly nn is of the same species, as also the accompanying fine 
specimen of the sixteenth century fiom the collection of plate 


lcpresentsavery 
perfect mazer" 
of the times of 



" One rosier w 6 one eJgle of 1 ver 
VY11U Xc (Surtees Soe cty) p VIS 
' In tic possess o i of Tvclj n 11 Ip 


Sb riey J sq V/ P irho bas kindly per 
n tied it to be e graved for th s paper 
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at Winchester College, rcpre^onlul here b) permission of the 
Itu the Warden Ihc godct.n sort of a 

mug or tup, tin juste {jttila), %\1ncli 
"as rather a comcntunl than a scuilm 
mt mire, ami t»o named from contain- 
ing no more tli in a paccnlicd allow - 
mice of wine 1 *, the htrrcl i, and the 
tankard Another fre<juentlv named 
in iment ones, was, the 4 standing nut ” 
or mounted nut shell the shell of 
the cocoa was imported into 1 urope, 
through 1'gjpt, at an carl\ period, 
and nppenrs to li n e heen held m some 
estimation Hut a suhst mcc “ d ouU 
/renter” still moro highly prized ns a 
material for cups, was the “grype,” 
or gnflin’s egg, which was m all pro 
uabiht) merely tlio egg of the ostnch 
or emu* As our forefathers bclicicd 
the griffin to he of monstrous sue 
they had no hesitation in treasuring 
a -very long horn as n specimen of its 
formidable claws In tho British Mu 
scum there is a curious example of 
this ancient credulity It is a horn of 
the Egyptian Ibex, {Capra Nubiana,) 

more than two feet m length , — " *”*" „,i 

SJSrj . $£ 

although ,t has been sJlLl'T "“L 

uncommon 1 some research convnuJa of c O st “l n0 . 
or fine glass and such subst™ C cs 1“ ^ aJsl f „ ’'JSi 

SvTftat ghss"" , ,0 "" l,S ‘ he d“t r he Meenth 
were gene, ally embossed oremSed'wStefSal be« 
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ings of their owners, parcel-gilt, sometimes set with jewels, and 
occasionally they bore designs of higher pretension. A cup 
of sihcr gilt and enamelled “ore joeux dcs enfans ” the sports 
of chiklien, is mentioned in the will of Edmund Moi timer 
carl of March, 13S0 ; one of gold “ with the dance of men nnd 
women” in the will of Richard Benuclminp, carl of Warwick, 
date 1435 ‘ ; and another enamelled with dogs occurs in that 
of Katherine countess of Warwick, 1809 u . Hearts, roses, 
nnd trefoils were devices generally enamelled or chased upon 
dnnking cups, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries*. 

It was customary to gi\e names to particular drinking 
cups. Edmund earl of March, in 13S0 bequeathed his son 
Roger a linnap of gold with a cover, called “ Bcnesonne 1 ;” 
a name which is usually considered to ha\c belonged to tile 
“grace-cup.” In 1392 Richard carl of Arundel and Surrey 
left Ids wife her own gohlct called “Bcalchicr.” Sir John 
Neville bequeathed to the abbey of llautcniprisc in 1449 a 
cup called “ye Kntnrync*.” Large standby cups, as they 
were called, intended chiefly for the ornament of the table or 
drfcssoir, hut nlso for wine, had their names ; John, baron of 
Grej stock, who died in 1430, left to Ralph his son and heir 
a \cry largo siher cup and co\cr, called the “ Charter of 
Morpeth*," a term winch may recall to the reader’s recollec- 
tion the ruby ring, described ns the “Charter of Pollings” 
in the will of Sir Michael de Pojnings in 13GS\ Besides 
these standing \csscls, which were oi large cnpacity, for we 
find them called "galonicrs” nnd “ dcmi-gnfomcrsV the 
table or buffet wns decorated with sihcr “drngcoirs,” or 
“ drngennlls” ns they were named in England, for spices, made 
in many quaint shapes 

The mostcimous nppendngc howc\ cr of the tables of princes 
and noblemen of high rank wns the Ship, {nef,) which accord- 
ing to Lc Grand,- held the napkin nnd salt of its owner d 
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it may have done so, but there is little or no proof of the 
destination of tins singular ornament, which 1)}’ some anti- 
quaries is conjectured to have been a box for spices and sweet- 
meats The form of it was evidently borrowed from the 
navel te, (nnveta,) a ship-like vessel in which frankincense was 
kept on the Altar, and winch may he traced to a greater 
antiquity than the table-ship. The use of the nrf in Eng- 
land seems to have been less common than on the continent, 
lho earliest mention of it in this countiy, of which we 
arc aware, is in the inventory of the jewels of Piers Gaveston, 
m 1313. “Item a ship of silver w'itli four wheels*; cn- 
aincllcd on the sides.” Among the royal jewels in the Stli 

„ it . _1 * _r four 


Among the royal jewels in the on* 
o. Edward the TJiird, 1331, was “a ship of silver with four 
wheels, and a dragon’s head, gilt, at either end;” it weighed 
xij.li. vij.s. mjd. f There are other » 


xij.li. \ij,s. iiijd. f There are other 
species of ships named in old wills ns 
in that of William of Wyheham, H03, 

‘ ? n “ "“-dish neuly made in the form 
of a ship* ; in that of John Holland, 
duke of Iixetcr, 14*17, "an almcs-diss 
the slupp ; and in that of George call 

llioi gilt, llicse, perhaps, corrc- 
SSf? “ the aims- 

savs l/r into which, 

says Le Grand, pieces of meat were 
thrown from the table to distribute 
among the poor 1 . It i 3 „r 

STth ‘t f, UC1 K te fUrtller t!'" Purpose 
of the table-ship, but we indi„T n 

believe it was intended for confections 
and spices and not for the salt C 
annexed illustration, a servant bearin' 

dab S T m • ta “ e ' is taken fro m nS 
elaborate illumination of the fifteenth 

een W , representing a feast given™^ the Se’cld, 

* Cotton m. „ ’ st.il wt£ n If e '. ni 255 The alms-pot 
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Mr Jonathan Gooding of Southwold, Suffolk, communicated a sketch 
of the basin of an ancient font, formerly in the church of Rey don near 
Southwold It is of octagonal form, at each angle there 19 a little column, 
and the sides are perfectly plain The pedestal had been destroy ed , the 
upper portion, as Mr Goodmg stated had long been u«ed as a trough for 
feeding bullocks on the premises of a farmer at Rcydon It was recently 
purchased bv a clergyman m the neighbourhood, m the hope that it might 
be restored to the church to which it had originally belonged anciently 
known as St Margaret s of Ris^emerc, the mother church of Southwold 
Several Bimilar cases of desecration were mentioned by Mr Shirley the 
Rev Arthur Hussey, and Mr "Way, especially the existence of three 
ancient fonts in the garden of the Shakespeare Anns Inn at Stratford on 
Avon The Committee agreed fully with "Mr Gooding that it is very 
desirable to preserve objects of this nature and if possible to replace them 
in the churches whence they may have been heedlessly removed 

Dr Broraet exhibited a drawing by Mr G J L Isolde, and tracings 
taken by himself from some portions of the distemper painting recently 
discovered in Cray don church, accompanied by the following observations 



‘ p n Ure soul1 ‘ *« 1 opposite to tl e north door of Croydon ch irch is a 
colossal figure of St Chnstojlier, of which the general de< gn is eo grand 
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trminc collar, anil a ml clo ik. The queen is much juungcr, with auburn 
hair, ami is in a purpli-h rulm linctl with ml. 'Ihcir crowns arc of 
Edwardian character, haunt* on the circles three elevated trefoils with 
inten citing short broad rajs, but to what KriglMi monarch and his wife to 
appropriate these figures I am at a loss. The ucar, 

Mr. Lindsaj, thinks the) were meant for Edward III. ' 
anil his queen, hut on this point 1 must differ with him, 
and would rather take them for borne rojal personages 
of holy writ, or perhaps of St Christopher’s time ; fir»t, 
because of the apparent tV»«parit) of their ages, (Edward 
and his wife hating both been married when a or) ) oung.) 
and secondly, because I cannot find an) elder!) English 
monarch avith a ) oung wife who existed at that pcrioil, 
the fifteenth century, during which Cro)don church may 
be presumed, from its architectural features, to Jmc 
been built; unless, as Mr. Llnd>a) eats, the portion of 
wall on avliicb they are painted be older than the other 
parts of the church.” 

The Rev. Hugh Jones, D.D., rector of Beaumaris, 
informed the Committee that haring recently vim ted 
Llugw), where the largest of the cromlechs existing in 
Anglcsea is to be seen, he was informed that certain 
persons had been digging around it in expectation of 
finding money, and had brought to light only a number 
of bones, some of which he had preserved, in order to 
learn whether they are the remains of men or of animals 
Mr. Holmes sent for examination fac-similes of two 
singular inscriptions taken from portions of n screen, for- 
merly in the church of Llanvair-Waterdinc, Shropshire, 
near Knighton, on the confines of Radnorshire The) 
were communicated by the Rev William I. Rees, rector 
of Casgob, in the latter county. The characters are 
carved in relief on two rails of a piece of panelled screen- 
work, which had been concealed b) a pew The upper- 
most inscription consists of two lines, measuring in 
length about 2 ft. 3 in , and the width of the rail is about 
3 in ; it is chamfered off on either side in a hollow mould- 
ing The words, as it appears, are divided from each 
other b) incited lines. Sir Samuel Meyrick exhibited 
casts from thc«e inscriptions to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Jan. 26, 1 843 . suggesting that the characters 
may be regarded as musical notes, and that the per- 
pendicular lines answer to the bars m music ; the whole 
forming, probabl), the strain of a chant The church 
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was dedicated to the "S irgm Mnrv, nnd the first worl of the lower tnvcnp 
tion appears to he /Hath 

The Lord Stnnlev, of Alderlej, communicated for the inspection of the 
Committee some Homan coins, found near Holyhead, Anglrsca Ihcj con- - 
sistcd of a (small gold medallion of Constantine the Great, struck nt Trcvc< 
Olncrse, covstantims mat avo Reverse, within ft chaplet of leaves, 
yotis xxx In the exergue, tsi (Trevoris signata ) Weight, 83 gr 
This piece was found in 1825 on the IIoI)heid mountain 

There were al*o small brass coins of nlcnan, Galhcnus, Claudius 
Gothicus and Fosthumus the elder, l icing n portion of a large number of 
coins discovered in 18 13, under a large stone in a field at Trtf Arthur, near 
IIol) head 


The Rev John Williams, of Jserquis near Mold reported, tint in re 
moving the materials of the old church of Lhnnrmon D^flrjn Cemog in 
Denbighshire preparatory to the erection of a new fibnc n large quantity 
of gold and Rilvcr coins had recently been found, some of which were sup 
posed to be of the rc.gn of I dward III ^arlj one hundred p.cccs were 
iscovcred chiefly of silver, and the) remain in the possession of the mcuni 
ent, the Rev D Dav is Mr W illiams sent impressions taken in sealing 
war from two of the gold coins an angel nnd a noble of] dwnrd IV 

the original foundation of the church where this discovery was made is 
ascribed, as Mr ^ ilharas observed to Garmon, or Genmnus, one of the 
ant, Pelagian champions, ,n the fifth ccntur) It stood m the d.stnct 
‘ l ! 9 "° n J e , cturcd of the possessions of Cadell Deciding 
pnnee of the \ ale Royal and part of Powys, who was assisted b) Ger 

1 adTeen ^iTTif ?* “‘T® ,l 13 I )OS8,b,e ^ the site of the church 
a later ne^d th ^ UI ” to GermanU3 m consideration of this service 4t 
site of the more ane'ent Lbno'ali'd fT?'’ 1 "” 1 h ° d b ' cn crec,B ' 1 u P on tllC 

ofT. F™° mh lhe <* lending the con 

ments held at LHU dZnl the' «Ld re ‘T t 'c° W H,St °" C “' 
deputed bv the r P nfr,i n pecond wee k of this month had been 

middle ages the peculiar ' “" d " Euro P e <lunn S ,h “ 

Other details of a .inula, nature, reported “ ° ! >™1 »d 

the proceedings tvh, eh occurred at thaHot SeoretarJ, 

opinion on the Continent appeared o be The T‘"‘ 

is termed 1n e lDat t}le common ring mail as it 

Po.cd of set ete S Ji “ r ”'°“u f , ^ '"*« “PP^tly eons 
of representing ln ,„f T “ P “ ,U ' 1 ro ' TS “ merely a. com entionnl mode 
hanherteToeemlS d "' lJ ,d “ ,lral “ w „h the cl a . mail 


M d ' C “niont announced his , 


or museums The President, 
causing the queries eubm tted 
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by the Central Committee to be inserted in the programme of the next 
General Meeting of the French Society , and the presentation of the first 
volume of the Archaeological Journal, made on the part of the Committee 
bj Dr Bromet, was acknowledged bj a special vote of thanks, with the 
presentation in return of the last volume of the Bulletin Monumental, pub 
li bed under the direction of the Society 
The Rev Richard Lane Freer forwarded a note on the sculptures in 
Bnnsop church, Hereford hire The church is dedicated to St George , 
and the accompany mg representation of the patron saint, from a drawing by 



opposite the south door. It has been the tympanum of a doorway , perhaps 
of the pnncipal entrance The face of the figure is mutilated as well as 
the right arm This relievo is 3 feet 6 inches lugh, nnd 4 feet wide 
Above arc the sculptural decorations of the arch of a door , and the wax 
in which the subjects are mixed together would lead to the supposition that 
the present arrangement has been made by chance They are for the most 
part carved on separate stones, sometimes two on one, so that if they were 
at any time thrown together, they may have been built into their present 
position without regard to the original design In this arch there are two 
of the zodiacal signs Taurus and Pisces, Sagittarius occurs in a rude 
circular arch abo\e the north doorway Mr Freer considers the«e and 
other sculptured decorations of the building to have belonged to an edifice 
of earlier date than the present one , and though perhaps part of the old 
walls nm remain, it appears prohibit, that the early church had been either 
destroy ed or so neglected, that it became nece sary to erect a new one 
when tht se antiquities were placet! in the walls for preservation The holy - 
water stoup in tbe wall on the right side of the south door, witlun the church 
is of the fourteenth century, but an armed figure in stained glass in the east 
window, said to be Bi»hop Cantilupc would direct us to the thirteenth cen- 
tun , as the period of the erection of the present budding 
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Jwt 7 

Captain Stanley EN for 
winded by Mr Way a draw 
ing of a font discov ered in 
the sea near the mouth of 
the Oi h ell and a si etch of 
the gate way of Em arton 
Hall, Suffolk, about to be 
demolished 

Mr Fen e\ read a letter 



from the Rev It G Boodle A «» *®* “*» mcu b of “** ° 7W ' J 

vicar of Compton Damlo, respecting a Roman altar discovered m that 
parish AIj Boodle supposes it to have leen dedicated to Peace, one of 
the figures on it being that of Hercules Pacificator , and the other Apollo 
The Wans dike runs through the parish and part of it is very distinct 
about a quarter of a mile flora the chuich 

Air Hodgkmson of Fast Acton exhibited a lease under the common 


seal of the priory of Montacute in Somcr 
setshire dated 16th January 1507 The 
name of the prior in this deed is John 
Water erroneously called AYntts b) Col 
linson Hist of Somerset sol m. p 213 
The seal of this priory is rare and lias 
not been 1 itherto engraved , it is described 
in the last edition of Dugdalc s Alonasticon 
from a very imperfect uoy tension appen led 
to the deed of surrender among the Au*, 
mentation records The pnor\ of Monta 
cute was founded by A\ illiam 1 arl More 
ton temp I Jen I and granted by him to 
the monks of Cluny to whom it continued 
a cell until made denizen in the 8th of 
Henry 1\ 
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several spots which I examined, contains no particles of pounded brick 
On the eastern (or south eastern) side, which was not difficult to approach, 
the fortification seems to have been slight, but I had opportunity only for a 
cur-ory inspection My reason for wishing to hnng this matter before the 
Committee is the idea, that masonry is scarce m specimens of the military 
works of the ancient occupants of this country , *ai e m those of the Romans 
and Normans, to neither of whom, I presume, can this example he referred 
The road from the proposed suspension bridge over the Avon, if ever ex 
ccutcd, will be earned directly through these remains ” 

'ft King (Rouge Dragon) exhibited a facsimile taken by the Hon and 
Rev A Napier, rector of Swyncombe m Oxfordshire, from a sepulchral 
brass in the church of Ewelrae in that county The inscription, which is 
not given by Skelton, runs as follows — 


Xotucs of Xctu ^Jublftnifons. 


'lm Vuuiitictuku Hirrom of Cam-lliu v \ C'ATitrimit- 1W Titr 
lti> K \\ inn, M V ,rilS, Ac, Jscksoma*. ruoi»Hsop op Tin 
Umuriiii oi Camiiriiioi ; comprising the substance of a J)i«courw? 
dclncrcd by l tin al the First Annual Meeting of tlic British Arcfucologi- 
cal Association 


Tin lu-,H reputation of Professor \\ ilh^ will Bufllr no thimnution front 
the present work, on the contrary, the ncciintc ie«carch shewn in it, and the 
crrcful application of the infornntion thereby acquired to the practical pur- 
pose of elucidating the history of this interesting Cathedral, would he fuffi 
cicnt to establish the reputation of nn author pre\ iou«dy unknown It is not 
too much to si) tint we here Ime the first step towards a real history of 
architecture in England. Man) attempts hate indeed been prcMOtisl) made, 
and some of them with great pretension, an approximation to the truth has 
doubtless of late years been obtained, but no one hitherto has established the 
leading facts on the same firm and secure basis that we here find them fixed 
Compared with this standard, all previous writers bate been flounder- 
tng tn the dark, blind leaders of the blind, even the best informed differing 
strangely from each other as to the precise periods at which the principal 
c langes took place, and no one feeling confidence in the results obtained 
from such uncertain premises Professor Willis leases no room for doubt 
lie demonstrates bejond all question cicry fact winch he wishes to establish 
it happens fortunate!) that the exact lnstor) of this celebrated building can 
e better ascertained from cotemporary authorities, than perhaps an) other, 
and the acuteness with which the minute descriptions of Gervase and others 
arc applied to the existing structure is beyond all prusc After following 
\ n 1,18 co ' n pan' 0 n of tbc building itself with the details gucn 

date to ew > C T’ ' V °r f i cl V nt can w,tl,out hesitation affix a posili'C 
date to every stone or the church 

aclrltlmfr Wne » "“danl of reference for <01 who wr.ll to obtain 

m ,l r rrr *****“* °f «» »f .he 

the first chant m 11 b 'S">» from the earliest pcrioJ, anJ 

hte^rff , eS " lhe hM ° r * ° f «“ budding, and the events 
If t C ° nS,r " Ct,m ' cement, and chafes the words 

S iT,l , Pre ""™r ,h ' *f““ ™' hfe of“t]re\inginal9 , those 
It Camerhlt 1 ° f Gmm -“he meeting 
tbe rautinr. 17 ' * H ° ea *‘ J or S et the thrilling effect which it pioduced. 
In.™, I T; W ' , ' Cb 11 ' r “ ■» the clear Ind loci 

emb™ed ° n ?,I 1 " T “““P™" 1 The whole of these are hero 

head III « r, ' r rB ' Sr “” Wb,ch ™ e b “S orcr the Professor, 
rented o “ 'T "*™ d '“.ure, are he,e al o pre 

date ot the Cl T ]} Cnfera ' etl tLou S h «» « small scale, with the 

ion , 5 yvhea each pa,t bu,It 

o«= e who weie not foitunate enough to lie p G «ent at the Canterbius 



v> u ns’s c\\thuiur\ cvtiildru a -~* > 

Mcctintr, lire HWins citrrets mil gitc sonic ulei of tire inline nml Mine 
of tire walk lire earliest arc from Miner lire bingir, iiliosc llork n non 
in part first published from n mmnscript in tire libnrt of Corpus Ctinsti 
College, Cambridge 

"A.D 602 — -W hen Augustine (the first archbishop of Canteibnrv) 
assumed the episcopal throne in tint royal city , he rcco\ crcd therein, h\ the 
king s a^ntancc, a church which, as he was told, had been constructed In 
tbc original labour of Homan bclicxers Tins churcli he consecrated in the 
name of the Saviour, our God and Lord Jesus Christ , and there he c<ta- 

^hh«hed an habitation for lumsclf, and for all his successors ’ p 7 from Ilcdc 

“AD 9 10 to 960 — In the days of Archbishop Odo (the twenty second) 
the roof of Christ Church had become rotten from cxccssnc age, nnd rested 
throughout upon half shattered pieces wherefore he set about to recon- 
struct it, and being also desirous of giving to the walls a more aspiring 
altitude, he directed his assembled workmen to remove altogether the 
disjointed structure above, and commanded them to supply the deficient 
height of the walls by raising them ” p 3 from Edtncr 

“AD 1011 — In the primacy of Archbishop Llphegc (tbc twentv - 
eighth) the sack of Canterbury by the Danes took place During the 
massacre of the inhabitants, the monks barricaded themselves in the church 
The archbishop ntlength msbed out, and appealed in tain to the conquerors, 
in favour of the people he was immediately seized nnd dragged back to 
the churchyard ‘Here these children of Satan piled barreU one upon 
another, and set them on fire, designing thus to bum the roof Already 
the heat of the flames began to melt the lead, which ran down m«idc when 
the monks came forth,’ and submitted to their fate four only of their 
number escaped slaughter * And now that the people were slain the city 
burnt, and tbc church profaned, searched and despoiled the archbishop 
nos led away bound, and after endunng imprisonment and torture for seicn 
months, was finally 6 lain p 7 from Osbem 

“ It must be remarked, however that the churcli itself at the time of the 
suffering of the blessed martyr Elphegc, was neither consumed by the fire 
nor were its walls or its roof destroyed W c know indeed that it was pro 
fined and despoiled of many of its ornaments, and that the furious band 
attacked it, and applied fire from without to drive out the pontiff who was 
defending himsel f insid e But when thci had laid hands upon him on his 
coming forth, tl/y abandoned their fire and other evil deeds which were 
addressed to his capture, and after slaying his monks before Ins eyes, they 
earned him awav 
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» This was that very church (ashing patience for a digression) winch had 
been built by Romans, as Bede bears witness in his history, and which was 
dulj arranged in some parts in imitation of the church of the blessed Fnncc 
of the Apostles, Peter ; m which his holy relics are exalted by the veneration 
of the whole world ” p 10 from Edmer, and quoted by Gerva«e. . 

Of this Saxon church we aie then furnished with a full description, 
accompanied by a ground plan, and for the sake of comparison a plan also 
of the ancient basilica of St Peter at Rome, from which the design had 
been copied; but of this church it is clearly established that not a •vestige 
now remains, and it is important to bear this in mind when comparing t e < 
history of other buildings with the severe test of Canterbury. 

“Now, after this lamentable fire, tbe bodies of the pontiff’s (name}, 
Cuthbert, Bregwin, and their successors) rested undisturbed in their coffins 
for three } ears, until that most energetic and honourable man, Lanfranc, 
abbot of Caen, was made archbishop of Canterbury. And when he came 
to Canterbur} , (AD. 1070,) and found that the church of the Saviour, 
which he had undertaken to rule, was reduced to almost nothing by fire and 
min, he was filled with consternation But although the magnitude of the 
damage had well nigh reduced him to despair, he took courage, and 
neglecting his own accommodation, be completed, in all haste, the houses 
essential to the monks. For those which bad been used for many years 
were found too small for the increased numbers of the convent He there- 
fore pulled down to the ground all that he found of the burnt monastery, 
whether ’of buildings or the wasted remains of buildings, and, having dug 
out their foundations from under the earth, be constructed in their 6tead 
others, which excelled them greatly both in beauty and magnitude. He 
built cloisters, cellerers’ offices, refectories, dormitories, with all other neces- 
sary offices, and all the buddings within the enclosure of the curia, as well 
ns the walls thereof As for the church, which the aforesaid fire, combined 
with its age, had rendered completely unserviceable, be set about to destroy 
it utterly, and erect a more noble one And in the space of seven j ears, he 
rawed this new church from the very foundations, and rendered it nearly 
perfect ” p. 14 from Edmer 

“After the death of Lanfranc, he (Ernuir) was made prior, then (in 
1107) abbot of Burgh, (Peterborough,) and finally, (A.D. 1114,) bishop 
of Rochester mile at Canterbury, having takedown the eastern 
part ol the church which 1-anlranc 'Had built, he ercctedil so much more 
magnificently, that nothing like it could he seen in England, cither for the 
bnlhanc) of its glass windows, the beauty of its marble pavement, or the 
many coloured pictures which led the wondering eyes to the very summit 
of the celling “ p 17. from Will Malms 

“This chancel, however, which Ernulf left unfinished, was superbly 
completed by his successor Conrad, who decorated it with excellent pdut- 
mgs, anil furnished it with precious ornaments *’ p, 17. 

The oldest portion* of the cathedral now standing nre therefore of the 
time of Lati franc, anil of this period little more thin a fi w fragment* remain ; 
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form and thickness but different m length Tor the new pill™? wcrC 
elongated bj almost twelve feet In 
the old capitals the n ork was plain, 
in the new onee exquisite m sculp- 
ture There the circuit of the choir 
had twenty two pillars, here are 
twentj eight There the arches and 
every thing else was plain, or sculp- 
tured with an axe and not with a 
chisel But here almost throughout 
isappropnate sculpture No marble 
columns were there, but here aie 
innumerable ones There, m the 
circuit around the choir, the vaults 
were plain, but here they are arch- 
nbbed and have keystones There c«nui£.rci».vr a out 

a wall set upon pillars divided the crosses from the choir, but here 
the crosses are separated from the choir by no such partition, and converge 
together in one keystone, which is placed in the middle of the great vault 
which rests on the four principal pillars There, there was a ceiling ol 
wood decorated with excellent painting, but here is a vault beautifully 
constructed of stone and light tufa There, was a single tnfonum, but here 



are two in the choir and a 
third in the aisle of the 
church All which will 
be better understood from 
inspection than by any 
description " pp 58-~€0, 
from Gcrvase 

* The capitals of the 
columns of the crypt are 
cither plain blocks or 
sculptured with Norman 
enrichments Some of 
them, however, are in an 
unfinished state These 
figures represent one of 
the columns with the dif- 
ferent sides of its capital ” 
p 69 

** Of tire four sides of 
the block two arc quite 
plain as at A One (as I}) 
has the ornament roughed 
out, or “ bo* ted as the 
workmen call it, that » 
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the pattern has been traced upon the block, and the spaces between the 
figures rough!) cunk down with square edges preparator) to the completion 
On the fourth side, as at C, the pattern is quite finished This proves 
that the carving was executed after the stones were «et in their places, and 
probabl) the whole of the*=e capitals would eventuall) have been *0 orna- 
mented had not the fire and its results brought in a new school of carving 
m the nch foliated capitals, which caused this merely superficial method 
of decoration to be neglected and abandoned In the same wav some of 
the shafts are roughly fluted in various fashions The figure shews one 
t of them, and the plain ones would probabl) have all gradually had the same 
ornament given to them, had not the same reasons Interfered ” p 70 
The vivid and minute description of the great fire by Gerva^e, is literally 
translated in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired 

** In the ) ear of grace one thousand one hundred and sevent) four, by the 
just but occult judgment of God, the church of Chn«t at Canterburj w as 
coijeumcd bv fire, m the forty fourth ) ear from its dedication, that glorious 
choir, to wit, which had been «o magnificently completed b) the care and 
industry of Prior Conrad ” p 32 

“ Meantime the three cottages, whence the mischief had an-en, being 
destroved, and the popular excitement having subsided, ever) body went 
home again, while the neglected church was consuming with internal fire 
unknown to all But beams and braces burning, the flames rose to the 
slopes of the roof, and the sheets of lead yielded to the increasing heat and 
begin to melt Thus the raging wind, finding a freer entrance, increased 
the fur) of the fire , and the flames beginning to *>liew themselves, a cr) 
nro'e in the church-) ard * See ’ see * the church is on fire ’ 

“ Then the people and the monks assemble m haste, the) draw water, 
the) brvndidi their hatchets, they run op the stairs, full of eagerness to 
sa\e the church, already, alas! beyond their help But when they reach 
Uic roof and perceive the black smoke and scorching flames that pervade it 
throughout, thev abandon the attempt m despair, and thinking only of their 
own saftt) , make all haste to descend 
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differed m opinion On tl e one lnnd, * unt midertook to repair the afore 
mi 1 columns without nu*cl icf to the wills al os c On the other Inntl there 
were fonw ssh » asserted tint the whole church fT,u ' 5t I U ^ CI * ^ own ^ * 0 


monks « i six «1 to exist in Mills f his opinion 
true ns it was excruciated the monks ssiili 
grief ami no sroml r, for 1 ow coul 1 1! ex hoj c 
that so great a ssork «! mild J>e comj hted in 
their <h\nbj nnj humm ingenuity 

* However amongst tic other ssorkmen 
there hid come a ccrtun illnm of c cn* a 
man net is c nntl read}, and its a workman 
most skilful loth in ssood nml stone Him 
therefore the} retained on account of 1 is 
hscl} genius and good republic n and dis 
m«ssed the others And to him and to the 
providence of God ss as (lie execution of the 

■wt«Y. -p ?£> 

Gena«e goes on to describe the church 
of I nnfrane an 1 the cl oir of Conrad and 
to compare tl cm ss ith the ness svi rk bj 
which means we arc nosv enabled to identifs 
all that still exists of the earlier stork He 
afterwards describes the operations of each 
* icccssirc } car of the construction of tl c 
new stork and here the skill of h s trans 
ltitor an 1 annotator is cmincntl} shesvn In 
npi 1} ing his descriptions and thus cnabl ng 
us to identify in the existing structure the 
work of each jear from 1175 to 1181 It 
is not a little remarkable that the earlier 
work partakes much more of the Norman 
eJaraeter, thus the work of 1175 is pure 
Borman snth the exception only of the 
pointed arch while m 1184 after having 
traced the progressive change we have in 
tlie Trimtj chapel and the corona almost 
pure Eaxlj English work It must be re- 
membered that in 1178 W ilham of Sens was 
bo in ich injured by tlie fall of a ectflbld on 
wl ich lie svas at work at the heigl t of fifty 
feet from tl e groun 1 tl at he wa» unable to 
continue the work 



And the master perceiving that 1 e de unr^mw r u>« c TO «. 

rived no benefit from the phi sic an« gave up A B 8 

the work and crossing tie sea returned to his home in Fiance Au 1 
another succeeded 1 im in the charge of the w orks V\ ill am bs m ne 
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English by nation, snnll in body, but m workmanship of many kinds acute 
and honi-t.” p 51 

The Earl\ 1 nghsh work is therefore the w ork of William the English 
min, not of W ilham of Sens, tins may he accidental, hut the nnm point is 
clearly established, that it a as at this precise period the great change of 
style took place in England, and wciim fairh assume m Trance aho, since 
it is hardly possible that if the new style was known in Truicc at the time 
ilium of Sens came pi cr, lie w ould be ignorant of it, and if acquainted 
with it, he would ccrtamh hare adopted it at once m his new work, instead 
of leaving it to he fully developed by lu3 successor 

The subsequent history of the cathedral is perhaps less interesting, but 
every period is made out with equal clearness from the Registers and other 
documents, for instance, ‘“Anno 1301 and 5 Reparation of the whole 
choir with three new doors, a new screen or rood-loft, (pulpitum ) and the 



reparation of the chapter hou«e with two new gables 839/ 

These entnes must refer to the beautiful stone enclosure of the 
greatest part of winch still remains The three doors are the 
western one, and the north and south doors p 97 

The elegant diaper work on the south *ide of the choir l 
VOL ir # O O 
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Altar is supposed to lmc been part of St Dun'tan’s shrine and probably 
also the « ork of Dc Lstna 



The fine decorated window in St Anselms chapel, said to have been 
erected in 1336, of winch the hill » printed from the archives bears fo 
dose a resemblance to the cast window of Chartbom church a few miles 
only from Canterbury, that it mu«t be considered as the work of the 
same hand Henry de Estm but ns lie died in 1331 there must be some 
error in the date of this window which certainly Jool s earlier than 1336 
77 e Naie —-In December of tie year 1378, Archbishop Sudbury 
issued a mandate addressed to all ecclesiastical persons in his diocese cn 
joining them to solicit subscriptions for rebuilding the nave of the church 
and granting forty days indulgence to all contributors The pieamble 
states that the nave on account of its notonous and ev ident state of rum 
mast necessarily be totally rebuilt that the work was already begun and 
that funds were wanting to complete it p 1 17 

“AD 1381 96 — In the Obituary it is recorded that Archbishop Court- 
ney gave moie than a thousand marks to the fabric of the nave of the 
church the cloister, &c , and tl at Archbishop Arundell (A D 1396 1413) 
gave five sweet sounding bells commonly called Arundell ryng as well 
as a thousand marks to the fabric of the nave p 118 

A D 1390 1411 — -Of Prior Chillendeu the same document states that 
he by the help and assistance of the Rev Father Thomas Arundell did 
entirely rebuild the nave of the church together with the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary therein situated and handsomely constructed Also 
tlie eloistei chapter house and other buildings enumerated 

The epitaph of this prior preserved by Somner confirms tins state 
mci t by saying Here lieth Tbom*i9 Chyltendenne formerly Pnor of tl is 
Cl ureh wl o reconstructed tl e nave of the Church and tl vers otl er 
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buildings . . . and who, after holding the priorntc twenty years, twenty-five 
weeks, and five days, completed his last day on the assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, (Aug. 25) A.D 1411.“’ p. 110. 

“ The Lady Chapel , south-west Tower , and Chapel of St. 3ft eh a el, — The 
Obituary records of Prior Goldstoa, (.LD. 1-119-6$,) that ‘he built on 
the north side of the church a chapel in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in which he was buried. He completely finished this chapel, with a stone 
vault of most artificial construction, a leaden roof, glass window*, and ah 
other things belonging to it. He al-o constructed the walls of the court- 
yard, ‘atrium,’ of the said chapel, with a lead roof but no vault.’ — ‘More- 
over, he finished with beautiful workmanship the tower or campanile which 
was on the south part of the nave ; from the height of the side-aisle of the 
church upward.’ ” p. 123. 

“ The central Totcer, or Angel Steeple. — (AD. 1 195-1517.) — In the year 
1495 Prior Sellyng was succeeded by a second Thomas Goldston, who like 
bis namesake was a great builder, and the Obituary records many works of 
his. But that which he added to the chinch will be best stated in the exact 
words of the original. 

“ ‘ He by the influence and help of tho*e honourable men, Cardinal John 
Morton and Prior William Sellyng, erected and magnificently completed 
that lofty tower commonly called Angell Stepyll in the midst of the church, 
between the choir and the nave, — vaulted with a most beautiful vault, and 
with excellent and artistic workmanship in every part sculptured and gilt, 
with ample windows glazed and ironed He al*o with great care and in- 
dustry annexed to the columns which support the same tower, two arches 
or vaults of stone work, curiou-ly carved, and four smaller one*, to assist in 
sustaining the said tower.’ ” p. 126 

We cannot take leave of the learned Professor and his interesting work 
without expressing « confident hope that he will continue thus to give the 
Institute the benefit of his talents and researches and to allow the World 
to profit by them afterwards in a similar manner. 
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Annat.es Turn lsilvsls History and AjmatriTirs or this Abbey 
of Torn ess by Thomas At cock Beck Fsq London, Pijne and 
Foss 1844 Royal 4to pp 103 with numerous plates 
Ik calling the attention of the puhhc to this splendid and important con 
tnbuhon to tl c topographical history of Lngland wc perform a duty too 
long delayed and winch ev en now must be unsatisfactorily fulfilled owing 
to the numerous claims on our notice, and the limited space at our disposa 
The History and Antiquities of tl c district of Furness were first in 
vestigated by West who publisled 1 is lmicrfcct and in many instances 
erroneous work about the middle of the last century lie was followed by 
Dr Whitaker who touched upon the subject in 1 is History of Richmond 
shire and at a still later period Mr Baines hurried ov er the same ground in 
his History oFLancashire The pi esent a olume supersedes in every respect 
the several essays of these writers 

It was no easy task to undertake the history of a district so remote and so 
little remarked and the difficulties attending a protracted enquiry into its 
ancient condition were increased by the fact that from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century it was for the most part dependent on the powerful reh 
gious house to which it gave a name and thus all the materials for its lllus 
tration were to be Bought among the muniments of the abbey, which were 
dispersed and partly destroyed at the Dissolution 

In the present volume, therefore the author has confined himself to a 
narrative of the foundation advancement and deebne of the abbey* of 
St Mary , though we beheTe a general history of F urness may he expected 
from his pen at no distant period , in the meanwhile the work before us is 
no mean substitute for it for as wc hare intimated tl e history of the church 
is in a great degree that of the surround, ng country 

Mr Beck divides his work into four chapters The first being intro 
ducioiy the Becond relates the hiBtory of the Cistertian order the third 
contains the history of the ahhey , and the fourth is descriptive of the 
ruins There is also an appendix of ong nal and valuable documents It 
will be seen that the third and fourth divis ons are the most interesting 
In narrating the history of the abbey the author has adopted a method 
which was first observed by White Kennett in his Parochial Antiquities, 
viz the incorporation of documentary evidence with the narrative and a 
strict chronological arrangement of the whole but it Beems to us that the 
immediate type of Mr Becks plan may have been Mortons Monastic 
Annals of Teviotdale s nee he^ groups his narrative -and documentary evi 
dence under the successiv e abbots so far as their names and serial order 
could be ascertained This arrangement is at once more convenient and 
easier than Kennett s for in numerous instances an undated document may 
be referred with probability or certainty to the time of a particular abbot 
when it is absolutely impossible to ass gn it to a port cular year 

On this plan then the writer has brougl t together every known docu uent 
of the least importance relating to the history of the abbey and the co i 
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nexion "between them is maintained bj a narrative always lively, and not 
unfrequently aspiring to a quaint eloquence. Of the correctness of the 
documents w e cannot speak too bigldy. Indeed it maj be trulj said that 
this is one of the ablest, and also one of the most magnificent, volumes ever 
dedicated to the history of a single ecclesiastical foundation at the cost of 
one individnil. ,We trust the expense has not been incurred in vain, at 
a time when the spirit of preservation is activel) exerted to shield the 
venerable relics of the past from dilapidation and decay. 

It is not our purpose to dwell on the architectural portion of the work 
further than to commend the sijle in which the engravings and details are 
executed. 

As might have been expected, the volume contains a mine of information 
respecting the ancient families of the district, 
the Flemings, Harringtons, and others; and 
we may call the attention of the herald to the 
curious seal of William le Fleming, in the 
time of Henry n., on which a winged dragon 
foreshadows the serpent which the family 
eventually adopted for their crest 

The conventual seal of Furne« is known 
only hy an impression of it attached to the 
deed of surrender in the Augmentation Office ; 
which was badly engraved by West The 
matrix was destroyed by the commissioners 
at the Dissolution Vfe are indebted to the 
politeness of the author for an opportunity of 
presenting the accompanying accurate engravings of it, and of the abbot's 
Secretum, to the readers of the Archeological Journal. (See frontispiece ) 
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Bulletin Mokluental, oc Collection- pe Memoirs* rr de ReJ'- 
gnta^EMENTs for* serur a l% Contection- d’lse Siatistique pe* 
Moncucvxs pe la France, by M. dc Caumont, Director of the Trenc 
Socictj for the Preoerration of Historical Monuments Paris, Deniche, 
line da Itouluj ; 8to. sol, is. 1813. pp. 701; tot. x. 1811, pp. 70/ , 
(with many woodcuts) ; each 12s. 
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them With respect to their ecclesiastical costume, Deacons and Sub 
Deacons are m a dalmatic and tunic the Cantor has a long cope and a 
short staff or baton , Canons have the amice, (then an essential part of their 
costume ) and Prie«ts are in a chasuble resembling a cloak closed m front, 
and lifted tip over the arms, while, it is worthy of remark tlie stole and 
maniple were then much narrower than afterwards The Laity are in long 
robes covering the whole figure, so that, except the feet, which are in the 
peaked shoes common to the subsequent century, no part of their under- 
drew is visible 

Inscriptions of the fourteenth century differ from those of the thirteenth 
in having, after the name of the deceased, a more detailed enumeration of 
his office”, and the precise date of bis death , but the same kind of pre 
ceding honorary title and succeeding invocation are still found The vulgar 
tongue is a little more employed, the form of the letters is somewhat diffe 
rent, and an expression of the date, partly with Roman numerals, and 
pahly with words fully wntten out, as m the following example, is not 
uncommon — ■ 

Tjlr {aett Deminas Jo!) mats \3rt«!inttt Canonittis it Stducaniot tttlesit Jtcbia- 

rnrofe qtti ofclit anno Comint milltsfmo tmtnttsimo 1111“ nano VkV Bu mnrats 
dTtait . in Domino 5mm. 

And here we may remark that tins effigy of a Sub cantor has the same kind 
of staff as that borne bv the Cantor of the thirteenth ccnttin 
Inched slabs Of the fifteenth century are more profu'eh , though Ie«s clc 
gantlj adorned than those preceding them , and many have other symbolical 
representations than the small angels before mentioned while the arch cn 
closing the effigv partakes of the same change as to form which real arclu 
tcctural arches liad undergone Their Ecclesiastical Costume is ako nch , 
the tunic having often a border of pearl like ornaments and a double band 
of Greek crosses In the inscriptions honorary titles are more numerous 
both before and after the name , the vernacular tongue is much oftener em 
ployed, and the uncial letter” hitherto generally u«ed, give place to those 
called Gothic 
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condition, their expression is very appropriate, magistrates Immg a noble 
and severe mien, and their wives generally nn amnble and pious loo 
Towards the latter part of the sixteenth century the embellishments of in- 
cised slabs arc m the remissant stjlc, mill Italian pilasters nml moulding*, 
but altogether poor and feeble in execution , they were fooh discontinued, 
and except in the bearing of inscriptions, monumental slabs became quite 
plain The Costume, however of the sixteenth century is in general very 
neb The chasuble, for instance, is covered with flowers and arabesques 
and often has an embroidered cross on its front, (like one in Salisbury 
Cathedral,) although the author of an ancient w ork, called “ The Book of 
the Imitation,’ says that chasubles, with crosses on them, were never used 
out of Italy Canons have their heads covered with the aumusse, and are 
also represented with the insignia of any particular dignities which they 
may have held Bailiffs and other officers of the Chapter are clad in hahih 
ments appropnate to their employments, their dress being a cloak de 
ecending to the heels, with loose sleeves, or else an open short frock 
coat, with narrow sleeves terminating at the wrists, and a small turned- 
down collar , women have flowing sleeves adorned with fringe, and cords 
ending in knobs, and a garment like a pelerme having a small collar 
over it The inscriptions of the sixteenth century always give the family 
name of the deceased, and fully set forth his honorary titles , the names of 
pne&ts being often preceded by the words vendable and discreet — epithets 
restricted to them alone — while the laity are designated as honourable 
though sometimes wise and good , and women whether they had been 
single or married are termed merely 4 damsels ’ After the name, moreover, 
we find all the scientific degrees of the defunct whether Doctor Licentiate, 
or Bachelor, &c , the secondary inscriptions, before alluded to as occurring 
on the middle of the slab, are still short and sentential, like those in our own 
country churches, viz — 

* GSulsquts aUcs qat niortt tains sta rtspfcc plcra 
Sam quoB erts motflcum cfotris , pro me, pretor ora ” 

The principal inscriptions aie, however, longer than those of former cen 
tunes, and generally end with " ©rate pro to,” 01 ' tuju£ anfma tcqulescot 
(n pate,’ and occasionally the emphatically pious ejaculation, “3)&c$u, egto 
mthl 3ShtSuS ” The vulgar tongue is almost invanably employed, although 
Latin was then the language of the schools and scientific bodies 

All funereal monuments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes are 
bad imitations of Greek and Italian art except a few at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century on which we still find the ornamentation, the bor 
denng, the panelling and the effigy, accompanied with its trumpet bearing 
angels of preceding times But soon afterwards effigies on slabs gave place 
to antique semicircular or flattened arches on pilasters, with capitals which, 
t oug somewhat like Corinthian have instead of acanthus leaves tlcv 
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of G mi lime, who mis the first who punted the feet of Chmt placed one 
upon the other and affixed b\ one nail only 

The legend is m intigho, and consists of the following vroids thus 
irranged — 

J C 
AHESTS 
BEX JVD 
EOHTTM 

It is remarkable that these chancters are complete!) of Romm form, 
because the bach of this crucifix his the date mcccxii, but this SI Bard 
si) s is undoubtedly a date denoting the addition to it of a circle enclosing 
the figure of the Lamb, and four other circles, circumscribing the four evan 
gclistic symbols, like those on the external stone of the prepositonum of the 
apsis of the ancient church at Serign) m the diocese of Dijon 

This interesting crucifix, which M Bard assigns to the latter part of the 
fifth century, is an evidence of the gradual triumph of artistic feeling ovfcr 
popular repugnance, by first half clothing the figure before venturing to 
represent it in that naked state to which we have now been so long ac- 
customed He compares the mosaic crucifix in St Clement 8 church at 
Rome, which has arabesques of a Romano-Byzantine type, with some 
crucifixes in the South of France of the thirteenth century , with one in 
St Martina church at Lucca, and with the magnificent crucifix in the 
library at Sienna, which are all of the same date, and all, except about -the 
middle, quite naked 

Alluding to the ancient Hieratic Paintings formerly in the catacombs 
and crypts, but now mostlj removed to the Vatican, M Bard saia that the 
earliest portraitures of Christ, of the Virgin Mary , and of the Apostles, were 
brought from the East and adopted without any variation by all artists until 
the beginning of the eleventh century , when a feu v entured to depart from 
them He (dates also that very early paintings were destitute of chiaroscuro 
or any blending of their tints , and that although in the sixth century, the 
mechanical process or painting had been great!) modified, artists of every 
kind continued faithful to this traditional portraiture and hard oriental 
t\pe until after the tenth century— the third period of Romano Byzantine 
art— which it is easy to perceive by carefully comparing the mosaics of 
vanous periods contained in the sercral edifices above mentioned 
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has adopted the “simple, 3 et comprehensive sj stem of classify ing the relics 
of earlier times according to the materials of which they ai e composed , for 
unquestionably the material marks the period in which such relics respec- 
tively were produced , while the skill displayed in their construction seems 
to 6 hew the gradual development of the arts, the gradual progress of cmliza 
tion during such period And little does the uninformed reader, who is 
ready to scoff at what he considers the useless labours of the antiquarj , 
little, we say, does such a reader dream how much of historical information 
as to the state of society, and the condition of the people, the daily business 
of their lives, their domestic relations, their modes of warfare, and the extent 
of their commercial intercourse with other parts of the globe, M Worsaae 
has acquired from an examination of the monuments of which he treats and 
how agreeably he brings such information to bear upon the illustration of 
those very mouldering and time eaten monuments from which he has 
extracted it 

Our limits will not admit of our laying before our readers any evidence of 
this in the shape of extracts, neither would such extracts do justice to the 
book without the neat woodcuts by which they are accompanied we rau«t 
content ourselves, therefore, by directing attention to its contents 
These are divided into three parts The first, and to our mind the most 
interesting treats of The Antiquities of Denmark — our Antiquities, the 
author atjlcs them, and so closely are they identified with those discovered 
in this country that we might well adopt his phraseology and his book as an 
exponent of our Antiquities This divinon treats 1 Of Antiquities of the 
Age of Stone 2 Of Antiquities of the Age of Bronze 3 Of Antiquities 
of the Age of Iron The second division treats of Barrows and Tumuli 
under the several heads of 1 Graves of the Age of Stone 2 Of the 
Bronze and 3 Of the Iron Age 4 Of Graves in other countries, (more 
particulirly in Sweden and Norwaj,) and 5 Of Rune Stones 

The third div lsion treats 1 Of the Importance of Monuments of Antiquity 
for History 2 Of their Importance in a National point of view and 
lastly the work concludes with some Observations on the opening of 
Barrows and Tumuli, and the preservation of Antiquities __ 
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Delineations or Roman Antiquities tolnd at Cafrleon (the Ancient 
Isca Silunim) and the Neighbourhood, 1>\ J E Lee Royal Ito, 27 
plates Cloth, £1 Is 

Dictionary or Archaic and Provincial Roads, by J O Hallmcll 
Parts 4 and 5 8\o Each 2s fid sewed 
Notes, Historical and Architectural, or the Cnurcn or St John 
the Evangelist Slymbkidge, Gioiceatfrshire with some Remarks 
on Decorative Colouring Royal S\o , with engravings and woodcuts 
7s Gd sewed Bristol 

Memorials or the Antiqlitils and Architecture, Family History 
and Heraldry, or the County of Lssex 4to , with 31 plates and 
% 71 woodcuts £1 8s half bd Large paper, £2 2s 
The History and Antiquities or the Collegiate Church or All 
Saints, Maidstone, with illustrations of its Architecture , together with 
Observations on the Polychromatic Decoration of the Middle Ages, 
by John M hichcord 4 to , with 13 engravings, some illuminated, 10s 6d 
Specimens of Ancient Chlrch Plate, Sepulchral Brasses, &c 
Rojal -Ito 49 plates Cloth, £1 3s. 

PalxograpiiIA Sacra Pictoma being a Senes of Illustrations of the 
Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied from Illuminated ‘Manuscripts 
executed between the fourth and sixteenth centimes, by J O West- 
wood Royal 4 to » half bd. morocco £l 10s. 

Illustrations or the Architectural Orn aments and Embellish- 
ments, and Painted Glass or the Temple Church, London , from 
drawings especiallv made, by permission, by M U II Essex V ith an 
Account of the Recent Restoration of the Church, by S Smirke 4to , 
with 30 plates, many of them illuminated Half bd morocco, £2 2s 
History or the Religious Orders and Communities, and of the 
Hospitals and Ca«tle or Norwich, by J Kirkpatrick, Treasurer of 
the Great Hospital Mntten about the a ear 1725 8\o , Gs Norwich 

FJMTAOT 

LeYiographe Bordelais, ou Revue histonque et pittoresque des monumens 
de Bordeaux t3ntanciens que modeines, et des rues/ &c , de cette viUe 
dans lesquelles il subside quelqnes frogmens <TAntiquit6, &c par 
1 Autenr de la demiSre histoire de Bordeanx v , Lmatsons l h. 10 8vo 
Bordeaux 

Pallin, A Les Mannscnts Fran^ais de la Bibholheque flu roi, Jeur his- 
toire et celle des textes Allemands, Anglois, Hollandois, Italietis 
Espagnots, de la me me collection Pans ^ I 8vo 
Saint Am and, le Chevalier de BechercheshistonquessurSaint Amaud 
Monlrand mines do doeumens histonques sar h meme viBe Bourges 
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Bacx, 3 Recherches Histonques et AreMoIogiques sur la ville de Brou 
8 vo Bourg 

Failly, M E Fssai Archeologiqne sur 1 image miraculeuse de Notre 
Dame de Grfice de la Cath^drale dc Cambrai Lille 
De Lamotiic, L Examen de la sixifcme pirtie du Cours d An liquids 
Monumentales professe h Caen, en 1830, par M de Caumont, e e 
1 Iconographie Cliretienne, par M Didron Bordeaux 
Annales Arciieolooiques dirioefs par M Didron 2 c ann£e T 2 
4 me Livr Paris, l* r April 1845 

Etudes Historiques et documens xnddites sur 1 Albigois, le Castrai ct 
1 ancien Dioclse de Lavaur Albi 1841 
Angelico de Ficsole Fresques du Convent de St Marc, a Florence 
sous la supenn tendance de M Paul Delaroclie Paris, l e Livraison, 
containing two lithographs beautifully drawn and executed To be 
completed in 20 livraisons 

Landry, J Yemere execute par M I amin de Nozan d apr£s les 
Cartons onginaux de M Auguste Gabmard Pans, 4 plates 
Revue Arciieologique du Department de la Mavciie, par MM 
Valognes, &c &c 1843 

Mebioir.es de la Societe des Antiquaires de la Norbiavdie, 2® sertc 
3 e vol Paris 1844 It contains Fouilles du Diocese de I isidux par 
M le Prevost , Lambert sur la Numismatique Gauloise Notice His 
torique sur les Aum6ncs de 1 Abbaye dc Lessaye &c 
Bordrs A Histone des Monnmens anciens ct modernes dc la Ville de 
Bourdeaux 4° 2 plates Pans 

Baron, A La Belcique Moxumentale Historique et Pittoresque 
Ouvragc sin vi d un Tableau sur 1 etat actucl des Arts &c Bruxelles 
1844 Containing many engravings of architectural and monumental 
antiquities 

Bulletin de la Societe d Arch6ologte de I iteraturc Sciences et Arts des 
arrondissements dAvranches et de Mortain No I 1844 8vo 
Avrancbes 

Notice sur les Demers de Plomb du Chapitrc noble des Cbanoms dc 
Sainte Aldegonde a Maubeuge 8vo Valenciennes 
Batz Adolpiie Dictionnaire dc 1 AzcSutprj J} T„ Agi 

Pans ** 

' IE ET Miracles de St Robiraut, Patron dc la Ville de Malires 
d apres les Tableaux de Michel Coxis qui se trouvent a la Cathedralc 
de Malines To be published in 15 livr C of which have appeared, 
each contains two plates The paintu gs contained m this work arc 
aery interesting as specimens of early Flemish art and valuable for 
details of costume architecture, ships, &c 

Dlcorneav, A IIisTotRE Nationale des Departments de la 
iiaxce Gutewe Illustrec dc 280 Gravures rtpresenlant les 

prmcipaux Monuments de ccttc proaince Pans 1815 2 vols 
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Batissier, L. Histoire de l'Art Monumental dans l’Avtiquite 
du Moten Age. Sui\i tl'un Trait6 de la Peinture sur vcrrc. Svo. Paris. 
To be published in 64 livrs., 19 of which have appeared, containing the 
Monumental Art of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Persians, Chinese, S.c. 
Annales de 1’ Academic de Reims. Premier volume, 1842-18-13 ; deusieme 
volume, 1813-1844. "Paris, 1844. 2 vols. Svo. 

51, l’Abbe Acdierne. Notice Historique sur la Yille de Saint Cyprien, 
son Eglise et son Ancien Monastere. Perigueux. Svo. 

Brocgmart, A. Traite des Arts ^eeamiqles et des Poteries. 

Paris, 2 vols., 8ro., pp. 1176, avec un atlas in 4°. 

AIaratet, G. Notice Historique sur 5Iontsalvy, sur son Eglise et son 
Ancien Monastere. Aurillac, Svo. 

Esquisse Scenographique et Historique sur l’Eglise Saint Pierre d’Aire 
sur la Lys, publiee par M* 1 Scott, camerier , secret de S S., Vicaire 
General d’Arras, Ac. Vues perspectives, plans et coupes, d’apres les 
dessins de 51. L. A. BoQeau ; Notice Historique sur cette Eglise, 
par M, F. Morand. Folio. Pp. 72. 

Manuel d’Iconographie Chretiennc, Grecque et Ratine, avec une Introdnc- 
tion et des Notes par 51. Didron, de la Bibliothfcque royale — traduit du 
5IS. Byzantin, Ie Guide de la Peinture, par le Dr. Paul Durand, 
Paris, 1845. In 8vo. Reviewed in the Journal des Savans. 

Isabelle, C. E Les Edifices Cirenlaires et les Domes, Clas«& par ordre 
Chronoiogique et Consideres sons le Rapport de leur Disposition, de 
leur Construction et de leur Decoration. Panlivraisnns in fol avec 
Planches dont quelques nnes Coloriees. 5 livraisons have already 
appeared. * 

M£moires de la Socle te Ednenne. Autnn, 1844. Svo. 

Letkonne — Examen critique de la deconverte du pretend u Cceur de 
Saint Louis, fait a la Sainte Chapelle le 15 Mai, 1843; Paric, 1844. 
8vo. Reviewed, Rev. Archeologique, July, 1844. 

Memoires et Dissertations sur les Antiquites nattonales et £trang£res, pub- 
hes par la Socidte Royale des Antiquaircs de France. Nomelle sene 
Tome vii e . Paris, 1844 . 8\o. Reviewed, Rev Archeol., September, 
1844. 

Renocyier et Ricard — Des maitres de pierre et des antres artistes 
uorthques^ ub JAimpeilVer: -Atr. A\nnp»nBer; 

Champolliov, Figeac — Aims, Louis et Charles Due d'Orleans, leur 
influence sur les Arts, la Literature, et l’Esprit de leur Siecle, d’apres 
les Documents originaux et les Peintures des' JIanuscrits — Ire et 2“ e 
partie. Pans, 1844, Svo. Reviewed, Rev. Archeol., September, 1844. 
5IicnEL Adolphe, Ac. — l’Ancienne Auvergne et le Yelay, histoire arch£- 
ologie, mceurs, topographic ; fol. in livraisons ’ 

Leclerc, J. B.— Archeologie Celte-Romaine de l’arrondissement de CM 
tillon-sur-Seme (Celle d’Or). 4to Paris. oa * 

Dk la Sacbsatk Memoires sur les Antiquites de la Sologne Blesoise. 
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Ue\ue Numismatique de la France, November and December 
llevue de la Numismatique Beige, Tome XI No 1, 184 1 
Mmimee, P — Peinturcs de lfighso de St Savin, Departemcnt de la 
Vienne Atlas, Livraison I Pans Folio —Tbe figures in tins 
Mork are drawn on a t cry large scale, and the designs are very in cr- 
eating tbe glass is of a very early period 
Merimee et Lenoir (Albert) Instructions du Comite des Arts et Monu- 
ments 3 s cahier, Architecture Mil itaire duMoyen Age 4to vignettes 


Among the contents of tht Ti leeue Archtologique for the gears 181 1 5 are tfe 
v fultou i» g article * 

1811, Ayrtl — Arclieologie, par M Ch Lenonnant Mu«ei. dn Palais des 
Tbennas et del Hotel de Cluny, (l r * Fnrtic) par M Duclialais Comimssion des 
Mouumens Histouques mstituee an Mimttete de 1 Inlcnedr 

June — Ancienne Cbipelle du College de Navarre a Pans, par JI N M 
Troche Ancien Pave de Pans, par MAP Gilbert Commission des Mona 
roents Historiqu.es insUtuee au llimstere de llnterieur Travaux l r * Pattie, 
par M Grille du Beuzelin 

September — Encore le Pretcndu cceur de Saint Louis 

October — Peinture Symbohque sur 1 Annonciation, par M A Maury. Obser 
ration xur 1 Age du Porcbo de Notre Dame-dcs Doms, A Avignon 

Noiember — Nouvelles Observations sur 1 age du Porche de N otre Pame-des 
Poms A Avignon, par SI Merimee Reliquaue de Saint Charlemagne, exphea 
tion de la PI 15, par M A de Longpener 

December — Nouvelles Observations sur 1 Age du Porcbe de Notre Damc-des 
Doms par M J Courtet Explication du vitrail de Saint Denis, par A M 
Note sur use ancienne gravure en hois par M le Baron de Reiffenberg 

1815, Januar j — Tableau du Saint Louis explication de la Blanche 20, par 
M L. J Guenebault 

rebruary — Arbre de Jesse boisene du \V« sifecle, et vitrail de lAbbaye de 
Saint Denis par M A Maury 

April — L Abbave de Senanque, par M J Courtet. Eglise Gotlnque du Dob- 
beran par M le Comte de la Bordcs 1 itrail de 1 Abbaye de Saint Denis Des 
Nouvelles Idees Emises par M Guillery touchant la Nature de 1 Ogive, par 
M A Maury 

ITALIAN ' 

F T M Mamactii, Origines et Antiquitates Chnstiance Editio altera 
recensita curante Angelo Fazzmi presbytero Romm, 1831) 

Betti, F Catalogo della collezione di pietre usate dagli Anticbi per 
construire ed adorn are le loro fabbnche gia di uno advocato, ora posse- 
data dal conte S Karolisi Romas, 1842 Sio 


GERMAN 

Ratiioebeb, G Annalen der mederlandischen Malerci, Formschneide 
nnd Kupferstecberkwnst Fol Gotba, 1844 
Bolterweck, C Guil De Cedmone Poeta Anglo-Saxonum vetistu- 
eimo JJrevis Disscrtatio 8vo Elberfeld 
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Muller, WiliiSlm Geschiehte und System der Altdeutchen Religion 
Gottingen, 1844 Reviewed m the NIorgenblatt Feb 1845 
Mittheilungen der Gesellscbaft fur Vnterlandische Alfertliumer in Basel 
1 Die Rotmschen Inschnften des Kantons Basel > on Dr X L Rolh 
1843 Fp 23 Reviewed in the Morgenblatt March, IS 45 
Hess und Eggeut Glassgemalde in der riarr Xircbe der Yorstadt Au 
zu Muncben Parts C and 7 Rojal folio Munich 
Antujuansche Mittheilungen nusNasel Die Grabhugel in der Hardt erofT 
net nnd Bescbneben von Prof NY Yischer Zurich, 1842 Fp 16, 
with 3 lithographs 

Teil, J Grabdenkmal Kaiser Fnednch’s III, am St Stephans— Dome 
zu Wien Published in the Oesterreichischen Blatter fur Literatnr und 
Xunst II iahrg 1845 No° 1, 2, 4, und G 4to 
Dort, J G L Wurttembergisches Y appenbuch oder die Wappen des 
Immatnkulirten Adels m Konigreicb Y urttemberg in Buntdruck 
•Herausgegeben Halle, 1843 — 4 Four Parts published Noticed, 

Koeline, Zeitsclirift, Apnl, 1845 

Lepsics, C P Sphraqistiscbe A'pborismen I und II Heft Halle, 
1842 — 3 Noticed koehne Zeitschnft, Aug 1844 
Dorst, J G L Allgememes Y nppenbucli, Enthaltend die Y appen aller 
Fursten, Grafen, Barone, &c 2 Heft Gorlitz, 1843 Eight Parts of 
this published 

Bumcir, A Jahresbericht des N erems fur Meklenburgiscbe Geschichte 
und Altcrthumskunde Aclitcr Jabrgang Schwerin, 1843, 8vo 
Arclnv des Vereins fur Siebenhurgische Landeskunde 1 Bd 1 Heft 
llerraannstadt, 1843, 8vo 

Kallend^cii, G G Clironologie der deutch mittclilterlichcn Baukunst 
Tart 1 Folio Munch 


XotiivE Zeitschnft fur Wunz Siegel und Yappcnkunde February and 
April, 1815, the 1st and 2nd Part for the fifth year 
Y agen er, S C Handbu^h der N orzugbebsten, in Deutschland EntJeck- 
ten Altcrthumer aus Ilcidmscher Zeit Mit 145 Tafcln Weimar, 1842 
Maucii, J M Neue Sj stcraatische Darstcllung der Aicbitectomsch 
Ordnungcn der Gneclien, Romer u Neucm Baumcistcr 100 plates 4to 
Felix de N io'-e Gesclncdcms der Middleeuwsche Bouwknnde Haer 
Oorsprong cn Ontwikkthng Te Gent Parts 1 to 7 History of 
Nlcdi-cMl Architecture in its Origin and Development bj Felix de 
N igno, Ghent 


Xrlse, Da Fr Necrolnonica oder Altcrthumer Liv Esth und Cur* 
lands his zur Einfuhrung der Cbmtlichen Religion in den Vais Russis 
chen OstsecG uvcrncments Zu«ammcn Gestcllt undllistonsehl rlautert 
in Eincm, General bench te uber seme— Archaologische Untersuchun<*s* 
mse Ncbst Iuhograp son Ahenhumcm, Planen und harten 
03 J I ol 47 lithographs Dorpat, 1S12 
vol ii Q q 
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Zeitschrift fur Deutchea Alterthum hrsg. von M. Haupt. 5 bd. 1 Heft. 
Leipzig. 

Jahrbucher des Yereins von Alterthumsfrennden irn Rheinlande. Vol. vi. 
Bonn, 1844. 

Ivunst-Eenkmaeler in Eeutschland. 3rd and 4th Parts. Schweinfutt. 

Zusatze und Verbesserungen zu der Geschicbte der Bddenden und Zeich~ 
nenden Kunste in Mahren. Mit 2 Holzscbnitten, pp. 28. Brunn. 

Dorst. Schlesisches Wappenbuch, oder die Wappen des Adels im 
SouverainSn Herzogthum Schlesien, der Grasschaft Glatz und der 
Ober-Lausitz. 15 Hft. (12 lithogr. u. sauber llluminerte Blatter mit 
Einfassung.) Gorlitz. 

BAcmut, J. T. Poramersche3 Wappenbuch. Band i.. Lief. 3 to 12, 
Taf. xm. to lxx., and p 33 to 191. Stettin, 1842 and!843. Band it., 
Lief. 1. to 3, Taf. i. to xvm., and p. 1 to 48, tbid. 1843, 8vo. Con- 
taining Seals and Interesting Heraldic Notices of the Ancient Pomera- 
nian Families. See Koebne, Zeitschrift. April, 1845, p. 125. 

BEnRDMXOFF, On some ancient parcbment-dceds discovered in tbeKrcml 
at Moscow. Bulletin de l’Acad. Imp. dcs Sciences de St, Petersbourg, 
II., Nos. 28 and 29, pp. 19 to CO. The documents, with the seals at- 
tached, engraved in G lithographs. The seals are very important for 
Russian heraldry.^ See Koclme, Zeitschrift, April, p. 125, where the 
Russian title of this work is translated. 
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Tuesday, Sen- 9 

The General Meeting was held at 12 o’clock nt St John’s Room, the 
County Hall not being found large enough to contain the numbers attending 
the proceedings The lower parts of the walls of this large room were 
covered with some excellent tubbings of interesting brasses, principally by 
the Rev E Hill, Student of Chnst Church, Oxford, and the Rev H Ad- 
dmgton There were also casts from the curious fonts in Winchester 
cathedral, and the church at East Meon, the figures on the latter giving 
a very rude representation of the Creation and Tall of Man The 
President, attended by the members of the several Committees, having 
entered the room, ascended the platform, and the business of the meeting 
commenced 

The Maequis of Nohthamt’TO'v, having taken the chair, addressed the 
meeting He Baid it was his pleasing duty to open the proceedings of this 
meeting, which fiom what he saw m that loom would prove as gratify mg^ as 
its most earnest promoters could wisli He should not enter into a discussion 
on the nature and value of the study of arcliteology, for that subject would he 
much more ably handled by the reverend gentleman who would follow lum, 
the Dean of Westminster He might he allowed, bowei er, to repeat what 
had been said by others before him, that archaeology was the handmaid of 
history — without her, history would he a mere skeleton , but archeology 
served to re animate the dry bones of facts, and to give a colouring where all 
was lifeless before Without dwelling further on that subject, he would-now 
notice one or two charges that had been made against the Association A 
statement had gone abroad that this was a political meeting, but the notion 
was in itself so perfectly ridiculous that he did not feel in the slightest 
manner called upon to deny it It had been said it whs a polemical meeting 
For this also there was no foundation It wns true that it was very numer- 
ously attended by the clergy, of whom he was proud to see so many around 
lum , and that ecclesiastical monuments must naturally be interesting to 
them could not be doubted - They had only to look at the work of William 
of Wjheham, and at the beautiful church of St Cro'3 so near to them, 
when it would be evident that hot only professional but architectural and 
archeological motives had brought them together, and not polemics If any 
differences of opinion had arisen among the members of the Established 
Church, Omm present, were. not ta, •atm yiAv> wjiot* VVftWi, 

but to call on all to join in maintaining those sacred edifices which had 
been raised, it was Impossible to doubt, bj a sincere piety, although ac- 
companied with the superstition of a dark age, and which proved the great 
excellence of architecture’' exalted nt a time when other arts were in com- 
parative debasement The society might, if they pleased, discuss the wars 
of the Roses, but with the wars of the 19th century they had nothing what- 
ever to do, and if they at all entered into the religious differences of the 
past, et, 11 they could not into tho«c of the present \\ ith minor complaints 
he would not trouble them It was not for them then to consider any dtf. 
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ferenees that might have tm<cn among archie olo cists , lie deprecated their 
di«cu«<ion, although he could not but regret them Their meeting was 
indeed a large one, and so numerous and powerful a bod) could stand b) 
themselves bol hug out the hand of friendship to all lov ers of arch colocy 
who would join them 

The Dm ofc Westminster then delivered an address on the nature 
and value of the stud) of archmotoc)* which will appear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Proceedings of this Meeting 

The Dean ofAVinctitsteb said that he would not have presumed to 
address the meeting at that carl) period surrounded as he was l»\ so man) 
pos e^sed of greater talents had lie not been called upon to do so l ) the 
vet) hind manner in w hich the noble Marquis, had spoken of tho exertions of 
the clergy Among the many duties of the Christian Taster, there was none 
more important than that of using lus utmost exertions to promote social 
intercourse between all ranks and degrees of meu v. 1 cthng strongl) the 
advantage and nece«sjt\ of such an institution as the Vrclueologieal 
Association what could the) , as clerg) men do less than open their gates 
and their hearts to receive such an assemblage os that with which he had 
now the honour to be a« omted* This was a proud da) for the ancient 
cit) of Winchester to receive within its walls so honourable and rc*pectahle 
a bodv, eminent not onl) for their rank ami talent, but above all for their 
moral worth k deep debt of gratitude ^wns due to those gentlemen who 
had left their comfortable homes and travelled a long distance to impart 
frofli their stores of knowledge, information calculated to enlighten others 
le s instructed than themselves In addition to the advantage^ which the 
city would derive by the presence of such a numerous assemblage he might 
observe that, while b) means of such meetings as these, a greater attachment 
to hereditarj rank and institutions was created — a w ider field w as at the 
same time thrown open for the exertion of talent wherein fnen of humble 
grade were raised tip to seen! importance It was grttify mg to see the 
names of so man) young men enlisting themselves under the banners of 
the society, determined to find employment in their hours of recreation 
With respect to the excellent and eloquent lecture which the) had just 
heard from the bps of the T ery Rev the Dean of \\ estmmster he would 
say it was so good in composition, and so strong in argument that 
seldom was a discourse of so much importance offered to the public To 
that gentleman he returned his thanks for the great exertion of Ins very 
superior talents and he was sure all would heartil) concur in the proposition 
He trusted the Association would long continue to flourish under the direc 
tion of the noble Marquis — tbat it would remain restabbsbed on so firm a 
basis as to be be) ond the reach of malice or misrepresentation 

The Rev Dr. Whewell (Master of Tnmtv College Cambridge) rose 
and seconded the motion , he expressed his diffidence in appearing before 
them so prominently when so many better qualified than himself were pre 
seat in the room But he did rejoice to s,a) how much he was filled, with 
delight, at the noble sentiments, the noble language the power worthv of 
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the greatest poets, with which the Dean of "W estminstcr had gi' en utter 
ance to their feelings They did&ove Antiquity, and that and eveij 
other of the noble thoughts, they had just heard so eloquently express , 
must now lire and abide with them Perhaps he might he allowe o si 
that he was no unfit representative of the amateurs in Architecture , ® ^ 
a student of it of considerable standing when a schoolboy , be ha un 1 c 
it with his very grammar, and the little work of Rickman whic e 
happened to possess, was always in his pocket It became the ramma 
and Dictionary of a new language to him To that time now above twen y 
years ago he had often looked hack with pleasure, and many others 
perhaps could ascribe their present knowledge to the same source ® 
study of Architecture was not a mere amusement, but a most profoun an 
valuable mental culture To those who have pursued tlus study', bui mgs 
presented a meaning and a purpose which, though others might feel, t ey 
could not understand He would not detain them further, but by expressing 
again the extreme gratification he felt in seconding the a ote of thai s Jo 
the Dean of "Westminster, for the pious and dignified address in whic i® 
had explained the purposes for which they ought to he, and he had no 
doubt were met together 

The Pbestdent m putting the vote, could not hut express the pleasure 
he felt in seeing those who had done for Germany and Italy what Rickman 
had done for England present to take part in their proceedings He alluded 
to Dr TVhewell and Professor Willis 
The vote w as then put and carried 

Lord Asiidufton proposed a vote of thanks to the noble President, in 
winch he was sure he would be joined ra<M cordially by the whole county 
of Hants The rol !c Marquis had hastened while on his travels abroad at 
considerable personal inconvenience to meet them and to add the weight of 
lus dignity ns President of the Royal Society, to the proceedings of the 
present Meeting 

The Rev the TV atidex or New Couxoc Oxford said he felt it a great 
privilege and high honour, to be allowed to express Jus thanks and those of 
the Meeting to the noble Marquis for the ability with which he had ofH 
ented as Chairman that day As he had the honour to hold the office of TV nr- 
den in the elder of 11 ilham of Wykcham s Colleges he might be allowed to 
express his great satisfaction in seeing so large a body of persons interesting 
themselves in the study for which that great man was so eminently distin- 
guished He felt it alike a pleasure and a duty to he present, and should 
listen with every attention to tl e remarks of the Archaeologist on scenes so 
familiar to Jura and although lie could not contribute any information on 
that particular sal ject in which TV ilham of Wykcham so much excelled he 
should look hereafter with more intelligent eyes on lus buildings and owe a 
largo debt of gratitude to tl ose whose researches should enable him to 
discover some new proof of the genius of their noble founder 
TheRrv the Master of Umvehsitt CoirroF Oxforl after npolo 
filing f r intruding on tl c Meeting sad that hating once held the office of 
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President of the Oxford Society for promoting the Stud) of Gothic Archi 
lecture, and st»U holding that of one of its A ice Presidents he might be 
altovvcd to express tlie great sahsficlion tint nil the Afombers of tint Society 
would feel in the a -i tance rendered at the pa-cut Meeting towards the 
full dc\ elopement of the principle- of Vrelntocture linns highh gratifying 
to him to see the \a«t improvement tint had taken place during the last few 
years in the stylo of Ecclesiastical Architecture not that professional 
knowledge of the science was previously wanting but rather taste to nppre 
ente the talents of those who were full} competent to rai t good tuuldmgs 
It was gratifying to him to think that, to the small Society commenced 
m the University of Oxford — from \yhich so many others had sprung and of 
avluch the present Meeting might he considered ns the full dc\ elopement— 
was owing to a great extent, the general improvement that had taken place 
However great he might feel the desire to enter full) upon Architecture he 
felt lie could not do justice to the subject, he must however observe that 
buddings should not be studied for the purpo-c of making mere semi" 
imitations but that their structure should be modified for purposes more in 
unit) with present times There was a higher object than the mere study 
of ancient buddings for the sake of admirable principles cy meed m the har- 
mony of their proportions, there should be respect had for «acred things 
and a lugher appreciation of those great truths w Inch the art was calculated 
to support In the research after Ecclcsia-tical Antiquities, the) must not on!) 
revere sacred things and sacred places but endeavour to promote a noble 
rivalr) with a b) gone age, in favour of a purer faith and shew their gratitude 
to Him from whom the) received all wherewith the) were enabled to pro 
mote His glor) The recent revival of Gothic Architecture in this country 
had been without parallel and he rejoiced to see the noble efforts made 
by individual* in erecting buildings at their own expense — not with a 
mggardl) feeling, b) giv mg merefy that winch the) could spare out of their 
own superfluity but b) contributing with a liberal hand ui order to make 
the house of God worth) of the hoi) object for winch it was designed 

Lord Asrunjireox then moved a vote of thanks to the Marquis of 
JSorthnmpton for Jus kind attention in presiding over the meeting Tins 
was earned unammousl) 

The Marquis of NouxnvMrTON expressed his acknowledgments for the 
kind feelings displayed towards Jum by the Meeting and to the noble lord 
for the manner m which he had introduced his name It was true that he 
had come from a distant part of Lurope on purpose to be present on this 
occasion but though he had somewhat shortened Ins -lav on the continent 
)tt ho did not feel that l e had made an) great sacrifice of pleasure What- 
ever churches he mu,ht have seen in German) he could assert that none 
was more worthy Ins attention than the noble cathedral at \\ mclnsttr, and 
it was worth while to come from an) part of Lurope to hear the noble 
address from the Dean of M e tminstcr A gre it deal had been «md about 
architecture, but let it not be s ipposed that their pursuits were confined to 
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architecture alon**. or lint any thin.? Interesting to the Arcb-r<.1ogi«t «* 
firngn to their purpose, Antiquum* of every kind «rn to be litw >tm > 
The n iblc lord. filler noticing tin »u«plcwm« fomm netm^tit of the 
meeting, announced the diffmrt arrangement* for the day, tIie 
company wparalcd 

In the afternoon ii»it* were mule by very minwout parties of the mem- 
bers to the church of bt Crw»*,*Uitthd about one nub* from Winchester, 
and it* architect uni features were examined under the superintendence o 
the Dev Dr Whewclt \ 111 >rc. J Cotan, and J II I’arUr, r«qri 
In the evening a Gtucral Meeting wa* held nt the £*l John * Iloom, Prc- 
«uhnt,thc Marquis of Northampton, when the lte\ John Hathur*t Deane 
rend a Paper on the earlj usage* of Druidical worship, which he illustrate 
by eome very interesting ai*v» 4 , plans, and models of primeval monuments 
and Its prthral temples , w rcral of these models were rent for exhibition 
from the Institute of Hath, by tlio kind favour of J II Markhnd, I fq 
Thcltcv J I. Petit, Secretary of the I.iclifi Id Architectural Society, 
read a Paper on Itom«cy Abbey Church, illustrated by drawings 

DirtYATtp A Pin cm ax, Esq, Picretnry of the Oxfrnl Architectural 
Society. also nod a Paper on the Architectural peculiarities of St Cro*s, 
illustrated by bis own pen anil Ink sketches anil by drawings by Mr P II 
Dels Motte [As the Pnpem will be published at length m tlie forthcoming 
volume of the Proceeding* of this meeting, their titles alone arc here given ] 

Wedxesdat, Smtuncn 10 

In the rooming a meeting of the Architectural Section took place in the 
St John * Itoom President, the Marquis of Northampton, when the Iter 
Professor Wxxxis delivered a lecture on the History trod Architecture of 
"Winchester Cathedral, illustrated bj diagrams and drawings 

After which Professor Cockfrixl, U A , read a Paper on the Archi- 
tectural genius of William ofWjkchara os display cd in his works genvraUj , 
and particularly m the plans of Winchester College, and New College, 
Oxford illustrated by ground plans and sections 

Early in the afternoon the President and Bererd of the members visited the 
College, accompanied by Professor Cockerell, who pointed out the beauties 
and peculiarities of William of Wyhhtim s stylo or architecture on the spot, 
a less numerous party also visited Wolvcscy Castle At four o clock Pro 
fessor Wilhs accompanied n very large party over the Cathedral, and lllus 
trated his lecture by directing attention to various parts of the building, 
proving his deductions and shewing the method of his researches in a man- 
ner ino=t gratifying to tho*6 who had the pleasure of accompanying him 
In the ev ernng the Dean entertained all the members and visitors attending 
the Meeting at the Deanery, with his wonted kindness and hospitality By 
bis permission a Museum of antiquities and works of ait was formed in the 
gallery m the Deanery, and was thrown open to his visitors on this occa 
sion Of the precious and interesting objects exhibited by the kind liberality 
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of their owner* no account is here given a* a second edition of the cata 
logue of the museum with imnj additions and corrections, will he published 
m the forthcoming vol time of Proceedings 

TllUItSDVY, SEPTEMBER 1 1 

In the morning a meeting of the Historical Section took place in the 
2\ isi prius Court, Count} Hall President II Ilallam Esq , who delivered 
a brief address pointing out the province of the section, and distinguishing 
it from the other two sections of the Association Mr Hallam further 
observed that there were sonic defects which, belonged to the English his- 
torical school but that its distinctive character was remarkable accuracy, 
arising from the patient and business like habits of the people, and producing 
a more ju*t appreciation of evidence than is usual among our continental 
neighbours lie hoped that in the progre s of the Association a more cn 
larged mow would be taken of the objects of tlus stud} 

.The following Papers were then read — 

On the ancient Palace at W inchc*tcr, and Arthur s Pound Table, by 
E Sit hike, Esq , shewing that the present Count} Hall m which this 
Section was then holding its Meeting was the Hall of that Palace 

On Anglo Saxon names surnames and nicknames, b} J M Ivehele E«q 
After wh cb T Hudson Turner Esq gave a (short account of the ancient 
Tair of St Giles in the city of W indicator 

The Section of Earl} and Mediaeval Antiquities met in the Crown Court 
in the County Hall President, W R Hamilton, Esq , when the Dean op 
Hereford gave an account of some Roman remains recently discovered 
at Kencliester, or "Magna Castra near Hereford 

E P Shirley, 5i*q ,M P , gave a description of some Irish Antiquities 
discovered m a Crannoge or wooden house, on an artificial island in a 
lake in the county of Monaghan, which were exhibited at the meeting 
Albert Way, Esq , read a letter from Sir S R Meynck explanatory 
of a curious missile weapon laid before the meeting 
The following Papers were then read — 

On some Ancient British Romano British, and Roman Sepulchral 
Remains discovered in the neigJihQUEknnd. of BjujJin ul W anw.mkshiEft. , 
by M H Bloxaji, Esq 

On some Encaustic Pavements in Churches m Devonshire by the Lord 
Atwyn Compton 

On a Decorative Pavement of Encaustic Tiles formerly existing in 
Jervaulx Abbey, York by the Rev John Ward 

The President and a large party, on quitting the Count} Hal] inspected 
the sallyport and subterranean works which had been opened expres«l} for 
the occasion and lighted up by the kindness of Mr Brown the propnetor 
consisting of a portion of the passage of descent from the keep or chief por* 
tion of the stronghold above, which gave access to a 6ort of vestibule or 
small chamber, whence proceeded passages of descent to the extenor moat 
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nmt to tin* interior moat toward* tbccit }' b> tins Inst tlic part) entered on 
tins octagon The arrangements fur strong doors, tars, &c appear in the 
xcstilmlc closing off these jiwirm, (In muonrj isncr> excellent, thexau t- 
mg constructed with a alight!) pointed arch- the whole is in the *t)Ie of the 
carl) part or the thirteenth ccntur) 'I here Is a tradition of a passage hence 
to the Cathedral , 

In the middle of the di) an excursion to lionise) Abbe) Church too 
place, when several Members, desirous of shewing the interest which t ic) 
felt m the progress of the restoration of this noble f dmc, offered towar s 
the work the following Contributions 


Tl e Most Not le the Msrquw of 
NortUmpton * 

I/Oril Atwyn Compton • 

Tile \ cry He v the Dean of 1 ly 
K*v O M Nelson - . 

Iter \ Hussey 
AID Hope Eiq , M 1* 

Rev C Awdry - 
Albert W ay, l*q - 
XV t\ Bulpett, Fw> - * 

I \elyn P Shirley, r »q , M P 
Iter O It Bower* 

Itcv Henry Vddmgton - 
ltcv John W ard - 
Her C t' Lulus - * 

Her C H Hsrfahornc - 
Lewis H Tetit, Fiq 
Robert Southey Hill F«q 
Miss Mackenzie * 

R E. E W arburton. Esq 
J Clarke Jervoise 
Beckfctd Reran Esq 
Rev W H Gunner 
I* II De la Motte, Esq 
Rev J L Pebt 


£ a d 
5 0 0 

t o o 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
t 0 0 
10 (I 0 
1 0 0 
5 0 0 

1 0 0 
1 0 0 
10 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

2 10 0 
1 0 0 
I 1 0 
I n o 
1 0 0 

•110 
I 0 0 
-10 0 
- 2 10 0 


Rev IV Staunton 
ltev Dr Plumptre 
r A 1 reeman Lsq 
John Murray lsq • * 

Rev H Uilk Jacksonian 
Professor - 

Rev C W Bingham 
Rev J J Smith « ' 

Join Noble, l sq . 

Rev J)r Todd ... 
Rev C Gaunt 
C F Barnwell, P sq 
Richard C Hussey, Esq 


R IV Ulencovre Esq - 
C R. Cockerell I sq • 
C J Palmer Esq 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. 
■William Burge £*q 
Brownlow Poub er, Lsq 
Bev Dr B1 »s 
J It Maitland Esq - 
Iter W Dyke - 
Edward Hawkins, Esq - 
Rev S' R. Maitland 


£ * J 

1 0 o 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 

2 0 0 


0 10 *0 
0 10 o 
0 10 o 


0 10 
0 10 
I 0 
o io 
0 10 


In the evening a public dinner took place at the St John’s Room, at 
which the Marquis of Northampton presided, nearlj 200 being present 


Fbidat, Sept 12 

On this morning a large body of the members visited Porchester castle, 
every facility for the examination of which was afforded by the kind favour 
of. *2ie. sp* upVfiJcn, Thnmae, 'S’urJtefmvuj'te, ’Lsq , xfi 'SoitfnwicK ’Pafs 
During the inspection of the outer walls of the castle Mr Hartshorne 
pointed out the portions which he supposed to belong to the original Roman 
work, explaining the mode of structure, and making many interesting 
remarks 

Another party visited Southampton and Netley, and the celebrated re- 
mains of Beaulieu abbey in the New Forest, and returned by the new 
Gothic church at Marchwood At Southampton, Mr Parker called their 
attention to the church of St Michael, with its Norman tower arches, and 
e nch font of the latter part of the twelfth century , and at Ilolyrood 
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Church, to the nave arches of the fourteenth ccntnn, and chancel of the 
fifteenth, w ith 'omc good stills, the ancient hospital called * l God s House, * 
r curious example of an alms house of the carl} part of the thirteenth 
centur} the town walls, with other arches of several different forms, and 
some remain* of other buildings of the twelfth centur} At Beaulieu, Mr 
J G Nichols explained the peculiarities of the vert remarkable tiles, and 
the beautiful pulpit of thclhirtconth centur} was much admired 

During the day a magnificent senes of drawings of antiquities found 
m Ireland, was exhibited, b} the hind permission of the Council of the Ro} al 
In*li Academi , in the museum at the Deaneix 

In the evening a meeting took place in the St John's Room, President, 
the Marquis of Northampton when a \er} full account of the structure and 
luston of Forchcstcr castle was read b} tlie Rev Cliarles II Ilartshomc, 
illustrated b\ numerous draw ings on a large scale, exhibiting sections of the 
walls of this and Similar buildings 

E Siixupk, Esq , then read an c'«a} on the pointed arch, illustrated b} 
drawings and b} models of vaulting and groining In the course of his 
paper, Mr Sharpe explained some structural peculiarities of the church 
of St Cross, and alter it was concluded the President adverted to the 
church of St Andrea at Vercelli in the north of Ital} , recentl} visited by 
lum, and which might be considered as an example of the anomalous class 
of structures on which great light had been thrown b} Mr Sharpe s e«sa} 

. Satubdat, Sew 13 - 

In the morning a meeting of the Historical Section was held in the Nisi 
Fnus Court, at the Count} Hall Sir J Boixxav presided, and regretted 
the absence of Mr C Bailey, the Town clerk, who had promised to read 
an interesting paper on the domestic regulations of the city of \\ inchester 
The following papers were then read — 

An medited account of the marriage of the duke of Burgundj, with tlie 
princess Margaret, Mster of king Edward the Fourth, by Sir Thomas 
Phiixiffs, Babt 

On the ancient Mint and Exchange, at "Winchester, by Edward 
Hawkixs, Esq 

Mr Weddxt.Ii of Berwick on Tweed, made a few remarks on the impor 
tance of the Pipe Rolls m all investigations connected with the ancient 
Mints 

One of the Honorary Secretaries then read a paper by Sir Frederick 
Madden, on the Common Seal and privileges of the men of Alverstohe 
The roll, and a wax impression of the seal referred to in this paper, were 
at the same time exhibited 

A Meeting of the section of Early and Medieval Antiquities, was held in 
the Crown Court, at the County Hall, President, W R Hamilton, Esq , 
when the following papers were read — 5 

1 On the Seals of the Earls of Winchester 2 On the Seals of Win 
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cbc^tcr city, and on the Sells for the Recognizances of Debtors, temp 
I dirml II 3 On the Seals for cloths used hy the Kings aulmger, by 
John Gouoir Nichols, 1 sq 

F Hailstone, I «q , then read r piper bj the Res John Gunn on 
Homan remains discovered m Iccma at Burgh near Ajlsham, an at 
Caister, ncar\ armouth N orfolk , and a paper bj George Du Is oj cr, Esq , on 
the clissification of bronze celts and arrow heads 

The PnrsipENT then rend an abstract of a piper by Sir T Madden, on t c 
monument of Sir It Ljstcr, in the church of St Michaels, Southampton, 
wlucli has been wrongly called the monument of the Lord Chancellor 
Wnotheslcy, cirl of Southampton , and communicated v letter from the Ret 
Dr Ingram the President of 1 rimty College Oxford on Romm roads in 
Hampshire, and another from \\ illiam Roots M D , giving an account 
of Roman antiquities found in the Thames near the town of Kingston 
Mr IIcnBERT W ili isms exhibited a Bmall brooch of gold m the form 
of the letter A, inscribed on one side , at the back arc four small precious 
stones two rubies and two turquoises, and the letters aola This relic 
was ploughed up m W ilhhire 

In the middle of the day a Meeting of the Architectural Section took 
place in the Nisi Prius Court at the Comity Hall, J II Marklamj Esq 
in the Chair , the following papers were read — • 

A communication from the Major of Winchester respecting the proposed 
restoration of the King s Gate and church of St Switlun 

A J Beresford Hope Esq , M P Some account of the Pnory Church 
at Christchurch Hants 

Rev Georoe Atkinson On Stow Church Lincolnshire, read by 
Mr Turner 

B Ferre?, Esq Remarks on the Churches of St Cross Crondal and 
Chnst-churcb, read by the Rev J L Petit illustrated by numerous drawings 
O B Carter Esq On East Meon Church Hants, illustrated by some 
very fine drawings 

John Billing Esq An account of the Fnaiy Church at Reading Berks, 
now the Town Bridewell , also illustrated by some interesting drawings 
Sir John Awdry On the superior purity of the English Gothic style 
The Rev William Gunner On Southwick Priory 
Mr Parker made a few observations on the Norman hou*e at Chnst 
church which is perhaps the most perfect house of the twelfth century re- 
maining in England the walls being entire though much concealed by ivy 
Mr Gunner made some remarks on the remains of Roman dwellings 
discovered m Winchester 

In the evening a Meet ng took place at the St John s Room President 
the Marquis of Northampton when the following papers were read — 
The Rev Professor Whewell On the Distinctions of Styles in Archi 
tecture in general and their names read by Mr W R. Hamilton 
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Charles Winston, E«q On the Painted Glass in the Cathedral at 
Winchester, read bj the Rev J L Petit 
W S Yurv, Esq Notice of Records m the Corporation Chest at 
Southampton, read tj one of the Honorarj Secretaries 

At the close of the proceedings of the evening the President read the 
following list of Papers offered to the Association at this Meeting, for the 
reading of which he regretted that there had not been sufficient time 

On the Minor Decorations of the Abbe) of St Alban s, by the Rev Henry 
Addington, late Secretary of the Oxford Architectural Society 

On the Torques, Armilla and Fibula, b) Samuel Birch, L^q , Assistant 
Keeper of tbe Antiquities, British Mu«euin 

Notice of a remarkable chamber m tbe south of France, fitted with 
elaborately carved wainscot, n verj interesting example of the florid do- 
mestic architecture of the sixteenth ceuturj , by Sir John Boileau Bart 
Some account of the Ca«tillion family formerlj seated nt Benhatn Valance 
in Berkshire, bj George Bowyer, Esq ,DCL 
Extracts from the return of the Commissioners of the Hospitals, Colleges, 
Fraternities, Ac , m the counties of Southampton and Berkshire 

Extracts from the Commissioners return of Colleges, Ac , made 2 Edw 
M so Far as relates to the citj of Winchester, from the Public Record 
Office, bj Henrj Cole, Esq , one of the Assistant Keepers ofRecords 
Copy of the Deed for building Helmmgham Steeple, Suffolk, A D 1723, 
b) .David E Davy, Esq 

On ancient modes of Trial by Ordeal bj William Sidney Gibson, Esq 
On the changes of St) le observed in the Works of William of Wykeham, 
b) the Rev William Grey 

Particulars relative to the Parishes of Upham and Durley, extracted from 
the old Registers and Churchwardens Accounts, communicated b) the Rev 
John Hnv garth Rector of Upham 

Account of the Church of Foymngs, Sussex and its decorations b) the 
Rev Dr Samuel Holland, Precentor of Chichester, communicated through 
the Vers Rev the Dean of W inclicster 

Notice of the rich!) carved roof of Cdcain Church, Flintshire, supposed 
to have been brought from Basmgwcrk Abbe) , by the Very Rev C S 
Euxmoorc, Dean of St Asaph 

Notes on II) de Abbey, and some ancient relics there discovered, by Miss 
"Melissa Mackenzie 

On Pol) chrome Painting, bv James Laird Patterson Esq , Treasurer of 
the Oxford Architectural SocieU 

Some account of Antiquities discovered in a drannoge or wooden honse, 
on an artificial island in the counts of Monaghan, bv 1, P Shirlev, 
l*q M P 

Notice of some elegantl) designed specimens of Decorative pavement 
tiles of French fabrication discovered at Kevmer, in Sussex, In the Rev 
Edward Tromer, through the Rev Charles Gaunt 
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Notices and 1'xtncts from the Ppiscopal Registers of Winchester, hj 
T Hudson Turner, L*q . 

Notices of the general Hrton or Winchester, from the Srum period to 
the close of the thirteenth centun, bj T Hudson T timer, l»s*l 

Note on the Roval Charters printed to the cif\ of W mchestcr from the 
Conquest to the time of Tdu ird I , by 1 Hudson 1 umcr L«q 

Transcript of the inediled MS Ilutorj of Winchester Cathedral, written 
b) a monk of Winchester, the original preserved m the I.ibrary of A 
Souls College, Oxford, by the A\ arden of New College 

' Monday, Sept 15 

At half past 11 o clock a General Meeting of the Subscribing Members 
of the Association, took place in the St Johns Room, President, the 
Marquis of Northamptoy 

The Treasurer, the Rev S R Maitland, at the request of the President, 
made a statement of the accounts, from winch it appeared that the amount jn 
the hands of Messrs Cockbums ft Co on the 8th instant, was £3G9 6s 6d , 
besides which liad "been rccened on account of tho Institute up to, an< 
including Sept 13, 1845 £160 2s The amount of expenditure up to the 
8th instant was £187 17s 3d One of the Honorary Secretaries then read 
the following list of extraordinary donations, towards defraying the ex- 
penses of the Annual Meeting — 

£ * £ 1 
The Marquis of Northampton S 0 Iter Edward Burney - - t J 

The Lord Ashburton 10 0 Albert t' ny Esq A 0 

S r Thomas Phtfhpp* Hart- 5 0 Ed* ard Bavikin* Esq - 2 0 

Sir John Bmleau Bart. S 0 Will am Hoots Esq , M D 10 

The Hon. Richard Watson 5 0 Matthew Dawes Esq Westbrook 

Rev Charles H llartshome 4 0 Bolton - 2 0 

Albert Way Esq , Honorary Secretary, read the following report — 
•‘I have the honour to report to the meeting on the present occasion 
several circumstances which may justly he regarded as of a very en 
couragmg nature as connected with the future prospects of this society 
It mu't be highly interesting to all persons who desire our welfare and 
permanent establishment to observe the friendly sympathy and disposi 
tion to co operate in our endeavours shewn at the present time not only 
by numerous distinguished individuals but also by public bodies in various 

xfi ftife krrig&OTn vwSWfctAei fur -purposes similar to our own 1 have to 
announce amongst the donations received for the library of our society a 
work of no ordinary interest, presented by his excellency the Chevalier 
Bunsen being his recently published Dissertation on the Basilicas of 
Christian Rome and thtir connexion with the Theory and History of Church 
■Architecture I will claim the attention of the meeting for a few moments 
whilst I read the communication which accompanied this gratifying donation 
[Mr TV ay then read a letter from one of the sons of the Chevalier 
Bunsen } 

The Insh Archeological Society, by a vote of council, have pre 
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sented a senes of their valuable communications oa subjects connected 
with the nicient lustory of Ireland, which are this day laid before you 
by their Secretary, the Rea Dr Todd, honorary member of jour Cen- 
tral Committee That gentleman, in !us official capacity as a member of 
the council of the Rojal Inch Academy, has also been charged to sub- 
mit for the inspection of the piesent meeting, the collection of drawings, 
which <o admirably represent the weapons and implements of the eailj 
races by which Ireland was occupied This exhibition forming an lllus 
trated catalogue of tbeir museum, supplies a «enes of examples highly 
valuable as evidences for the purpose of comparison with the few scat- 
tered remains of the same penod found in our own island and of essential 
service for the arrangement of a class of objects hitherto very imperfectly 
studied by English Antiquaries The Society of Antiquanes of Scotland 
has shewn, with singular liberality, their de«ire to promote our cause bj the 
vote of tbeir council to send the more valuable antiquities preserved in tbeir 
mu«cum for exhibition at this meeting We mult dceplv regret that a 
domestic calainitj has deprived us of the gratification of seeing amongst ua 
this da) their Secretary , Mr Turnbull, one of our local representatives at 
Edinburgh, to whom this valuable charge lnd been intrusted The Princi 
palitj has likewise Fhewn it«clf not less zealous in behalf of our Society, and 
the friendly feeling of the Royal Institution of South W nles induced that 
body to forward to W mchester a valuable contribution to the nch stores 
which have been exhibited They hare been despatched by their honorary 
librarian, Mr George Grant Trancis, your local secretary for Glamorgan 
shire, who*.c unavoidable absence from our meeting is much to be regretted 
I cannot omit on this occasion to invite the intention of members to the 
very great benefit which would accrue to us from the formation of a library 
at our apartments in London, composed chiefly of modern Archeological 
publications, which I feel assured would greatly facilitate the rcseaiches of 
man\ of our members I base to report that the number of our subscribing 
members amounts at the present time to upwards of seven hundred , and 
whilst I cannot but congratulate the society on this rapid increase of our 
supporters, I must hope that we shall by a still greater augmentation of our 
bodv, gam extended mcan9 of carrying into effect that system of corrc 
Bpondcncc and research which is amongst the chief objects of our institution 
It mu«t be borne in mind that with the present moderate rate of our annual 
contribution it will be difficult to cana our intentions into effect unless 
aided by the co-operation of a very numerous body of subscribers I cannot 
omit, nt the clo«c of this most gratifvmg meeting of our Society to call 
attention to the encouraging fact that so large a proportion of the members 
who pledged thcm«cl\cs to attend on this occasion amounting to upwards 
of 150 manv of whom were engaged in important professional and official 
duties, th nil 1 have been enabled to realize their promise of being present, 
and taking part m our proceedings here More than two thirds of that 
number have given their active and cordial co-operation on this occa ion 
The cau«c* which have unavoidably prevented *om" of our warmest friends 
* II S S 
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from joining us nl tlic present time Ime been nlrradv announced, and I will, 
Iv pcniu"ion h\ before 5011 several communications winch Ime been sub 
sequent h nccivcd I cannot conclude without offering my hearty congra- 
tulation on the lm,hl\ favourable auspices under which this inciting has so 
happih been conducted and the hopeful promise which is a fiord td to us by 
the character of its proceeding!* ’ 

Hie PJirsmrsT then expressed on the part of the following gentlemen 
their regret at basing been unavoidably prevented from attending this 
Meeting— tlic sen Rill the Deans of 1 xetcr, Salisbury, Peterborough, 
and Chiche«tcr, IKis I xcellencv the Chevalier Punsen the Prussian Am 
bassndor, the lies the President of Tnnitv College, Oxford, Archdeacon 
Ihtrnev , Dtv Dr Spn.Kcv Dr Ilandiiicl, the Ilight Hon Sidney Herbert, 
MP.P Hardwickc, It A . A Poynter, A. Vclaml It IJ Thillips, I squires, 
and \Y D Turnbull T«q, Secretary of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
land 

Tbc PRtsmEXT then said,— We have now to proceed to the more tm 
portant business of the day — that or making the regulations for our guid 
nnee in the future, and there is one point of considerable importance to 
which I wall now direct your attention as it is one on winch mas arise 
misconception or misconstruction We ourechc« and tlic public gene 
rally have been put to great inconvenience— to use a vulgar and old 
saying— by there being two Simon Pares m the field It is inconvenient 
to persons wishing to join us — it is inconvenient to persons wishing to 
join other associations — it is incomenient to nil, and seeing the way in 
which we base been supported by the public, they arc I think entitled to 
consideration at our hands, nnd I therefore am of opinion we ought to change 
our name I have thought of tins before, and immediately before I went abroad 
I held a conversation wath Mr Wat respecting it, to see if we could not make 
some arrangement before nnother meeting I thought it right to recommend 
that some mutual agreement should he come to by the two Societies and 
a change of designation take place I recommended to our rivals — not that 
I meau to call Lord Albert Conyngham ray rival, for I believe that his inten 
ti°ns are of the best kind although I am afraid he has allowed himself to he 
deceived — that both by common consent, should change our names and 
that, as there were two words to the present title — Aj-clreological Associa 
tion — we should take one word and they the other , that one should be 
ca'tiecl fl e Antiquarian Association and the other the Archaeological Society 
I will read to yon Lord Albert s reply , which I think most honourable to 
him individually I am sorry to say I cannot read you my letter to him, 
I unfortunately did not preserve a copy of it. The Marquis then read 
Lord Alberts letter, which was to the effect, ‘ that he could not well 
make the Marquis s proposition to members of an association who had 
yust elected him their president as by so doing, they would admit that 
they had assumed a title without any claim to it That they were will 
rag to listen to any proposal for re uniting the society, but tl at such 
proposal must come from the other side and that he himself was will 
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ing to make any personal sacrifice to secure such object ’ The Mar- 
quis then stated that tlie substance of bis reply was “that he was afraid any 
attempt to unite the bodies at present would be more likely to prevent than 
to produce so desirable an object , that he did not w ish the other party to 
make any concession for if it was a concession on one part it must be 
so on both That he had suggested that the first step should he taken by 
them, because they held their meeting fir'd and would thus have the first 
opportunity that besides. Lord Albert was president of his section, while he 
(Lord Northampton) was onlj the local president elect of the other That he 
dul not intend that either party should abandon their claim to be the asiocia 
lion, but that they should simply for mutual convenience each giae up part of 
their common name ” The Marquis, added, I did not succeed, but my feel 
ings still remain the same, and the Central Committee, to whom I haa e sub 
nutted the question, agree with me W e do not call upon you to make any 
concession to the other party, but to look to the public convenience , that 
public who hate so gcneromlj supported us on the present occasion, and 
who have a light to say, “ \\ hj put us to this inromemence - Wh) make 
matters per onal that ought not to be personal ' Why talk of the Way 
part) and the Wright party ; Wc arc now strong We can «tand upon 
our own ground We can saj to Lord Vlbcrt You are the minonh , the 
name is of no consequence to us tou maj hate « ’ We are seven hundred 
Under these circumstances I denj that we are making anj conce sion, and if 
we were, we could afford to make it "W c do not «at we are not in the right, 
for* I believe we are We were right in not consenting to the tiolent mea 
sures taken at the time Our opponents alwtjs atoid the real question at 
issue Lord Albert Conyngham resigned the presidency, and this put us 
into a difficult} There arc times when it is necessary for public bodies 
to use a mlent means, but they should alwaj s avoid being more violent 
than is absolutely necessary Now, in this case, admitting for the sake 
of argument, that there was a grievance to be redrew ed all that could be 
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to a statement by Mr. Pettigrew published in T7ie Times to-day. He says/ I 
cannot but deeply legret to see a nobleman for whom I entertain the highest 
respect standing forth as the leader of the secessionists, and in his speech, 
as reported in your paper of this day, he is represented to describe himself 
as ‘ one of the earliest members that joined the association, and afterwards 
fitted the situation of president of the architectural section.’ Now, Sir, this 
must surely be an error of your reporter, for the Marquis of Northampton 
never attended a meeting of the association, neither proposed either a 
member or a correspondent, never subscribed to the funds, nay, even 
declined to 'be president of the central committee upon its formation, on 
the ground of his position as president of the Royal Society. The only 
architectural section ever held was at Canterbury, and Professor Wllhfl 
was the president " In regard to my being one of the earliest members 
of the association, I believe I was, though I did not contribute before the 
du ision, being then absent from town, and being desirous to know what 
sums were given by others; but after the separation I at once made. a 
donation, because I.thought it advisable that the President of the Rojal 
Society should discountenance an irregularity so dangerous as a precedent. 
The Reporter" was wrong m staling that I claimed the honour of haring 
“ filled ’ the situation of Pi esident of the Architectural Section What I did 
say was, that Iliad “ accepted" that Presidency for the present Meeting, in 
fact it was so announced in the printed adaertisement, but I did not fill the 
office, having subsequently accepted that of President of the Meeting It is 
also true that I never attended any previous meeting, because there ne'er 
has been but one, — that at Canterbury last year — at which I fully intended 
to have been present, had I not been prevented by the necessity of my 
going abroad and by the state of my health. To return, howc' cr, to our 
regulations The Committee haae come, after great consideration, unani- 
mously to the determination to change our name and adopt- a fresh one. 
It is not one of the names I recommended to Lord Albert ; but still it will 
shew I was sincere in iny offer, and will not in any way detract fiom our 
position We arc to be called the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
The word “Institute" is, I think, a better name than “ Society," and it is 
borne by one of the leading bodies of Rurope — I mean the Institute of 
Pans The word implies tint we mean to teach, and that wo are not 
merely n company met together for the sake of society. There will be no 
difficulty in regard to our journal — the name anil remain the same The 
next number of our journal will be The Arehaological Journal, No. 7. You 
arc non called upon to confirm the decision of the Committee ; you, of 
course, hie a perfect right to nrgatnc the decision of that Committee 
Tins, I trust, you will not do; hut place that trust in them which I think 
they haic dc«encd at your hands So fir we haie had n prosperous 
and nrc nearly in port, where I hope we shall orri'e safe With 
t obsenntions I trust I Ime made my farewell speech to the contro- 
v«rsy, and that we shall have no more of it If it becomes absolutely 
«eeo««ary \n Attend our>ehes. of course we mu«t not shrink from this 
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necessity, but ns we shall nbstain from attaching others, I hope others will 
ahstnin from attacking ns 

At the suggestion of Mr Babixoton the words “and Ireland" were 
added alter “ Great Britain ’ 

One of the Honorarj Secretaries then read the regulations for the 
management of the Institute, which were afterwards submitted to the 
meeting, and earned unanimously The} are as follows — 

REGULATIONS FOR THE GO\ TRNMENT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

The Archajological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland is formed m 
order to examine, preserve, and illustrate all Ancient Monuments of the 
Ilistor), "Manners, Customs and Arts of our Forefathers 

I The Arclueological Institute of Great Bntain and Ireland shall con 
si®t of Lite Members, contributing a donation of not less than £10, of 
A>ne ve Members contnbuting not lcea than £1 each year, and of Cor- 
REsroNDivo Members who, taking an interest m it® objects and being 
disposed to gne furtherance to them without an} pecuniar} contribution, 
ma} desire to attach themselves to the Institute The Corresponding 
Members shall not be entitled to vote nor have an\ other privilege* 

II The Government of the Institute shall be vested in a Central Com 
mittce consisting of a President, four Vice President® three Honorary 
Secretaries, a Treasurer, and twent} four ordinarj Member® 

III The President e tenure of office shall be for one year 

IV The Ilonorar} Secretaries and Treasurer shall be elected by the 
Committee who shall also hav c the power of electing a Sccretar} at such a 
balar} as thev ma} consider proper 

V The ricction of the President, Vice Presidents, and Members of the 
Central Committee shall be made b) the Ballot of the Life and Annual 
Members at the Annual Meeting The Committee shall select one A ice 
President and six Members of tlicir both who arc to go out annual]} and 
slnll nominate one A ice President and six other Members to fill up the 
v aeancics. The names of those who go out and of those who are proposed 
.tp .riippiV Ahm- pilaanr •fikaV dw dung* op- nr Aocav’ •dnmmAtar ALuur 
during the whole time of the Annual Meeting, and a printed cop} of such 
li«t* furnished to each "Member of the Institute' with ins Ticket fur the 
Annual Meeting No Member of the Committee, except the Ilonorar} 
S-crctanes and Treasurer, shall remain od the Committee more than four 
years, or be eligible to serve again until after the lap«c of one }ear Any 
Member of the Institute is at liberty to substitute on the list other name or 
names for tho*e propo-cd by the Committee 

I I The Committee shall be tmponered to fill up jro temp by election 
all oCca«K nal vacancies that maybe caused b} the Death or Itesi-mation 
of the Preside it, an> of the \ ice Presidents, or ordinary members of the 
lonimittc' 1 
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VII These Vacancies shall be supplied on the recommendation of n 
least three Members of the Committee, made in writing at one of the or- 
dinary Meetings, the proposed Member to be balloted for at the succeeding 
ordinary Meeting 

VIII The Annual Meeting shall be holden in one of the cities or prin- 
cipal towns in the kingdom, at which the elections, the appointment of t e 
place of Meeting for the ensuing year, Ac shall take place Notice of t iis 
Meeting shall be given by one of the Honorary Secretaries, by order of t e 
Committee 

IX The Committee shall have the power of nominating a certain number 

of Local N ice-Frcudent9. 

X No other General Meeting of the Institute shall be holden with- 

out the consent of at least three fourths of the Committee expresse 
in writing, for such Special "Meeting a notice of at least three weeks 
shall be given by Advertisements in the public papers At this Specie 
Meeting the President, or in his absence one of the Vice Presidents, slyd 
take the Chair, and m their absence the Committee shall appoint a 
Chairman T 

XI Neither at the General Annual Meeting, nor at any* Special General 
Meeting shall any alteration of, or addition to, any of the Rules or Regu 
lations of the Institute be submitted to the Meeting unless upon a proposal 
in the form of a Resolution m writing, signed hy two Life or Annual 
Members, which shall have been sent to the Committee one month pre 
vious to the Meeting, and suspended m their Committee Room 

The Summons for the Special General Meeting shall specify the Reso 
lution or Resolutions to be submitted to the Meeting, and the discussion 
shall be confined to that object only in. ca^e such proposed Resolution or 
Resolutions shall be earned, another Special General Meeting shall be 
summoned by the Committee after the lapse of not less than a fortnight, 
or more than a month, for the sole purpose of ratifying or rejectin'*' such 
Resolution If, however, the first mentioned Special Meeting take place 
at a tune not more than two months before the Annual Meeting, then such 
Resolution or Resolutions shall be ratified or rejected at that Annual, 
Meeting 

XII The Chairman of the Annual, or any other General Meeting, shall 
liave an Independent as well as a Casting Vote 

Mil A certain number ol persons, not usually resident in London, shall 
be associated with the Central Committee as Honorary "Members of that 
Body, and shall be entitled to a Vote at their Meetings Such Honorary 
Members shall be proposed on the recommendation of at least three Mem 
hers of the Committee, and the Election shall take place at the succeeding 
Ordinary Meeting 

XIV The Committee shall appoint a certain number of persons, not 
resident m London, as their Local Secretaries 

^ ,c Llcction of Local Secretaries and Corresponding Members 
shall be made by the Committee on the proposal of one of the Member* 
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thereof, either on his own personal knowledge or on the recommendation 
of two subscribing Members of the Institute 

X^ I In these and all other Elections made by the Committee it shall 
be allowable for anj Member thereof to demand a Ballot 

XVII Sub-cnptions and Donations -may be paid to the Treasurer, to 
any Member of the Committee, or to the Account of the Archaeological 
Institute with the Banker of the Institute, and no Subscriber shall be 
entitled to Vote at the Annual Meeting who has not paid his Subscription 
The Year ■'hall be considered as closing with the termination of the Annual 
Meeting, from, which time the Subscription for the ensuing year shall 
become due 

XVIII The Cash book and an Account of all Receipts and of the Balance 
m the Banker s hands, shall be laid on the table at each Meeting of the Central 
Committee All Bills having been duly examined and approved in writing 
shall be paid bj Cheque upon the Bankers, Bigned by the Treasurer 

XIX The Accounts of the Institute shall be submitted Annually to 
two Auditors who shall be elected for that purpose by the Members of the 
Institute at the General Meeting, and who shall attest by their Signatures 
the accuracy of the said Accounts The Accounts having been thus ap 
proved shall he submitted to an Annual Meeting of the Committee to be 
holdcn on the First Wednesday m "May, and shall be printed and published 
in the Journal of the Institute as part of the proceedings of the Committee 

XX A Report of the Proceedings of the whole year shall he submitted 
to the Annual Meeting 

XXI The Central Committee shall be empowered to make such Bye 
Laws as maj from time to tune appear to them expedient 

The Recorder of Winchester then proposed the following Vote of 
thanks — -That the warmest and smeerest thanks of this Institute are 
offered to the Marquis of Nortliampton, for having presided over this Meet- 
ing and this Meeting gratefully acknowledges the consummate ability, the 
unceasing zeal and the undimunshed kindness, with which he has m dis 
charging that office dca oted his cultivated taste and extensive acquirements 
to the service of the Institute 

TJicJDean of Manchester seconded the vote oftbank* 

The Marquis of N orthampton returned thanks 
The Dean «jf\\ in Chester then moactl that the Marquis of Northampton 
be requested to take the chair for the ensuing j car 
J II Maryland, I *q , seconded the motion 

The Marquis of N orthamptov said — . I am perfectly willing to accept 
the prt-Mdencj until the next meeting, when I trust jou will find some 
person connected with the locality in which you maj decide to meet to 
take the office, and under whom 1 shall be aery happj, if I can be of any 
u«c as \ ice President, to act as such His Lordship then read the Ji«t of 
the Central Committee proposed for the ensuing jear, which he submi ted 
to the mceting'and it was unammou«l\ accepted 
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\3nstotnt 

Tiir Most Noble tjit Mauqcis or NonTm mi-ton^ 
■U(«ip«s(Btnl9 

The "Viscount Ail are, M P 

Sir Charles Lemon, BarL, MP,rHS. 

Sir Philip de Malpas Grej Egcrton, Bart., M P , P P-S 
The Very Per S Wilberforcc, D D , Dean of Westminster 
Charles Tredench Barnwell, Esq , M A , F R S , T S A , late Assistant Keeper of 
the Antiquities, British Museum 

Samuel Birch, Esq , T S A , Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities, British Museum 
Edward Blorc, Esq ,DCL,rRS,rSA. 

George Bowyer, Esq D C L , F R S A , Hamster at Law 

William Bromct, Esq, MD, T S A , Corresponding Member of the “Souetc 
Franqavse pout la CansersaUou des Monuments Htstortques 
Bon Itobert Curzon,jun 
Rev John Batliurst Deane, M A , F S A 

Benjamin Ferrey, Esq , Yellow of the Institute of British Architects 
The Ven W H Bale, B D , Archdeacon of London , Master of the Charter 
House , * 

Thomas Duffus Hardy, Esq , one of the Assistant Keepers of the Records 
Philip Hardmch, Esq ,RA,rRS,FSA 

Edw Da whins, Esq , F R S , F S A , Keeper of the Antiquities, British Museum 
Thomas William King, Esq , F S A .Rouge Dragon PuTsuisant 
Sir F Madden, 1LH , F R S , F S A , Keeper of the MSS , British Museum 
Ret Samuel Roffev Maitland, FRS , TS A , I lbranan to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Keeper of the MSS at Lambeth, Trttunner 
Charles Manby, Esq , Secretary of the Institution of Cml Engineers 
Charles Newton, Esq ,UA, Student of Christ Church , Department of Antiqui 
ties, British Museum 

Ambrose Poynter, Esq, Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects , Member of Council of the Government School of Design 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq, M P 
Thomas Stapleton, Esq , F S A 

William John Thoms, Esq, FS A , Corresponding Member of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland 
PatncL Fraser Tytler, Esq , F S A E 

William S W r Vaux, Esq , M A , Department of Antiquities, British Museum 
Albert Way, Esq , M A,, Director of the Society of Antiquaries , Corresponding 
Member of die Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Honorary Secretary 
Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., F S A , Professor of Sculpture, Itojal Academy 

■^ononrp JHtmfitrs of tJ)e dtmral Commfutt 

Aol MMlIy retidml In London 

Rev FMhp Bliss, D C L-, T S A., Registrar of the University of Oxford 
Sir Jolm V Bodexu, Bart, hetteringliam, Norfolk 

The \ en Charles P ar r Burnei, DD,F R.S ,} S A, Archdeacon of St Alban* 
±J* ' eiy Rev George Buder, DD,FRS, TSJl , Dean of Peter! oron-1. 
llie \ cry R er Thomas Gamier, DCL, Dean of W mehester 
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Sir Stephen R. Glynne Bart , M P , F SA Ha warden Castle, Flintshire 
Henry Gaily Knight, Esq., M P 

The \ ery Iter Thomas Hill Lowe DD, Dean of Exeter 

The \ ery Rev Charles Scott Luxmore XI .A , Dean of St Asaph 

James Heywood Maryland, Esq F R.S , F S A , Bath 

The Very Ren John Merew ether, DD,FRS,FSA Dean of Hereford. 

George Onnerod, Esq , D C L, F R.S ,FSA, Sedbury Part, Chepstow 

The Very Rev George Peacock, D D Dean of Ely 

Rev Frederick C Fluroptie D D , blaster of University College, Oxford 

Rev J L Richards, D D , Rector of Exeter College, Oxford 

Rev J H Todd, D D , Trinity College, Dublin 

Rev Wm Whewell, D D, VP R.S ,FS A., Master of Trinity Coll , Cambridge 
Rev Robert Willis, M A , F It S , Jacksonian Professor, Cambridge 


The Mayor propo«ed, and the Rev E James seconded a motion that 
\\ Burge, Esq , the Recorder of W inchestcr, and the Rev C. H Harts 
home should be appointed auditors for the ensuing year — Carried unam 
mously 

The President said — The next business we have to consider is the 
place of meeting for the ensuing year We were last year well received at 
the first arclueptscopal see, viz , Canterbury, and the committee and myself 
think it right that we should next year take "V ork York possesses peculiar 
advantages its Minster is second to no cathedral in the kingdom and there 
arc ruins of a magnificent abbey within the very walls of the city At York 
there arc also the remains of a castle , I do not speak of the minor objects m 
which the neighbourhood abounds or of the architectural magnificence of 
Beverley Mm«tcr, of Selby or Rivaulx Abbeys , for Yorkshire is indeed a 
sort of monopolizer of fine buildings , a county three times as large as any 
other county in England it has more than three times the attractions of any 
other I call upon you to accede to the proposal of the committee for the 
next meeting to take place at \orh It may appear to you perhaps that I 
am advocating a submission to the will of the committee, tending to make 
tl cm autocratical or despotic , but I think, that under existing circum 
stances it is better for us to put as much confidence m the committee 
as possible and it is as well to do so at all tunes for there are often reasons 
qmwyitinik *hiCTf»J»w- , o. a-rnromiltr^. •vhinh. •/» wvuthkh* ■mvihiuic, ‘cohniug 
before the public I ask you now to put that confidence m the committee, 
and to agree oil V ork as the next place of our meeting 

Carried unanimously 

J II Msrkdand E*q then read an invitation from the Archdeacon of 

Bath in the name of the Dean and Chapter of Wells for the Institute to 
meet at an carlv year in their cathedral town to which the following reply 
was made “Tl c Arehirological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
has received with much satisfaction tho obliging communication of the 
\ enerable \reh Icacon Bry mcr expressing the readiness of the Dean and 
Chapter of Metis to receive the Institute in that city The Institute is 

VOL tt T t 
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well irnrc of the man} objects of interest -winch that citj ami its neigh- 
bourhooil present , and the members indulge the hope that m some future 
year they may be enabled to avail themselves of tins kind proposal# an in 
\estigatc wliat is bo well worthy their attention ” 

Sir R Westwacott moved the thanks of the meeting to the Dean an 
Chapter for the cordial hospitality they had afforded to the members 
A J B Hope, Esq ,MP, seconded the motion 
The Dean of Wischcstfr returned thanks 

The Dean of Hereford then moved a vote of thanks to the Warden 
and Tellows of Winchester College 

Sir Thomas PiiiuArrs, Bart , seconded the motion, winch was put by the 
President, and earned unanimously 

The Warden of Winchester Cotllce returned thanks 
Lord Almtvt, Compton proposed a vote of tlianl s to the Mayor an 
Corporation of Winchester, for their kind assistance to the Institute 
The Head Master of Winchester Collecie seconded the \ote . 
The Mayor of Winchester returned thanks 

The Count ‘Mortar a proposed, and J M Kemble, Esq , seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the Recorder 
The Recorder returned thanks 

J H Markdand, Esq , proposed as ote of thanks to the nobihty, gentr} , 
and elergj or Hampshire, for the countenance afforded by them to this 
meeting 

C r Barnwell Esq , seconded the motion 

The Rev C H Hartshofne then moved a vote of thanks to T 
Thistletbwayte Esq proprietor of Porchester Castle, for the facilities of 
access which he most kindly afforded to the Members of the Institute on 
their visit to that build ng 

The Rev W H Gunner seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously 

A vote of thanks to the Royal Irish Academy, the Irish Arch-eological 
Society the Society of AnUquaries of Scotland, and the Royal Institution 
of South Wales, for their kind liberality in sending for inspection numer- 
ous objects of great a alue from then respective museums was proposed by 
the Warden of New College and seconded by the Warden of Win 

CHFSTER 

A vote of thanks to the exhibitors and especially to Colonel Greenwood, 
for his obliging offer to submit to the meeting »he results of his researches 
into the Roman remains on his property was proposed by W W Bulfett, 
Esq , and seconded by the Rev J L Petit 
A vote of thanks to the Local Commiitee, and especially to the Rev 
W II Gunner, who had officiated so zealously as their Secretary, 
was proposed by the Rev S R Maitjind and seconded b\ the Rev 
Dr Todd 

A v ote of thanks to Edward Hailstone, Esq , for his indefatigable exertions 
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in the arrangement of the museum at the deanen , was proposed by Edwajid 
Hawkiv*, Esq , and seconded by A leer*. Wat, E*q 
The PnEStDE'iT then moved a rote of thanks to Albert Way, Esq , for 
his services of Honorary Secretary 

The Phesideyt closed the proceedings, by moving a vote of thanks to 
Owen B Carter, Esq , architect, for the great services he had rendered 
the Institute by making drawings for the u«e of the Meeting 


Towarns the close of the proceedings, the Hon and Rev G Noel commu- 
nicated to the meeting an interesting discovery which had just been made 
in the Abbea C lurch at Rom«=ey, and of which Mr Ferrer, the architect, 
(under whom the restoration of that edifice 13 taking place ) gnes the follow, 
ing explanation — 

“ T » was found nece«arv to move a large Purbcck stone slab to 
the extent of two or three feet in order to prevent its concealment by the 
intended flooring of some seats From the circumstance of this slab being 
1 1 ft 6 m long, by 3 ft. 9 in and once ornamented b\ a large floriated 
cro«s of brass, of which the impress now remains I was not without ex- 
pectation tlut it might co\ cr a stone coffin Great care was. therefore 
exercised in raising fie stone Upon its bein': moved, there was dis- 
covered, immediately under it, a stone coffin, 5 ft 10 in long, bv 2ft 
wide in tV b-oadcst part and on- foot deep, containing the skeleton of a 
pnfcsi in good preservation, th“ figure measuring onh d ft. 4 in in length, 
the head elevated and resting in a hollow cavilv worked out of the stone, so 
as to form a cushion. lie had been bunod in the vestments peculiar to his 
office a ir the alb and tunic Over his left arm was the maniple and in his 
hand the chalice, covered with the paten Considering these remains to be 
at least h\ e hundred years old, it is remarkable that they should be in such 
weservatmn 
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case , the vestments found being such only as belong to the humbler grade 
of the clergy Perhaps the gTcnt awe of the cross on the slab (which has, 
indeed, the peculiarities of a processional cross) maybe intended to designate 
the office of the deceased, whose duty it might have been (if a sub deacon) 
to carry the cross on solemn festivals 

This is, however, mere conjecture , but it can scarcely be concluded that 
a Purbeck marble slab of such magnitude as compared to the coffin would 
be fixed, without some special reason or meaning 

In the absence of any known date, judging from the impress on the 
marble, and the shape of the stone coffin, I should assign both to the early 
part of the fourteenth century ’ 
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DECEMBER, 1845. 


ON THE ANCIENT PARLIAMENT AND CASTLE 
OF ACTON BURNELL. 



The little village of Acton Burnell, picturesquely placed 
near the foot of flic northern most Cacr Carndoc in Shrop- 
shire) and contiguous to a Roman road originally connect- 
ing \Vroxetcr with Church Stretton, is remarknble both for 
its early history and its architectural remains. The latter 
illustrate the Ecclesiastical and Domestic styles of the Early 
English period, whilst the former offers equal inducements 
for investigation, since the Parliament assembled here in 
the thirteenth year of the reign of Edward I. (October 2, 
I2S3), has given rise to a discussion on the formation of 
our ancient national conventions, that still admits of con- 
sideration. 

The situation of this Milage upon the Wntlin" Street 
and its contiguity to nnothcr Roman thoroughfare, called 
the Devil’s Causeway, renders it not improbable that at 

• S<re Si1jj>U Artiom, jvx. IJJ — n^. 
tou it, t „ 
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this eailiest period it participated m the benefits of Roman 
colonization, it does not however appear that any lcmaius 
have been hitherto discov ered on the spot to bear out this as 
a certainty, and we must content ourselves by taking up i s 
history at the Conqueroi s survey 

At that time CEctune (or the oak town ) whose sigmncan 
title at once evidences its antiquity , was held by Ramald the 
Shenff, who held it undei Rail Rogci Odo held it under 
Ramald , Ghen possessed it previously, he could bequeath 
it or sell it Theie wcie three hides of laud paying geld m 
demesne one carncatc, tlirec slaves, foul villeins with one 
carucate, and a wood for fattening twenty swine At the time 
of King Edward it was worth twenty shillings nnd afterwards 
twelve, now thirteen shillings and fourpence b 

The ne\t account found of it is in the Testa dc LcviU 
where Will and Get am Burnell nro possessed of half a fee at 
Acton 6 A passage m the Hundred Rolls to which, like the 
preceding one, it is difficult to assign a precise date 1 but eva 
dcntly referable to the reign of Henry III , mentions Robert 
Burnell and Hugh dc Bccbury as holding it ns three hides in 
fee fiorn Thomas Corbet An entry on the Patent Rolls of 
50 Henry III , (12G5 ) states that the king remits to Robert 
Burnell, clerk of Ldward his eldest son, mul to Ins tenants 
of the manor of Langley fifteen shillings which he and his 
tenants lmil been used to pay annually for certain lands rc 
duced into cultivation in the woods of the manors of Langley, 
llokkcley, lion hales and Acton Burnell within the forest of 
Salop' In the fifty fourth of his reign (1 2 09) he pardons 
him the transgression winch he had committed in enclosing 
forty acres of his land and waste at Acton Burnell without 
royal licence, within the park which the king had given him 
permission to make of lus wood at Cumbcs within tlic forest 
of Snlord lie also gr *sA% to.y.v a miUt ow Tuesday va every 
week at lus manor of Acton Burnell, mid two fairs (here, one 
on the c\c the day, and the morrow of the Annunciation of 
the I irgin the other on the eve, and the day and the morrow 
of St Michael aho freewnrren in all Ins demesne lands in 
Acton Burnell 1 Hus free warren was confirmed 8th of 
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Edward I h Tile jurore state m the 2ml of Edward I (1273- 
1271) that he was possessed of the right of free vrarren, and 
that he had made a park m the time of Hemy HI * 

Having thus traced the manor into the hands of Robert 
Burnell, it will be necessary to say a few w ords concerning 
lnm It appear^ that his eminent abilities caused him to be 
appointed secretary and confidential clerk to Eduard I , be 
fore he ascended the throne k He u as elected bishop of Bath 
and 'Well* on the 23rd of Januar}, 1275, but w as not 
consecrated until Palm Sunday m that )ear‘ He was even 
appointed to the see of Canterbury , (1272,) but the pope re 
fused to confirm the election”, and the see remained come 
qucntlj vacant for some ) ears He was archdeacon of lork, 
and chancellor of England from the )car 1271 to his death 
ih 1292 , lie died at Berwick upon Tweed, and was buried a 
month afterwards in the nave of Ins cathedral at Wells" 
And having filled places of the highest trust under lit* sovc 
reign, wc find from the inquisition held in the jear after hi* 
death, (21st of Edward I ",) that the extent of In* temporal 
possessions was commensurate with his dignities, ns he held 
more than thirty manors, besides vast estate* 111 nineteen 
different counties It will be utmcccssarv to pursue the 
lustorv of his successors to this great wealth , it seems to 
have increased under the hands of Philip Burnell In* nephew, 
who next inherited it, under Edward, who was summoned 
to parliament as a baron by writ in 131 l p , it waned and 
we heir no more of it in the hands of the Burnells till the 
time of Aicfiofa«, who was a collateral branch 

Attention having been thus briefly called to the history of 
the povse^sors of Acton Burnell, it is next directed to that of 
the church When it is known that Robert Burnell had 
l dward s pc mu cion to take timber m the king s woods in the 
forest of Salop for building hi* manor house at Acton Burnell, 
where ns the entry on the Patent Rolls states, lie was born 1 , 
it will not nppcir miprobiblc tint lie should divert «omt por- 
tion of hi* wealth to build a church, lie certainly built on 
the ue<tem <ide of the epi copal palace at \\ ells a great hall, 
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wliicli was demolished in the reign of Edw. VI. by Sir John 
Gate, who, says Bp. Goodwin, as a just reward for his snciilcge 
soon after lost his head' 5 and this supposition gains strength 
when the building itself is found to be entirely in accordance 
with the architectural style of the time. Nothing seems more 
natural than that a prelate of such wealth, countenanced as he 
■was by the royal fnv our, and attached to liis birth-place by 
those natural ties so universally operating on the affections* 
of men, though impelled as a few luay perchance have been, 
by the* ambition of making their names famous in future 
story, dr incited as the grcatei part were by the charitable 
desue of extending tho benefits of that faith that had been 
their own solace, nothing seems more natural than that he 
should ha\c bequeathed to the spot of his nativity some last- 
ing memoiinl of his regard : it appears more than probable 
when the style of architecture is viewed in comparison with 
other- specimens of the age, and when it is known that the 
adjacent castellated mansion and some churches were erected 
by Robert Burnell, that this also is a monument of his devotion. 

Unfortunately the geological nature of this part of Eng- 
land is very unfavourable for producing building stone, and 
consequently the churches throughout Shropshue, from being 
constructed with sandstone, are in a state of great decay. 
The present one forms however an exception, and has 
withstood the effects of the atmosphere better than any other 
built with the same material that 1 am acquainted with. 

It is*n beautiful specimen of the transition between the 
Early English and Decorated styles, built in the form of a 
cross, hut without any cenhal toner, there being no western 
arch to the cross; nor does it appear to have had any tower 
except the small wooden belfry now occupying the point of 
intersection ' It has no aisles, and the porch, which has a 
niche over the doom ay, is on the north side The eastern 
window is a fine one of four trefoil-headed lights, w ith plain 
circles in then heads arranged after the usual manner of 
Early Decorated windows with geometrical txaccry. The 
west window has three pointed lights without foliation, the 
central ouc being carried up to the point of the arch, and the 
spandrels being pierced The transept front windows arc of 
three lights with circles in the heads. AH the other win- 
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dows are single trefoil headed lights, hut placed in ranges 
for instance the south side of the chancel has four which 
answer m lth an arcade in the interior, on shafts with trefoil 
heads All the mouldings arc Early English On the north 
side arc three similar windows The font is richly moulded , 
it has eight com ex sides, which ha\ e trefohated arches, resting 
upon clustered shafts A corbel table composed of grotesque 
heads and brackets alternately, rims round the whole of the 
building and imparts to it a characteristic degree of elegance 
The capping of the buttresses is curvilinear ihcre have been 
north and south chancel doors and there is a fine double 


piscina m the usual place The 
upon ricldy decorated corbels ah 
In the south transept is a 
fine monumental arch with a 
piscina The opposite one 
Minch has also had its altar, is 
much encumbered with monu 
ments That to Sir Richnrd 
Lee and Ins wife in 1591, oc 
copies the place of the altar 
The church contains a great 
number of encaustic tilts 
whose patterns Mould indicate 
them to he coeval with the 
building 

lhcrc is one monument that 
calK for a more detailed ac 
count It is the sepulchral brass 
of Jsicholas Lord lhimtll, that 
rc«ts on a low tomb on the 
nortlitm side of this transept 
I have already mentioned tint 
after tlu decease of the probable 
fouiukrof this beautiful thurch 
his grcit po« essions went m 
succession to Philip and 1 dnard 
Ilumcll Maud tl c si ter of 
tin Iatt< r, b\ her 1 m o marriages 
ct>m mil txw iy much of the 
mhintance and Nicholas 15ur 
n It m ho m us Iter second son In 


les of both transepts rest 
a y ard from the flooi 
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John Iltmtllo her Inst husband, and who assumed lus mothers 
fimuh name 1 , came into estates grtatlj diminished 

] award Burnell «ir\ul m man) actions in Scotland under 
I dw 1 and appeared with gicat splendour lie w is nlnnjs 
attended with a chariot decked with banners, on winch, ns 
well ns on the trappings of lus horses, were depicted lus arms 
lie married Alice daughter of Lord Despen^tr b) whom he 
had no issue On lus decease m 1315, Ins sister Maudo 
became sole litir She married first John, Lord Lovtl of 
'lichroarsh, sur named the With he died in 1335 Her 
second husband was John de llaudlo who died in 1310, 
and left 1>) her one son Nicholas Lord Burnell, the subject 
of much contest in the comt of chivnlrj with Bobert de 
Morle), on account of the arms which Nicholas bore m right 
of cert nn lands of the bnron) of Bunicll bestow cd on him b) 
his mother 'Ihtsc arms de Morle) had assumed without an) 
just pretence but because a* he declared it was Ins will 
and pleasure so to do and that lie would defend lus so doing * 
Probabl) he lmd wo anus of lus own having been the first of 
lus faiuil) who had appeared in a military cnpncit) lie had 
sened ns esquire to Sir Edward Burnell without any other 
domestic than one bo) and c\cr since the death of his master 
assumed the aims m dispute It happened that the) both 
were at the siege of Calms under Ldw III in 13 fG arrnjcd 
m the same aims Nicholas Lord Burnell challenged the 
arms ns belonging to the Burnells only lie having at that time 
under lus command a hundred men on whose banners were 
lus proper arms Sir Peter Corbet then m Ins retinue offered 
to combat with Robert de Morlcy m suppoit of the right 
which las master had to the aims but the duel never took 
place probably because the king denied Ins assent a he 
suit was then referred to the couit of chnalrj held on the 
sands at Calais before William Boliun earl of Northampton 
1 lgh constable of England and Thomas Beauchamp earl of 
Warwick eail marshal The trial lasted several days when 
Robert apprehending that tlie cause would go against lum 
took on opportunity m presence of the lung to swear by 
Gods flesh that if the aims m question were adjudged from 
lum he never more would mm himself m the king s service 
On this the 1 mg out of personal legard for the signal sci 
vices he had performed in those arms and consideimg the 

Brfd e s Nortl a »ol 1 j 3 C 
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right of Nicholas Lord Burnell, was desirous to put an end to 
the contest with as little offence as possible. He therefore 
sent the carl of Lancaster, and other lords to Nicholas, to 
request that he would permit "Robert dc Morloy to b**ar the 
arms in dispute for the term of his life only, to which Nicholas 
out of respect to the king assented. The king then directed 
the high constable, and carl marshal, to give judgment accord- 
ingly. This they performed in the church of St. Peter near 
Calais, and their sentence was immediately proclaimed by a 
herald in the presence of the whole army there assembled 1 . 


§§ 





As regards the date of the mansion, there is no difficulty 
whatever ; Robert Burnell having received the royal licence 
to strengthen with a wall of lime and stone and crenelate the 
building in the 1 2th of Edward I. (1284.) 

Pro Roberto Bumel Bathon’ et Well" 1 Rex omnibus a(l quos etc. salutem. 

Episcopo dc raanso Kemellando. ) Sciatis quod concessimus pro nobis 
ctheredibus nostris venerattli patri Roberto Bumel Batboniensi etWellensi 
Episcopo Cancellario nostro quod ipse et heredes sui mansum suum de 
Acton Burnel muro de petra et calce firmare et Camellare possint quando- 
cumque voluerint, et mansum illud sic firmatum et camellatum tenere sibi 
et heredibus 6uis inperpetuum ; sine occasione ^ el iropedimento nostri et 
liercdum nostro rum J usliciarioruro et ministrorum nostro rum quorumeun- 
que. In cujus etc. T. R. apud Lincolniam, xxviij. die Januarii*. 

It is a quadrangular structure, enclosing an area of 70 feet 

* Pennant'* North Wales. u Pat. 12. Edw. I. m. IS 
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b) t7, am tb cngngal square towers at each angle 
front facing the church 
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several of the w mdow s 
exhibit elcganttracery , 
and they nave gene 
rally stone seats or 
bench tables within m 
the thickness of the 
wall serving as oriels 
The other features of 
this embattled man 
sion will be better un 
derstood from the an 
uexed illustrations 
The last point de 
serving consideration 
is the more difficult 
one of the connection 
of Acton Burnell with 
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tlio political lnstorj of our I uglislt parliaments "We Im\c 
(thread) observed its embattled mansion rising under the hands 
of its wealth) propuctor, and we now find his ro)nl patron 
Msiting the spot winch the fin ountc took such delight m cnibcl 
lulling 1 he turbulence of the Welsh occasioned 1 du ard to pass 
much of the Btli jear of Ins reign m then count r) 1 10 m the 
25tli of August to the middle ol December 1277, Ins time was 
entirely spent betwixt Rothclnn (Rli)ddlnn) and Shrewsbury 
In th6 ensuing year he attested writs on the 20th and 27th oF 
August at Church Stietton , on the lattei day at Rushbury, 
and on the 28th at Longnor lhcso three places arc close 
to Acton Burnell but it docs not appear tlmt lie honoured Ins 
chancellor by taking up Ins rcsidcnct under Ins roof In 1282 
he staged here foi three days in May I he bishop had not 
received tbc royal pci mission to erect Ins new house and the . 
king must therefore lia\c taken up his abode in the old family 
dwelling of the bishop's ancestors the \cncrnblc remains of 
which still exist In the ensuing year 1283 lie was again at 
Acton Burnell, for nearly six weeks namely from the 20th of 
September to the 12th of No\ ember" The chnncelloi had not 
yet received the royal licence to crcnelate his dw tiling and the 
king on all these occasions 
must have resided in some 
other building most pro 
bably in the one to which 
the attention Ins just been 
directed And here it will 
be desirable to describe it 
Little indeed remains to 
point out its original ex 
tent there being only left 
standing at the present day 
the northern and southern 
gables these are supported 
by buttresses and pieiced 
by long narrow square 
headed windows exhibit- 
ing that simplicity which 
marks both the early Ed 
wardian and the Norman 

styles of architecture It boU3 ^ 

e »nclr» I 0 fficr ry ° f Edw 1 * mon e theM cellaneous Records ntleQ con * Hcrocm 
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has been usual to speak of this building ns a barn, but it 
presents many claims to be reputed a specimen of domestic 
architecture Tradition has called it the Parliament-house, or 
the House of Commons, the castle being called the House of 
Lords, but its legitimate title to that distinction also rests 
on suppositious evidence I 
must, however, confess my- 
self inclined to favour the 
conjecture that it cither was 
so or at all events formed 
part of a contiguous build- 
ing. Meanwhile passing 
over this point ns one that 
will probably never admit 
of satisfactory settlement, rwm * « ta <. 

we come next to the transactions that ha\e more imme- 
diately associated Acton Burnell with the constitutional 
history of England. 

Much unmerited obloquy lias been cast upon the name of 
Edward, for his supposed massacre of the Welsh bards, and 
this harsh and erroneous estimate of his character has become 
intcrwo\cn with history itself, and thus passed into current 
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belief \tt if tlic facts be calmly examined, it will be tin 
tovcicd tlmttlie lyric lire of the poet first infused the suspicion 
into oiii minds, tli it it is nothing more than a traditionary 
talc handed down by Cninbnan pi cjudirt, resting only upon 
u solitary assertion valueless in point of age, or cotunpo 
1 ancons authority If no be ivicr or more rertmn crimes than 

tins tarnished the reputation of 1 dwnrd it would be indeed 
an easy task to vuuhcitc lus fume but darker shadows have 
passed across tlic records of lus career, and history, which 
undertakes its office for the instruction of future ages, must 
also hold up to their detest ition the perpetr itors of injustice 
and amity Naturally enough might the king haic felt tn 
raged at the want of faith he detected m Ins newly conquered 
subjects and icasoimbly might the constant insurrections and 
perlnbcs of the Welsh have urged him to rule tlicm withe 
jealous seventy let having once accomplished the scope of 
his ambition by inmlulatmg the dj nasty of Wales and secur 
mg the captuie of the "Welsh princes, it might hn\o been 
enough to satiate the hands of justice and to ensure the per 
mancnco of Ins conquest had lie pardoned their transgressions 
if such indeed they may be termed or at all events, bad he 
moderated tlicir punishment Prince David with Ins wife and 
children was brought before the ling at Ithyddlnn, and 
earnestly desired to throw lnmsclf ut the monarch s feet but 
Edwaid 'refused to gratify Ins eyes by the humiliating spec 
tacle of a fallen enemy having determined to proceed against 
him judicially as a traitorous vassal of the crown The for 
malitics being settled aud the pnnee conveyed m chains to 
Shiewsbury a paihaiuent was summoned to try him for lus 
defection and disloyalty 

The writs were issued from Rliyddlan on the 28th of June 
1283 to upwards of one hundred temporal peers, to nineteen 
justices and to the mayors and citizens of twenty boroughs 
also to the sheriffs who were commanded to elect ttvo knights 
of the shue through all the counties in England w The bishops 
alone were absent from this numerous and impoitant assembly 
important as being the first wheie the commons had any 
shaie by legal authority in the councils of the state*, and one 
to which we have been indebted for our present advancement 
mul energies and foi that noble mdependance and rational 

* 1 4 1 W r s, vol J- p u !•> * nuke «ty » Slire sbury ol i p IW— IjI 
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attachment to freedom that is our distinguishing national 
characteristic. 

The trial itself certainly took place in Shrewsbury, since all 
the wits specify that the peers and represented es were to 
attend there for the purpose of conducting it 

The king, as we lm\c already seen, was then on a visit to 
the chancellor nt Acton Burnell, being unwilling probably to 
.influence their decision by his presence, lie had however, 
plainly intimated by the language of his writs, w hat were his 
private sentiments. * 

The seveie penal enactments of that age, turn orthy even of 
men who lived in a state of savage life, cannot now be ad\ erted 
to without horror. And when we find this royal prince, after 
having courageously cndea\ourcd to presene his aboriginal 
throne from destruction, dragged at horses’ heels through tlic 
narrow streets of Slirewsbury, hung up and cut down again 
whilst yet breathing, with heart and bowels tom out before his 
sight, nt Inst beheaded and released from his sufferings, to hate 
liis mutilated body quartered and distributed through the four 
chief towns of England, the citizens of Yoik and Winchester 
contending with savage eagerness for liis right shoulder 7 , the 
revolting award being decided in fn\ our of Winchester, we 
instinctively pause to disbelic\e the facts. We become incre- 
dulous that such deginding inhumanity should lia\e happened 
not only then, but that even fi\e centuries afterwards the elo- 
quence of Homily should have been everted to erase this un- 
repcaled abomination from tile English statute book. As the 
most philosophical of our historians has declaied, these are 
warnings to mankind how easily the most execrable examples 
.may be introduced, and with what difficulty a country can be 
purified from their stain*. 

After the royal prerogath c had thus been vindicated by the 
barbarous execution of Prince Da\ id, w hose guilt seems rather 
to have consisted in aspiring to transmit to liis descendants 
their right to an ancient soiereignty, than in any acts of 
aggression on the neighbouring kingdom, the parliament 
adjourned to Acton Burnell, where they sat, and passed that 
celebrated statute-merchant bearing its name, and from the 
preamble to which, ns well as from nn instrument in Rymer*, 
it is manifest that the three estates of the realm were not then 

1 The shenir s account for salting it is still preserved. 

* Macintosh, Hist. Engl , voL u p 251 
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scpirntcd ns lins been usually supposed into two chambers, 
but were nn undivided bod) of representatives 

In taking tins view of the transactions, I am quite aware of 
the opposite opinions that have already been advanced But 
although coming fiom writers of acknowledged reputation and 
research, from their being ncccssnnl) unacquainted with local 
circumstances and wanting that peculiar stimulus which the 
topographer inherently follows, they have passed over those 
nnnoi enquiries winch, whilst they arc in reality the founds 
tion of accuracy, arc also the present grounds' of my presuming 
to express dissent from such high authorities 1 * 


CHARLES HENRY IIARTSttORVE 



THE m OE HUMPHREY DE BOHUN, EARL OF 
HEREFORD AND ESSEX, WITH EXTRACTS FROM 
THE INVENTORY OF HIS. EFFECTS. 1319—1322. 

The importance of Wills and Inventories ns illustrations not 
only of the manners but of tlie nits of the middle ages has 
been of late so fully recognised, that no apology can be re- 
quired for presenting the accompanying documents to the 
. Member's of the Archaeological Institute. The will in question, 
although not one of the earliest extant, is perhaps one of the 
most interesting jet' printed, considering the rank of the tes- 
tator, the minuteness’of the document, and the peculiarity of 
certain of its provisions, which we may fairly' assume to be 
in this, as in other cases, indicative of the character of the 
individual. It is also a valuable addition to the series of wills 
uf the Bohun family alicady published*. 

If these remarks he true of the Will/ithey are not less so as 
regards the Inventory, which is beyond doubt the most curious 
of its early date yet discovered Both documents arc pre- 
served in the archives of the duchy of Lancaster, into which 
they passed by the marriage of Mary the second daughter 
and co-hcir of Humphrey dc Bohun; fourteenth earl of Here- 
ford, and twelfth earl of Essex, with Henry Plantagenct, carl 
of Derby, afterwards King Hemy the Fourth. 

Dugdale has so amply and, allowing for a few inaccuracies, 
so well illustrated the histoiy of the Boliuns, that it may be 
sufficient for the present purpose to state that the testator 
Humphrey de Bohun} ’fourth earl of Hereford of liis name, 
and third earl of Essex, the son of that Huhiplirey who had 
distinguished himself in the Scottish wars of Edward the First, 
• particularly by his victory at Roxburgh, was the representative 
of a family pre-eminent among the Anglo-Norman baronage 
He married Elizabeth, seventh daughter of Edward and 
Alianore of Castile, and widow of John, count of Holland 
This alliance which placed him in near relation to the crown, 
did not render him its creature, and as we find a Bohun fore- 
most among the barons who obtained the great charter from 
John at Runnymead, so the subject of this notice w as amon" 
the first in opposition to the mischievous favourites of his 
brother-in-law Edward the Second. The league which lie 
formed with Thomas carl of Lancaster, against Piers Gaveston, 

* In the Collection of Royal Wills. 4 fa. J7£o 
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Inti n successful issue, but, as is well known, the death of 
Gaveston only opened the way to the ascendancy of another 
favourite, and after the lapse of a few ycais, during winch the 
carl of Hereford served for sonic time m Scotland, lie was 
ftfnm in the field with Lancaster ng unst the Despensers At 
first then rising was triumphant and procured the banishment 
of the Despensers , this temporary success, howeVer, w as effec- 
tually reversed at the fatal battle of Boiouglibrulge, Mm eh 10, 
1321, where the eail of Hereford was slain m attempting to 
force the bridge**, and Thomas of Lancaster being taken prisoner, 
suffcietl at Pontefract the doom he had inflicted on Gaveston it 
Warw lek On the person of Bolnm w «is found a counterpart 
of the treat) offensive and defensive, winch the insui gents had 
concluded with Itobeit Bruce* Much stress was laid on this < 
document at the trial of the carl of Lancaster m point of law—'' 
it was certain!) treasonable, jet, regarding it- dispassionately, 
at this distance of time, we may be justified in doubting the 
treason of its spirit It provided tint the Ling of Scots and 
his adherents should aid the calls m the maintenance) of then 
cause , m consideration of such assistance the carls agreed they 
would not assist the king of England against the Scots, and 
they covenanted that on attaining their own ends, they would 
use then: best power to make good peace between the two 
lands of England and Scotland , an object, w lucli under the 
then state of affairs every good subject as well as every wise 
statesman might have desued conscientiously and with the 
purest loyalty to attain 

The will of the earl of Hereford was made on the 11th of 
August, 1311), at Gosforth, near Newcastle on Tyne, a place 
wlucli was then the patrimony of, a branch of the ancient 
house of Surtees, and is now the seat of the family of Brand- 
ling He was then on his march to besiege the town of 
Berwick winch had been taken by the Scots m the preceding 
jear The expedition proved unsuccessful, for the earl of 
Lancaster withdrew from the siege, not without suspicion of 
having been bribed by the Scots and was accompanied m Ins 
retreat by all the barons of his party, and among them by 
the earl of Hereford 

The document was therefore made in contemplation of the 
possibility of sudden death m the field With tins contm 
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guic) before him, the carl desired tlmt he might bo buried 
in the nbbc) of "Walden in P^cv, near the bod) of Elizabeth 
his Into n\ lfd {jadt/i via cnmpmgnc), mid bequeathed the 
magnificent sum ot one thousand tnmhs for the gmcral ex- 
penses of lit* funeral, charging his executors that tlic bodies 
of Ins father, mother, and wife, should be ns honourably 
co\ercd d ns bis. own, and tint thcic should ^bc but 6ne 
•hcrcc, of one coium. of lights over all their bodies It nmj 
be observed that this natural and nninblc dtsnc of the testa- 
tor to rqiosc beside his nearest relatives was not eventually 
gratified After the c6nflict at Boroughbildgi,, Ins corjise was 
com C) ed to York, and inUned m the church xif the Punrs 
Preachers Among the numuous legacies, m bis will inn) be 
cnumcrited the gift of lus “ black clnrgu , w inch he brought 
from bC)ond sea,” to Bartholomew lord Badlc>mcie of Leeds 
castle m Kent, faio was also one of tfu partmins of the mil 
of Lane istcr, w as captured like Ins chief at Boioughbridge, 
and hanged at Cnntcibiu) his ignominious deatli mn) he 
paitl) nttiihdtcd to the resentment of Queen Isabella, whom 
Indy Bndhsmcichnd. refused to admit into thccistlc of Leeds, 
during hei lord’s absence 

To his sons llumplirc), Edward, William, aftci wards carl 
of Northampton, and Eneas, he bcqucatlis two thousand 
marks each, to be emplojcd according to the discretion of Ins 
executors At the period of the will, two onl) of the earl’s 
daughters were hung, Ahanorc, oftcrwmds the * wife - of 
James Butler, cart of Ormond, and Margaret, who was con 
ti acted to Hugh Courtennj, son of Hugh laid Couitenn) 
subsequently fiist carl of Devon of his name To Ahnmrc 
he left tw o hundred pounds, foi her “ apparel” ngamst her 
m image, and to Margaret two hundred marks for the same 
purpose Among the miscellaneous objects bequeathed bj 
the earl tnje — to Ins eldest son nil his armour, and “ an entire 
bed of green powdered with white swans,” the Boliun badge* 
To master John Wulewajn, one of lus, execntois, a cup 
“stamped {emprenti) and embossed with fleurs dc hs,” which 


4 Coverti Tlit is that their tombs 
should he hung with rich clot! a. 

* in 1VD0 1 leanor de Boliun duchess 
of Gloucester bc<pieatl cd to her son 
Humphrey a psalter richly ilium nated 
with claspa of cold enamelled with wh te 
swan*. Ilojal Wills p. 181 See also the 
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lnd belonged to St Edmund de Pounteny', and a gold ring 
w itb a ruby, winch his wife devised to him, “ and which is all 
coveied with bruises, and is in a little casket m a great box 
at the end of the lower wardrobe 5 ” To the persons who 
had the cue of his sons and daughters, the earl leases sums 
\arying m amount Tet it is singular, that although he 
mentions John, Ins son and heir, no particular bequest is 
made to him The will'* notices also Maud Basexevillc 
“my sister,” a personage who does not appear m Bug- 
dale’s account of the Bohun family 11 His bequests to 
religious communities are mimeious, but need not be here 
detailed lus various sen ants m every grade are remem- 
bered, and among them ocern the names ol the constables of 
Ins castles of Brecknock and Plessy To each of his gars^oits. 
who should lia\o been m lus sen ice moie than a )ear on 
the day of his death lie left twenty shillings, and finally, he 
ordained tint Ins best horses should be selected as an ofier- 
toTy at lus interment The abbot of Walden was nominated 
one of Ins four executors 

This document is in a fair state of presen ation, and a good 
impression of the earl’s •seal 1 , of which a 
cut the full size, is anuexed, is still pen 
dant to it There were other seals, winch 
lme been broken 

I lime now to notice the Imentor} 

The circumstances under which it was pie 
pared cannot he ascertained AYc in a) 
assume cither that the abbot of AValdcn 
had the charge of the carl’s effects ns one of lus executors, 
or that m accordance with the usage of those times, they had 
been deposited in the ahhej for safe custody It seems pro- 
bable also that Sir Nicliol is dc la llcchc reccncd these cficcts 
as an agent of the crown which would take possession of the 
carl s property iftcr Ins death and it was possibty owing to 
such sii/im tint lus will was not proxed But m the absence 
of all information it is useless to indulge in mcjc conjecturt* 



• \rchh «!i p of Cantrrl nr *lo dtl 
■n exile at 1 on t m\ \ I) 1 ID He w»« 
« «o**n,v i„ oient ,v 
j * •“J r a * 1 lent cltojtr entioned 

“Accord nu |o n K dale I he carl . 
mother »u “ M* 4 1 cnlc% 


1 11 * trmr were — n a tend or between 
two cot »ea and »ix ho $ rampant or 
“ The aher ff of J »tx wa* preaent at 
the del rery yet th • doe« not ab«olti*clj 
] tore tl at the document >u the reault of 
a f«e»l proceaaon behalf of the crown 
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I shall therefore proceed to offer a few remarks upon the 
objects described in this carious deed. 

Perhaps the most \ahmblo passage in it is one which will 
be most interesting to the herald. 1 allude to the evidence it 
nttords of the practice of quartering arms in England some 
time before the date of the earliest instance of it extant, and 
also previously to the date generally receded, on the authority 
of Camden 1 . Among the objects ivhich the abbot livened from 
John dc Tosschuri, was a courtc-pointe" (qt/intrjioint) quar- 
tered {qmrteti °) with the arms of England and Hereford ft K 
well known that the earliest ‘‘example of a quartered shield in 
England occurs on the third® great seal of Edward the Third, 
hence, it has been inferred that the fashion began in his reign. 
Here we hare clear e\ idcncc of its existence in 1322, five 
’ 3 cars before that monarch's accession This fact may serve, 
in some measure, to remove the doubts which have been 
hitherto entertained respecting the genuineness of the quar- 
tered shield on the curious sepulchral effigy in "Winchester 
cathedral, commonly called the effigy of William dc Eoix. 

Ail interesting circumstanco in connexion with military 
costume, presents itself in this document, it is the men- 
tion of those singular appendages to the shoulders, appro- 
priately termed aifctfei or alerons The} came into fashion 
early 111 the reign of Edward I , although they are not to be 
seen on any English royal seal before the reign of Edward III , 
but they appear on the seal of that sovereign a$ duke of 
Aquitaine, in the lifetime of Ins father. The first mention 
of nilcttes which has been noticed in any document occurs m 
the roll of aiticlcs purchased for the tournament of Windsor, 
AH. 127S, by wlucli we learn that they were formed of 
leather, lined or covered with cloth called car da, and attached 
to the shoulders b} laces of silk p . A pair of nilcttes, garnished 
and fretted with pearls, occur m the inventor} of the effects of 
Piers Gav eston taken in 1313 q They were much in fashion 
both m lattice and Handers, os shewn by personal seals, 
sepulchral memorials, and illuminated manuscripts The 
little “ prentc with sdver leaves and a frontal of doth of 
si}, destined for the decoiation of the basinet, was pro- 


* Hemiinco, td 1G20, p. 159 

*“ Culcitra puncta a quilt. 

* Ecartelt 

* U *» encraved in Sandford See ako 
r»«CesMif W ilhs*s paper on the Gnat 


&als of England, especially those of 
Edward III, in the fifth number or 
Ine Arcnxological Jo urual. 
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linlily n coronal formed of metal by impression, or nhat 
is technic dly called repousse, and this entry affords an in- 
teresting illustration of the peculiar fashion winch is exhi- 
bited by the cfligy of John of Eltlnm, who died 13*14' 
His basinet is cimondy ornamented with a foliated coroml. 
and pendant hppets around the head It appears moreover 
from this inventory, that the basinet was occasionally covered 
with leather, and these cucumstanccs may sene to explain 
the term Jioioson , or houson*, a poition of the equipment of 
the headpiece, the precise nature of winch has not hitherto 
been ascertained Syr Gawayn is described as lmung worn 
“a ly7th \rvQun oucr the auentayle” of Ins headpiece, formed 
of a broid silken band, embroidered and set with gems 4 In 
the detailed account of the judicial conflict between the 
Sire de Bcaumnnoir and Pierre Tonrnemine, m the year 1381, 
the leathern and other coverings of the basinet arc minutely 
dtscnbcd“, and they appear to he represented on several 
monumental effigies of the fourteenth century m England, 
such as that of Sir Tolm Laverveh, at Ash m Kent 'Hie 
haubergeon called Bohoun was possibly of Bolognese raanu 
fact in e x , and the sword of Snrrncemc work might have been 
of Moorish fabrication The description of a sword, ns being 
of the arms of Bohun, probably implied that an escutcheon of 
arms was affixed to the pomel, a fashion of which sepulchral 
effigies afford numerous examples The sword of state for 
merly preserved at Chcstci and now in the British Museum, 
is curiously decorated with armorial bearings on the pomel 
Amongst the minor objects of personal use, winch appear to 
have belonged to Margaret de Boliun here enumerated, the 
‘ poume de aumhxe/ or <ccnt ball, m the composition of 
which ambregns probahly formed a principal ingredient, may 
deserve notice I am not aware that any other evidence of 
its use at so eaily a time has been noticed We here ltarn 
also that n nutmeg was occasionally used for the like purpose , 
it was set m silver, "decora ted with stones and pearls, and was 


r See Stolhnrd t represent*! on of tins 
1 earn ful effigy ■n'h ch is u W estm nster 
A they 

* 1 robahly tile d n nut vc of la ue a 
co er or ease for instance the cover of a 
cl a r 

* Sec S r Frederick Madden s rote on 
tt * c r oui passive Gawayn I G05 


* DomMonee ITist.de Bret Preuvesfi 
•198 

* Mila i wis part cularly celebrated tor 
tl e manufacture of ar nour but the work 
prod cc 1 in oil er Itatian states was h ghlv 
esteemed In the i entory of Lou «\ 
of I ranee ( K.S) 1310) occur “ Uni a hert 
et ha ibergeon de lombard c 
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evidently an object rare and highly prized Amongst the 
valuable effects of Henry V., according to the inventor} taken 
AD. 1423, are enumerated a musk-ball of gold, neighing 
eleven ounces, nud another of •silver-gilt. At a later period 
the pomander was vrn common!) noin ns the puidant of a 
lad) s girdle • a receipt for compounding it ‘may be found in 
the " Treasury of Commodious Conceits,” 15S0*. The perr* 
lie Jlaglc were tho stones called rctites, supposed to be tound 
in the nest of tho eagle, to which various medicinal and tuhs- 
nvmic properties vvcie attributed, cspecmllv during child-birth. 

The wooden table *' painted foi an altar” among the edicts 
of Alianoro do Bohnn is worthy of nm-irk: it formed n part 
of tho moveable chapel-furniture {capelin) which persons of 
mnk took with them on their journejs, or used'whcn through 
lnfirnutv, the badness of roads, or some other cause valid m 
those tlnjs, the) were prevented from attending public worship 
Licenses to use such portable altars are of frequent occurrence 
on the ohh r episcopal registers*. I am not cognisant of nti 
earlier mention of coral than that which occurs m this in- 
ventory , the Faternostei of coral with gilded gnmtccz \ which 
belonged to Margaret de llohun, and the three branches of 
coral which Almnorc possessed, me the instances to which I 
icfcr 

The lihrarj of the evil of Hereford consisted of onl) one 
secular volume, but one that was m great repute m lus age, 
the book which the fabulous king Boctus caused to be 
written on all the sciences b) tho equally fabulous S) drac b 
The collection of hooks for the service of the chapel ofl)cnncy 
is verj complete, and among other furniture there may be 
noticed the cloths for covering the Icttcm or lectron 

In conclusion I would observe, that the portions of the In- 
ventor} which arc omitted, enumerate morel) nugs, brooches, 
and other articles of jeweller}’ and plate, winch, although they 
shew the wealth of the Boliun family, aic common to similar 
documents as w ell of earlier as of later date 

T Tl' TtUNPR 


r See Privy Purse expenses of the Prm. 
cess Mary edited by Sir P Madden The 
derivation of the word pomander is noticed 
h\ Mulshed and SVinner Elyot renders 
dutpasma “a swete perfume ot pomcam- 
bre 1 Librane 1512 
‘ T!ie> ara ver> numerous In the reps 
tir* at Vnrk 


* Tl e larger beads. One of the same 
material is named m the « ill of Eleanor 
de Bohun duchess of Gloivester, in 1359 
■* Pnnted by Yerard m loS6 See also 
nes usnusents rranfois de la JBibUo 
thSque du Roi, par Paulin Tans, vi » j i 
Tktr. are aavrral MSS «r lk„ *„), „ 
the British Museum, 
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3>r le noon dn piere et du fuiz et du seint esperit Jeo Ilumfrai de Bo iun 
Counte de Hereford et Desses en lione meraoire et en sanctie ficz mtm 
testament en la manere qe sensuit Primes je devis raalmea no<re seigneur 
Jhesu emt qe soffn raort en la croiz pur raoi et pur touz pechcour9 et ala 
bemiree. Mtgine "Vtane sa benoitc mere ct a touz les e$mz de Pan} set 
moim corps a sevelir en leglisc nostre tres douce dame de \\ aledcne pres 
du corps Elizabethe jadys nia cumpngne Element je dens qc touz mes 
dettes senent plcmement paiez et acquitcx et cu qe defaut du testament nia 
feinmejc soil qil soit perfourmy en toutes choses En<emcnt je dtvys P ur 
1c can age de mon corps du lieu la ou je sui /nort tauntqc al Vbbcjc dc 'tt a ^ e 
dene ct pur aunioanes faire et pur inon enterrement tt pur h departic fa>rc 
a mop enterrement et pur toutes nutres choses qe a cc apcndcut mi 
mars en chargauiit mes Laecutours qe les corps ile mon ptcre de ma mere 
ct dc ma cumpaigne soient auxi honestement coicrtz come mon corps tt qe 
entre touz noz corps ne soit qe une lierce de une course de lummaitc En 
sement je dem a mon scignur 1c Hoi un pot ct unc coupe dor les queux 
ma femme me dcsisa Item a Mons Berthclme de Hidle mere Ic noir des 


trer qe jc menai de ultremer 1 1 pur qc mon seiguur lc Itoi h son incrci 
me ad graunte par scs lettres patentes la moitie dta issues dc toutis me 8 
ter re« du lour tie dicus avera fait *a \olentic dc inoi tauntnc nu pleui ca^c 
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a qui nous navons fait nul regard, c. li. Kn'cmcnt je devis a Phelippe 
Wake met tre« R e Alianore ma fille. xx. li. ct n Malnud dp Biscrcsille roi 
poor pur son manage xl li Item je devis a Katerinc do Bokhundc mes- 
tre«s R e Margarcte ma fille. x. livres. Et a Isabel la femme Peres «le Gcude- 
ford. c, s. Element je desi* an CInpitre general dcs frcrcs preehours pur 
messes ct autres orcisons cliaunter ct dire pur malmc. xx. li. Et au clta- 
pitre general dcs frercs Mcnoura pur mci«mcs les chores xx Uvrcs. Item 
au chipitre des frcrcs de eeint Augustin pur meismes les choses. x\. mars 
Et au cliapitre general des frcrcs Carmcux pur mci«mcs les clioscs. xx. 
mars. En«ement jc devia al Abbe ct Covent de Walodene d pur messes 
ebaonter ct autres bienfaitz fsire pur malme. x. lu Et nu Priour et Cogent 
de Launthonj * pres de Gloucestre pur meismes les choses fairc x. livrcs. 
Item au Pnour et Covent de Fajlegbe* pnr meismes les chores x. Ij Et au 
Priour ct Covcnt de Bracken* pur mei«mcs les choses fairc x li. Et nu 
Priour ct Cosent de Haile* pur meLmcs les choses fairc x'jli. Et au Priour 
et Cosent de Stonlc 1 c. s Et au Priour et Corent de.Wireccstre pur 
meismes les choses faire. x. li. En«cmcnt je dcs is a Huard de Soyrou 
mestre Humfrai mon fuiz. xx li Et a Robert Swan qe e't ovc Jolnn 
nostra fuiz ct ses frerres. xx. li. Item jc devis a Robert de Clifton x. li. 
Et a Robert de la Lee. x livras Item a mestre Warner man Keu. x. li. 
Et a William mon fauconer. x. li. Et a Robert Brutyn. x. li. Item a Ber- 
thelet le fanconer. c.'s. Et a Johan de-- Gynes. c. s. En«ement je devis a 
Richard Wrothe mon Conestable de Bracken *. xx. li. Et a Thomas Go- 
byoun mon Conestablc du Picsel 1 xx. li. Et a Henri Herbert, x. li Item 
je devis a Wautcr le Seler. c. s. et a Roger le Keu c. 8 et a Richard le 
Been, c s. Item je dens a Johan le Been 1 s. et a Adam de Rotliingge. 
c. s Item a Johan le Chaundeler. 1. s. et a Willym le ferour. x. li. Item 
je desis a Adam le feroxir c. s, et a William de Westou. c s. Item'a Milles 
c. s. et a Thomas le Pestour c. s Ensement je devis a Thomas de la de- 
epens mon Chaumberlcin x. mars. Et a Poua mon barber, x. mars Item 
a Wilhem de la Gardrobe. c s. et a Robert mon palefrciour, c 8 Item je 
desis a Gilbert le Poleter. c. s et a chascun de mes garscons qe ad est£ 
ovesqes moi outre un an le jonr qe dieus aveni fart sa volen tie de moi. 
xx. b. Ensemeat je devis qe de touz mes chevaux des meillours soient 
assignez pur mon enterrement. Et a toutes les choses susdites parfaire Je 
ai ordeine Mestre Johan Walewayn Morodre Bertheleme Denefeud. Eabbe 
de Waleden et Sire Johan de Waleden roes Executoure Escntte a Gose- 
ford pres du Jsoef Chastel sur Tyne, le xj. jour Btugusfc Lan de grace. Mil 
treis centz et di^nocf. — 


* ’Walden in Essex. 

* Lanthony. 

f Farleigh, Will*, & cell to Lewes 
founded by Humphrey de Bohy 
second 


in the 


» Brecknock et Brecon 
‘ II utiey. Berts. 

1 Stone) er, in Huntingdonshire, max 
Kimbolton. 

J riessy or Plashy, in Essex 
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THE WITL OL HU MI HR! Y DF BOIlUb, 


J\A LNTORT 

Ceste EynFNTUitE tcsraoignc des dners chose qe furent au Counte dc 
Ilerefordo trorez enLobbaje de W alcdene le Meacredy prochein apres a 
Atnmmcum nostre dame Latt du Regno le Roi Edward fuiz le Roy Ednai 
qumzisme k et hvercez par labbe dc mci^rne* le lieu a Mods Nicl ol de la 
Beclie cest k saroir de Eneas deBomji, une louche dor ore itj greps 
des Esmeraudcs et noef perles ore une Saplnr cn my lieu r»n ancl dor ore 
une Ameraudc *5nj csqueles dargent xij misers et y bacyns dargent. 
DeW ittiVM de Bomrv [inter al a] ij baejns dargent des escuchouns dar 
raes Dengleterre et "NVolvistir 1 De Umfuey de BorniN [viler ah*] >J 
petitz bacyns dirgent ore les armes Dengleteirc et de Traunce Dc JonAV 
de BonUN [i iter alia] one iirmaillc dor ore rj I sm&raudes giaundes ij 
baejns daigent darracs Dengleterre ct dc IIoiHun 1 De Lmt de 
Romm [tntci aha] un firmaiUe dor ore mj Esmeraudcs ct uj Rob es 
De Maroarete de Bohttn [inter al a] j table de pees m ove une ymnge 
dargent a izorre une coupe de'Cnstal ove une pec dargent suzorre J 
ensenser dargent j Buket dargent pur ewe benej t j escurge ovcsqes 
dargent y petitz cruettes dargent y plates ore les peez dargent pur espices 
y petites yniages de nostre dame de yvor j petite forcere ore folles dar 
gent j petite table dor et cnaumaille dedeinz y peire des Paternoster l un 
de coral lautre de Geet ore les gaudeez suzorrez j poume dc aumbre my 8 
enij crampouns dargent j braunchc de coral nj peres de En 0 le J 
dargent p r Auraoigne Dc An a*, ore dc Boiiua j table de finst depeynt 
pur un outer une croice oae j pee, dargent siizom. j ymage de nostre 
dame de yvor en.une Tabernacle clu«c j petite ymnge de yvor de Semte 
Ivaterme j bul et et j cscurge dargent pur eawe benej t y cruettes tt j 
sonet dargent etj Navette dargent pur ensens'j senser dargent s izorr£ 
j plate dargent pur cspiccs ove ]e pee ove escuchouns des -du ers annes ct 
ij mitres plates playnes dargent pur espice' j mazer bhunk ove la cor ercle 
j Nouchc dor taille come j escu ove une egle Sapb rs Rubies perl s ct j 
Rub c pendiunt en son Bcek j boyste dargent enauraaillc ove j and dor 
orej R ibie j petite prente ore fodles dargent ovej frountelc de Sajo 
pur j bacj net 1 j bra incl es de coral j poume muge mys en un crampouu 
dargent ore menues piers et perles j flour de no«tre dame j petite coupe 
de muge ore le pee et le coverclc dargent suzorr£ i j pet z q ulliers dargent 
orekochil es de la meer j petite Tnblctte oae une Cruci fixe ct une Munole 
de nostro dame enauma lie ij brocl es dargent pur mai ntel en un petite cas 
de yvoir j pigne dor ct j mvrour dargent ove j brocl c dargent en un cas 
et j neyre bo ste 1 erneisd dor j peyre des Paternoster de Aumbre etj 
autre dargent etij aymiux etj forcer de ya or U«. dargent. 

Pur le Couvte de Hereford [inter al a[j la gra mde Coroune ove Rub es 
Esmeraudcs et perbs ct sur la create Rubies ct Saphirs la q icle la Rc gne 
ra mere" de\i«a a i Countcssc de Hereford 
f Al) 1T22 


" A pax — eirulalorlu 

“ At anarr of C*»t le 
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Ces sunt les choses qe le dit Abbe ad re«ceu de Johan de To^sebun cest 
a savoir snj tapites et Banquers de -vert poudreez de& cygnes et j Hauber- 
joun qc est apelc Bohoun et j peire des plates covertes de vert velvet ij 
Gipeaur tj cotes darmes ]e Counte uy peire de alettes des armes le 
Countc de Hereford j drap dor pur un lit petite coverture de 

Seje pur une bersc des enfauntz mj espcics lun des annes le dit. Counte 
lautro de Semt George 0 ct le tierce Sarziney le quarte de Guerre j quin- 
tepomt dc Hoylaund et j de blaunh cendal et j pale de Rouge velvet et de 
penne de Paun * j autre qtiartfele des armes Dengletcnc et de Hereford 
* * * * * j Iivre qe est apclte Sydrak ij bacynettes lun covert de quir 
lautre boumi y corerclnefs pur chief dc lit furreez dc meneveir lun de 
drap dt Tarce lautro broudt.,* * * * y tapites dc Inde j peire de Huses 
de Cordewan botoficez j cornet de fer j coverture pur j cluval des armes 
de Hereford j summer bay** 

Estre ceo furent trovez cn un cofre de la Chapelc de Deneye les choses 
^ ensuauntz cest i savoir 

y SIcssals j legend? ij auntcfiiuer-*' 1 j portbors*; smiticr glou en y 
volumes uj greieles j raanuel j cpistolane y tropiere j Sauticr ove'qes 
j ympner lc canoun de la me««e per «ci ***** y corporaux ovesqe les 
cas * * * * uy chapes de quer * * * y draps pur leltroun * * * j petit 
cofyn ovc rehqes j bour«e ovc Chartres j \es«el de latoun enaumailfe 
j boisto dargent dorre j paper 

En te«moignaunce des qticux chores livcn.es f>.c les avantditz Abbe et 
Sue Nichol dc la Bcchc k lune et lautre emleuturc unt mys leurs scaux 

The seal of Sir Nicholas tie In Bcche, m tolerable presen a- 
tion, is still pendant to the indenture^ - * 

* An orljr mention of this dcTjcc r Antiphonan. 

* Frsreck t feather*. » PorUfonom brtriary 

* A bay pack or vumptcr hone 
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NOTICE OP A HOMAN VILLA RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
AT WHEATLEY, NEAR OXFORD. ' 



C*n«*l V!««. 


Indications of a Homan villa having been recently dis- 
covered in a field called Castle-lnll, between "Wheatley and 
Cuddesdcn, near Oxford, Dr. Bromet proceeded thither on the 
31 st of October, accompanied by Mr. J. H. Parker and Mr. W. 
Sanders, (master of the "Wheatley National School,) with "Mr. 
Orlando Jewitt as their draughtsman, and some labourers be- 
longing to Air. Orpwood, tenant of the field, who had laudably 
interested himself in saving from destruction those parts of it 
most worthy of preservation. 

Having first laid bare some rough walling 2 ft. thick, which 
enclosed a quadrangular space measuring internally 14 ft, by 
12, they by careful digging exposed the inner face of the 
western wall, where, at a depth of 2 ft. from the surface, 
they arrived at an ovolo base moulding, and a plaster floor 2& 
to 3 in. thick, composed of lime, sand, and broken brick. 
It was situated over the entrance to a furnace from the pre- 
fumium described hereafter. On clearing away the earth in 
the north-east angle, they found that this plaster floor had been 
laid on solid flat tiles 2 ft. square by 2i in. thick, the whole 
being supported by uniform and regularly disposed pillars, 
about 1 ft. 10 in. high, built up of fiat tiles 7 in. square bv 
li thick, set in beds of mortar f of an inch thick — the lowest 
or plinth tiles being about 11 in. square, and laid on a natural 
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bed of } ellow saud These pillars were distant from each othei 
about 1G or 18 inches, hut the upper portions of the inter 
1 als were fill E 

edwitheartli, — 

and the low '^a'i 

er part with ^ 

a stratum a T' W^ } 

bout G inches — »— 

foremention *" x ~ == ^ *■*-■*=- —^sr* 

ed, under 8ec 0 E ?****» n - ^ 

Which they A ^ s i 

feared to dig ® F 5 *° d 

lest they might injure the stability of the pillars Here and 
there among the earth between these pillars (earth which had 
prohabl) been laid there soon after the demolition of the villa) 
were found fragments of coar*c potter), and pieces of stucco 
painted red, jellow, green and black but not sufficiently 
large to «how their patterns The greater number of the 
lines on tlie ‘stucco arc straight, the others arc cuned and 
wa\cd 






052 NOTICE OF A ROMAN % ILL V 

The fire place winch was used for tenting tins hypocanst 
is an opening from the pref annum through the western iva » 
about 3 ft high, built of brick and coi crcd until Hige ^ it 
square tiles like those before noticed, placed on different levels, 
the highest hemg outermost Under tins cover vveic found 
coarse ashes and many hits of charred wood 

Adjoining to the south eastern pait of the calidnnuni (the 
chamber above the hypocaust), but lower than its floor, is a* 
rectangular enclosure 6ft by 4 which was no doubt a bath* 
its waste water guttci still remaining m the eastern w all I his 
gutter was formed of two concave tiles one within the other, 
set firmly in cement so as to render it cfhcient 

About 11C ft further north* they uncovered the south 
western angle of another portion of the villa, but nothing 
was found there except a few fragments of fine pottciy, and 
the foundations of other walls 

Several tiles of various forms were likewise found, though 
few were sufficiently in situ to shew what their destination 
had been Those of concave form aie piobably remains of a 
roof and a few blackened with smoke ore portions of wall flues 
Some of these and other flat tiles have on one side (as if drawn 
with •} comb like instrument) various patterns scrawled m 
straight and curved hues intersecting one another, these 
lines though not inelegant were probably intended to make 
the mortar more adhesive to them -Remains of instruments 
and nails of iron and several bones of oven deer sheep, and 
liogs, were also found with the shells of common garden snails, 
helix aspersa which were probably eaten, like the helix 
pomatia , and oyster shells like those found at many Roman 
stations in the centre of England, eg, m a Roman camp 
near Northampton, and a Roman station at Aldnorth, near 
Wallingford 

The excavations were continued by the Bishop of Oxford 
with Ur Buckland and Mr Parker, on a subsequent day 
when a cistern or boiler (measuring 4J ft by 2J) was found 
over the south west angle of the hypocaust Tins boiler 
or cistern had the lower part of its floor and some height 
of the sides perfect with the same moulding at the angle 


’ I" «p*ce between the lypocaast 
»nd another room Mitpi scovtrcd 2D ft. 
north of t onolher itratnm of “ »ooty mat 
te “*» found «t 11 1 unit depth a* in the 


hypocauit resting upon the natural *an 1 
bet whence we nfer that the rilla 
destroys l by fire 
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ns the one first disco\crcd It was lined inside with fine 
stucco or plaster, 1-$ m thick, and outside tins were 2 
inches of mortar It lc&ted on huge tiles like those bo 
foie mentioned, snppoitcd b) pdlars of smaller tiles similar 
to those before described, but not at such lcgnlar inten als 
Portlier beat fioni tlic furnace was communicated to tins 
boiler by lows ot \crtical llue-tiles or pipes, behind the 
stucco of its sides, these are quadrangular, and measure 
Sin by 3j, they arc smooth and blackened with soot m the 
inside, but scored on the outside to make them adhere to the 
mortar Mali) of these arc entue, and remain in situ On 
the south side a leaden pipe, quite perfect, parses from 
the bottom of this cistern tlnough tlic outer wall This 
pipe probably conducted the hot wntor to the bath at the 


enst end of the cahdnnum Tlic boiler had its stucco hm/i" 
more perfect than the bath at the south cast end of the hypo 
caust 

Dr Ihicklnnd lm\ mg applied to T Gro\ c, Esq , of Perns, near 
Shaftesbury, the proprietor of tho land, for permission to pie- 
scnctlu.sc interesting remains, which are within an hour’s walk 
of Oxford, this gentleman immediately authorized him to do 
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whatever he thought pro 
per for their protection 
and they arc already co 
vered by a building ade 
qnatc to guard them for a 
century 

TJnaci the foundation of 
a narrow wall at a few feet 
distant fiom a laiger wall 
was a ln)ei of dot etui 
shaped tiles m length 1 G 
in, and 13 m wide at 
the larger and 11 in at the 
sratdlei extremity, with a 
flange or raised margin on 
each side about 1 m high 
andlm broad lhey were 
•laid on the natural bed of 
sand, with their broad and narrow ends alternating in a con 
tmuous line and placed transversely under the thickness of 
the wall Their edges wcic bedded in coarse inoitar, con 
taming narrow stones set edgewise and upon their surf ice 
were small stones and moitor forming the foundation of n 
narrow w all 

Dr Buckland found similar flanged tiles used for the same 
purpose m the Roman villa at Preston near "Weymouth 
described b) him in the proceedings of the Askinolean 
Society Nov 1844, but these weie laid on a natunl bed of 
clay, and tlieir sides were parallel not dove tailed and instead 
of being set transversely to the line of the wall, the flanged 
sides of the tiles were placed parallel to it so that when it 
was first discovered the woikmen exclaimed they Ind found a 
fossil railway In both these cases the use of the marginal 
flanges was probablyto retain the mortar from being squeezed 
out while wet, and to save materials 
No sufficient indications of the general plan of the Wheatley 
villa have yet been found but the "bath and liypocaust shew 
it to have been a luxurious mansion winch was probably 
burnt on the retreat of the Romans and the areas between 
the walls more or less overcast with rubbish ami this mb 
bisli subsequently strewed over with earth for cultivation 
The nearness to the surface of some foundations of the walls 
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caused them to bo laid bare by the plough, and indicated 
to the farmer, J>Ir. Orpwood, a cheaper store of draining 
stones than lie could dig from the contiguous quarries. In 
conformity with the desire of Mr. Groxc, the proprietor, 
nothing more will be removed that is worthy of preserva- 
tion 

Among the fragments of potter}' and tiles, Dr. Buckland re- 
cognised several pieces of black cellular lax a, containing in some 
of its cells small crystals of the hluc mineral Ilauinc: these 
must have come fiom the mill-stone quarries ,in the lava of 
Nieder-M} nich, fixe miles west of the Rhine, near Andemacli, 
from -which large mill-stones arc now sent to England and all 
parts of the woild, and from whence nlso the Romans might 
nave brought their mill-stones (probably hand-nulls), to the 
xfila at Wheatley. The fragments jet found are less than 
G in in diameter, and one of them lias a flat worn surface on 
one side. Among the loose stones Dr. Bnckland has also 
found, and deposited, with the fragments of mill-stone, in the 
Oxford Museum, a fragment of a grind-stone, which the curxc 
on its margin shews tolia\c been about Sin. thick and nearly 
3 ft. in diameter, and which is made not like bur modern 
grind-stones, of sand-stone grit from the coal formation at 
Newcastle, but of red grit from the new red sand-stone. 
Whether the Romans got this stone from the red rocks on 
the Rhine near Heidelberg, or from the red sand-stone of 
Staflordshirc, is uncertain. This curious fragment of a broken 
grind-stone appears to linx e been applied to a further secondary 
service ns a whet-stone, by which both its sides have been so 
deeply worn that tw o-thirds of its thickness in its primaiy state 
of gnnd-stonc, lin\c been rubbed away. This economical use 
of the fragments of a broken grind-stone, shews that stones' fit 
lor w-iict-stoncs anti grind-stones, os well as mill-stones, were 
costly articles, which then, ns now, were only to be obtained 
in regions far distant from Oxfordshire 11 . 

This Villa, which may be called the Wheatley villa, is 
situated on the south-eastern slope of an eminence about three 
furlongs from the ri\ cr Thame, and about ten from the Roman 
road between Aolia Castra (Bicester), and Dorocina (Dorches- 
ter) ; and seems to lia\c been an edifice of considerable extent 


* Similar pnod stones »nd whet-stones 
n»xe not Icon duly noticed among ilse re- 
main* of other Roman villas, but they will 


probably be recognised in many of them 
as soon as antiquaries shall justly appre- 
ciate the value of Mineralogy and Geolog) 
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The most remarkable fragments discovered have been collected 
b) Mr Sanders, and arranged in the National School House 
nt "Wheatley The coins found arc as follow s — 

maximiavts >ou cms Head of Maximianm to llic light, laureate, 
armour on bhoitldcr* 

- • oknio rorui no vim Figure, to the left, in right hand 
cornucopia, and in tlie left a paten. (2nd brass ) 

s.ilomna \\o Bu*t of Salomni, to right on crescent 

— r%T)icXTiA Ft. male seated to left (3rd brass ) 

imp coNSTAMlwa. aio Head of Constantine Jielmctcd, to left, i« 
the right hand a hand spenr resting on Ins Kit chouhler 

- — Victokia Tw o -victories supporting n shield, on which 

xn is inscribed (3rd brass ) 

» n ohati an \ 8 AYO Non lleid of Gntnnus, to right, diademed 
- 1 o tout a ex I'mpcror standing, to left , in his right 

hind a s] ear surmounted bj n Cl ristmn monogram , at lus side 
a shield , below, tec (3rd brass ) 

Another com was discoveicd, which is illegible, but appears 
to bo of the period of ConstnntniL , al«q u large brass com, 
which lnd been hammered into a shapeless mass vr b 
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In that cs*cntnll} church building age tlic twelfth centui} , 
W ill lain lc Gros carl of Vlbemarlc and lord of Holdeniess 
grandson of Odo, carl of Champagne one of the followers of 
the Conqueror, \\ ns distinguished among the Anglo Norman 
barons for Ins hberaht) towards the religious orders Besides 
the house of Albenmle m Normand), three stately founda 
lions m England — the Cistertnn abbess of Yaudey, or de 
Valle Dei, at Edenliam tn Lincolnshire, and of Meu\ m 
1 orh shire,” and the Augustinian monaster) of Thornton upon 
Ilnmbcr, n ehn on 1 edged lnm as their founder He died m 
11S0, and is recorded b\ the grateful chronicler of Thornton 
as “ an eminent founder of monasteries® ** 

Thornton abbej w as the fir^t tn point of date of his esta 
bhshments in England It was founded on tlic feast of 
St llihrj AD 1139, tlic fourth tear of King Stephen 

* ' Tn^Um con tt « eu n a* monutcnorum fnndjtor MS Tinner No 165 

ini hod. 
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111 the following year end on the same feast of St ITihm 
winch fell on it Sunday, ‘WnUhtof » n kinsman of "\\ lllinni Ic 
Gios and prior of kirkhnm m \ orhbhirc went to 'ihoruton 
taking with him fa the canons of kirhhnm whom he Lsta 
Wished m the new luotutsteiy , constituting one of them named 
Bichard the first prior lie was aftci wards made abbot by a 
bull of Pope Lugemus the fiord 

It «ccms probable tint nt tins early pcnod and for many 
subsequent y enrs thi buildings were merely of a temporary 
nature "Wo learn from the chronological history of the abbey, 
a \nluablc manmeupt to which reference will be made here 
after that the stone tor the great altar was purchased in 1262. 
in which year the dormitory was Toofed In 1203 the founcia 
tions of the body of the church were lnd e , and it was still build 
ing in 1282 when the chaptci house was begun Ihecho^r 
of the church appears to have been co\ercd in by the year 1315 
when certain piymcnts were made foi painting the roof and 
the chapter house which w is commenced m 1 282 was paved m 
1308 In the year 1323 n new cloister and kitchen were 
built the former was rcoful in 1325 in which year we find 
an entry of payments foi the foundations of the columns of 
the clnircli possibly of the nave 1 lie picsbvtcry in the choir 
was built between 1113 and 1473 

thus it appears that the chinch alone was m progress 
during a period of nearly two centimes and perhaps no 
better niatciials nrc extant for illustrating the gradual advance 
of a great monastic edifice than those collected by the ciuious 
hut nameless monk of lhornton who m the early part of the 
sixteenth century when the abbey was yet flourishing and all 
its muniments were m existence applied himself to collect the 
names of the masteis of the fabric and to discover the 
dates of the several paits of the building 

After mci easing in wealth and power under a supcession of 
twenty three abbots during a period of 402 years the rom 
m unity of iliomton was suppiessed* m 1541 and a poifion 
of its revenues applied to the endowment of a college con 
sisting of a dean and piebcndanes dedicated to the Holy 


^ W allevas his name does not occur 
among the pr ors of Ki kJiam u the last 
ed on of Dugdale s Monast con 
Fundamentum cedes as corpons 
At the D ssolnt on t cons sled of ate 
monks v h the fo low n>» ser an s a 


larderer and potager a nastev cook Vtth 
tl ree boys a cow herd and two bo} s two 
s vine herds a carter snd poul erer tl ee 
gardene s and the r boy a cure of he 
i the sub cellerer s boy n rnessenge 
an l a keeper of lu ks or w If w! 
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Trinity. Tliis establishment lingered till the accession of 
Edward the Sixth, when it shared tlie fate of the abbey. 

A curious discov ery was made more than a century ago 
during some excavations near the chapter-house. It was 
first mentioned by Stuhcley'. who visited the nuns in 1722 ; 
he says, “that upon taking down an old wall there, they 
found a man with a candlestick, table, and book, who was 
supposed to have been immured.” Tradition has always 
asserted that it was an abbot who ^suffered this punish- 
ment, and it may be w Orth while to inquire how far popular 
belief is in this case torrecCl? Two of the abbots of Thorn- 
ton were persons of doubtful leputation. Thomas Grctlmm, 
the fourteenth abbot, was deposed in 1393. The, author 
of the MS. history’ gave him so bad a character, that a pos- 
sessor of the work in the last century' tore out a leaf con- 
taining the account of his abbacy “to prevent,” says Tanner, 
in a note to the volume, “ scandal to the Church thus in the 
absence of this leaf we arc compelled to rely upon the next 
suspicious entry in the book. Speaking of Walter Multon, 
eighteenth abbot, the writer says, under the year 1443, “he 
died, hut in vvljnt manner or ‘by what death I know not. 
He hath no obit, "as the other abbots have, and the place 
of his bunnl hath not been found.” It is almost impos- 
sible to doubt that this significant passage lias allusion to 
the fate of Walter Multon, who expiated liis unrecorded of- 
fences by suffering that dire pnmshment, winch we have reason 
to believe the secret and ii responsible monastic tribunals of 
the middle ages, occasionally inflicted upon their erring 
brethren 1 . 

• The only part of the buildings of this abbey which remains 
at all m a perfect state is the entrance gatehouse Tins is one 
of the finest existing in any pait of England, and presents 
some remarkable features It is of the Perpendicular style, and 
was built soon after the sixth year of Richard the Second, A D 
1 3S2, the date of the licence to crenellate it Many of its details 
arc extremely beautiful Tlie approach on the exterior is over 
a bridge across the moat, protected on both sides by massne 
bnch walls, with an arcade of pointed arches on the inside, 
supporting a wall or alure behind a parapet, and a dwarf 


* Itincranum Cunosum. 

* X lie title ton of a nan thus immured 
found *wn* vein ago *t Coldmplism 


abbey Another instance was recently 
^-red »' Temple-Bruer, m Lincoln. 
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lOund tower tit the end of cicli These were eudcntly 
adapted for defence, and are of a later character than the 
gatehouse itself, peilnps as hie - — 

as Henry VIII but there is the 
groove of n portcullis m^tlit 
jambs of the outer gateway a, ns 
if it had always been intended 
for defence , the disturbcd v statc 
of the country or the dread of ' 1 
invasion, it being near the month 
of tlie Humber, probably icn 
dered the additional ontw oiks nc 
cessary at a subsequent period 
The gatehouse itself is built 
chiefly of brick, cased with stone, 
the outer face 01 west front, is 
partly of bnck, with stone dress 
mgs the design being very nth 
and elegant the entrance gate 
way is ornamented with three 
shafts in each of the jambs its 
pointed arch is nclily moulded 
with flowers in one of the hollow 
mouldings over this is a seg 
mental arch with hanging foil 
ations the side arches aie paitly 
concealed by later bnckvvoih but 
do not appear to have evci been 
open 

Hus nest flout of the gate 
house is divided by fom octa 
gonnl turrets into tlucc compait 
meats in the centre nre^thrcc 
elegant niches, with the figures 
remaining m them and rich ca 
nopics m each of the side com 
partments is a similar niche, ono 
of which also retains a figure 
-The archway is giomcd and has “c ’‘Tkl/r *** 

finely sculptured bosses and moulded ribs springing from 
good corbels panelled m the lower part The upper part 
ornamented with foliage like the cipital of n pillar Ihc 
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manner in which the mouldings of the ribs are made to 
intersect each other at their springing is very clever and 
interesting. The whole of the mouldings of this gateway are 
remarkably hold and good early Perpendicular, built soon 
after 1382. 


The east front or inner face of the gatehouse has also 
four octangular turrets, but is of plainer character than the 
outer face. . Cher the gateway is a vciy elegant oriel window * 
of bold projection, springing lrom a corbel, with a stoue roof, , 
and pinnacles at the angles^ the lights are divided by trnn- 
soms: over this is another window of four lights-with a flat 
arc * . c turrets lia\e nil lost their original terminations, 

ancl it is difficult now to say in uhat manner they were 
nnishcd, but probably by a battlement, ns Mr. Mackenzie has 
conjectured. 

The room over the gateway, lighted by the oriel win- 
dow, is of considerable size ; it is approached by a wind- 
ing stair in one of the turrets, the top of which lias a very 
good groined vault, with foliated ribs of sutgular but ele- 
gant design/ Fiom its large size, and the buildings attached 
to it on either side, • > - 

it appears probable 
that tins gatehouse was 
the residence of the 
abbot. 

Some of the other 
domestic buildings of 
the abbej remain in a 
more or less ruinous 
state, they are of the 
thirteenth century, and 
retain their groined 
■vaults with arch libs 
°idy, which spring from 
the nails without shafts 
or capitals, or even 
moulded imposts, the 
arch merely djing into 
then at] The he) s of 

these faults are ornn- I,,- , 
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Of the cliapter-liouse two sides are tolerably perfect, orna- 
mented with panel- 
ling, in imitation of ‘ - " ' 

a window of three 
lights, with foliated 
circles in the head, 
and an arcade under 
it, the whole of very 
good Early English- 
work, , beautifully 
moulded, tltc date of 
it being, ros already 
stated, cLa 1282, 
early iu'tho reign of v 
Edward tbe First. 

Some small portions __ 
of the church remain, ;*n 
and belong to nearly 
the same ’ period. 

One aisle of- a tran- 
sept has "fts -Vault 
and arcades bn each 
side of very singular 
Early English work, 
with corbels in the 
place of capitals. 

There is one window, 
or rather panel, of 
threo divisions, with 
’ three foliated circles 
in the head, filled up 
with a sort of fleur- 
de-lis iipdcr this is 
an Early English 
piscina. 



The mouldings of this work arc very good, ns will be seen 
In- tliciv sections on tlic opposite page. They arc Early Eng. 
hsn, but late in the style, Approaching to the Decorated. A 
comparison of these remains, with the choir of Merton college 
chapel, Oxford, described at p. 137 of this volume, and there 
shewn to have been built at the same period, will <»o far to 
prme (hat in tire beginning of the reign of Edward fho First 
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Tiie repairs lately m progress in tlie church of Stanton 
Har court, Oxfordslnre, brought to light numerous pictorial 
decorations in distemper, which base unfortunately been al- 
ready destroyed, as well by being chipped away to get a firm 
face for the new planter, as by being actually' re plastered 
1 propose te give a brief desenpiten cf the isesi remsrkabie 
parts 

The lower division of the walls was adorned with a very 
elegant design of diamond panelling The intersecting lines, 
which gave the diamond shape, were enriched with two red 
cords mtertw ined, and at the points of intersection with an 
expanded flower Within tlie < diamond panels was a white 
foliated pattern, and on that an elegant device, which had 
much the appearance of a pine apple Iso single panel was 
quite perfect, but I collected the design from different panels 
as well as I could I judge from the mode in which the 
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lime apple Mft*’ Intel oxer Hit. v lute design tlmt the liolc was 
done b\ stencilling , 

'lhcrt nnpuir to lm\c been three senes of decorations iiw 
loner just di'cnbcd the middle nlucli I shall non proceed to 
notice, mul nn upper of which nothing remained but the feu of 
man) persons Scrolls were earned ulong the walls charged 
\utli inscriptions the hrst letter of each sentence being nibri 
ented the rest black *1 best seem to h u c continued the Instorj , 
and the names Cn/xt and Pylat were distinguishable 

Ihc designs appear to base embraced the chief cunts of our 
Lords IVsjon mill the earliest of the senes was The lrasn 
vyoflleDnctph* lt.it 11ns w is at the western end ol 
tlu south wall of the nnxc Onr I oril is ri presented kneeling 
habited m a white cope mid a uel under gnnncnt St Teter, 
with one hand raised ns if in the net of expostulating for tins 
ict oflmimhntion m his ‘Master 
On the same side was He Last Supper Our Lord occu 
pjing the centro of the table sits in nn erect nosturc r !his 
was the comcntional modi in which the old painters and 
sculptors represented the posture at the least of the Fassoxer 
Hut the Jews control} to their oi dinar) pmctiec of sitting 
erect at their meds were obliged ns a sign of their freedom*, 
to recline at even, Fassoxer after the one unmuhatcl) preced 
ing their ilthxcmncc from the bondage of 1 gypt '1 his re 
dining posture nt the I ast Supper is expressed in the xiords 
ljing on Ills breast xxlucli painters interpreted literally, 
and depicted St John ns icnll) on our Lord s breast and not 
accoidmg to the classical interpretation as reclining on His 
right side x\ hen St John raised on Ins left elbow, had lus 
head thrown hack, near the breast of our Lord xvlio x\ ould he 
reclining in a similar manner St John presents a xeiy 
xouthfui appearance and has lus hands crossed St Peter 
has a bald head the other disciples ate vx the vigour of 
manhood xvith full linir anil beards St Peter occupies the 
place next oui Lord on His left the other Apostles are ar 
ranged on cither side one on the right lrnxang been remoxed 
to make way for an admonitory text inscribed at a later 
period Judas Iscanot sits m the fiont of the table before 
our Lord sepal ated from the rest of the txvehe and is 
extending his hand to receixe the sop xvlnch is in our Lords 
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On the north wall was The Descent from the Cross. A soldier 
is on a ladder removing our Lord, mul on the other side are 
the feet as it were of another person in a similar position. 
The costume Tcscmhlcs the dress of the end of the fourteenth 
or he ginning of the fifteenth century . Lroin the left hand 
of our Lord (the only one remaining) great gouts of blood 
arc diffused over the arm. There is no wound in the left 
breast; a nail passes through each foot, the feet not being 
crossed. 

Ilcncath the Descent from the Cross is The Entombment. A 
cofi tn-sln pod sepulchre receives our Lord’s body, of which the 
hands arc crossed. As in the other painting the wound is 
represented in the right breast, which seems to have been the 
early and most general mode of expressing it. Of the three 
figures engaged in entombing the body, the two next the feet 
arc males, one of whom has a vessel in his hand with n serrated 
or rather embattled edge ; the third figure is a female saint, 
nrobably one of the Maries, but there arc no distinctive em- 
blems. 
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llctwecn tlu* two north windows was The Descent info licit . 
Our Lord, holding a crn*s with Imnncr nt Inched, preaches to 
“the spirit* in prison,” who are standing in the jaws of death, 
lie tramples on n monster, whose head is hent down to the 
ground, with one paw chained mid the other holding n triple 
hook One of the nieces of sculpture in the choir of Mont 
St Michel 1ms n little demon in n similar position to the one 
winding a horn above the open jaw. 

The accompanying sketches by Mr. Philip l)e la Mode, will 
convey a more accurate notion of these decorations than my 
words The drawings arc defective only in one point, in not 
giv mg the colours. 

It is much to he regretted that thc«c interesting specimens 
of medieval art were not snared from destruction, that when 
others arc laid bare we might come to satisfactory^ conclusions* 
ns to the mode in which churches were decorated, ami our 
fathers instructed when books were scarce and learning almost 
confined to the cloister and the palace. Several churches in 
Oxfordshire were similarly' enriched, of which considerable 
portions remain . at Cnssuigton, and the colours are seen 
through the whitewash nt Cuddc>dcn, Great Milton, and 
Dorchester. 

. wrw. DTKE. 


ON THE TOItC OP TIIE CELTS. 

-i, 1 * tllc Ilis( “ i y of 0,lr Cd( ‘c ancestors, wo ran 

rel ;? ncc 0,1 tho traditions which lmc descended 
mere S?V- h “' traditions cm doped in doubt, which 
1 " c l ulI 3 ' cannot satisfactorily rcsohe, and in 
est/rf££ ■ f tCr .f.' Kl ™ cl! - raraems nro the chief 
entitled ,i” COn ? ,tl0n - nml tbe P>»“= t° which' they are 

amra Iwi B ! “ pl f races of ™ anI '‘ nl1 ' Thus the question 
2 f? 5 e "tt-ramanis of the Celts arc sufficient to 

S ofT,atosa C 1,08111011 ' vhlch tImt P a °P la accnpicd m the 

aruLtn^~ al '™ys ho borne in mind, that there is an 
of 1 36 tra djtional or written history 

plnloso^i i nT| U1 K T’ ^ iere ' ls a relation subtle and 

P pineal, but not less certain, between all the products 
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of the mind of mnn Thus the same extended observation, 
careful comparison, and due reflection, which enable the 
anatomist to pronounce upon the structure of an extinct 
animal from the inspection of a single bone, may lead the 
archaeologist to the mental reproduction of a departed race 
from scattered and apparently insignificant remains. These 
considerations hate induced me to attempt in the present 
* paper, a classification and description of the chief remains of 
Celtic art, the Torques and its varieties It is unnecessary to 
preface the result of my inquiries by a discussion of that much 
\c\cd question, viz. the descent of the Celtic races It can- 
not be doubted that the origin of the Celts is to be sought 
.among those eastern hordes, uhich from the earliest periods 
ueVe naturally pressing on towards the west, and having 
tit length surmounted the natural mountain-barriers of Asia, 
spread themselves laterally southwards on its rich and fertile 
plains; whence they were gradually drnen still more to 
the west by the pressure of the swarms behind them The 
Celts exhibit at an early period decided traces in their lan- 
guage, customs, and such simple nits as they exercised, of an 
lndo-Gcrmnnic descent. With these remarks I shall proceed 
to the subject I propose to treat of 

The torques The Latin word torques* lias been applied in 
a \cry extended sense to the \arions necklaces or collars for 
the neck, found in Britain, and other countries inhabited by 
the Celtic tnbes. Tins word has been supposed to be derived 
from the Welch'’ or Irish' tore, which has the same significa- 
tion, but the comcrsc is equally plausible, that this was 
demed from the Latin. It hear? great analog} to the Anglo- 
■ Saxon word to twist, and is agreed by all writers to lia\c 
alluded to the t wasted form of the ornament. The earlier 
Greek authors ' 1 when emptying the term, and the later when 
translating from the Latin, use the word arpi-nov*, that which 
L twisted, proofs if any were wanted, that its shape was 
twisted when the} first became acquainted with it' 

The first people who appear from their monuments to lm\c 
u«cd tlus twisted gold ornament for the neck arc the Per- 
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siansr. among wliom'wc find it both in literature nnd m tat, 
nnd there is the negatnc cudcnce of no monument anterior t 
them representing this decoration Scicrnl of these toiqncs 
were deposited in the tomb of Cyrus\ nnd the) w ere bestow 
by lus successors as picscnts’, or ns marks of honour , and in- 
deed were not allowed to be worn c\ccpt by express permission 
of the king Tins personal ornament nm) hn\c been adopted 
by the Persians from their predeces- 
sors m Central Asn, the Assyrians, but 
it is not deniable from the Egyptians 
On the staircase of Pciscpohs 1 , the torques ^ B y\ 
leprescntcd as a thick circle of twisted (< 1 

gold, with a break in the centre, and vkjr'v / / «• ^ 

the ends terminating in the heads of 7 • 

snakes, is borne in tribute, or es on offer- «*•.•**»«* » 

ing, to Bonus I , 

The Greeks, both from their litera ture and art, appear 
ncicr to have used the 
torques , but it was con- 
sidered a necessary part 
of the attire of oriental 
personages, and is found 
on the neck of Darius and 
his officers at the battle 
of Arbela, as represented 
in the Mosaic of Pom- 
pen™, and the Phrygian - 
Atys, Auchises' 1 ,and other 
Asiatics" wear it In all 
these instances it retains 

its funicular or twisted 

type The torques is 

frequently mentioned by, and was more familiar to the JRo 
mans L Sicimus Dentatus is stated about B C 380 to ha\c 
had one hundred and eighty three home before him in Ins 



* Josephus jc. c 12 ment ons Abimel 
arodach. prorois ng a trtptmov but -we 
should recollect the application of the 
same word Septuag Gen. ill. 42 to the 
collar worn, by Joseph decidedly not a 
torqu t Cf Sir G W ilkinson Maun and 
Cust of Egypt. Ser II voL iu P] 80 

h A man Exp Alex VIII 
‘ Ael an. J 22 Flut. vit Artax Curt 


it. 22 

k Joseph, loc c t Xenoph Cyrop*<t 1* *• 
Nepos vit Datamis. c S 
1 Kerr porter s Travels I pi xxxir s«l 
* Mu see* Borbon co tiIl pi 31 
n MiUjngen Anc tJned. Mon. PI 
® lirgi] /Eneid. Oved Mel v f I 1 
52 
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triumphs*. Its first appearance in Italian art is upon .the As 
of Ariraimun, out of which 

town the Galli Senones / \ / /Yi\ \ 

chased the Etruscans B.C. | | — - — J f t 

37G, and established them*! ; — — — l \ j 

selves in the locality. One \^\$>/ "j j 

hundred and six j ears after- > v 

•wards the Romans sent a i,dtr ‘ m ““ m 


colony to this city q , for the Senones joined the great league 
of Central Italy against Rome, and were defeated at the 
battle of Sentim B C 205. The torques is here also"of funi- 
cular h pc, placed round the neck of the moustached Gaulish 
hero, whose head forms the obierse of the As graie of this 


town, and ns the monetary issue probably took place soon 
after the occupation of the Gauls, as stated by Lenormant, wc 
ha\c here the actual torques of the fourth century' before our 
tcra\ It is as w ill be seen funicular, but it is not evident cither 


from the plates of Tessicri, or from the specimens I lia\e 
examined, now it was attached, ns it docs not appear open in 
front In B C 3G1, on the march of the Gauls to the Auio, 


T, Manlius Torquatus took as the spoil of the Gaul he had 
killed in single combat, the gold torques which adorned the 
neck of his prostrate cncm) \ 

This torques is represented placed on the olwcrsc of a dena- 
rius* of the Mnnlia family struck 
by h Torquatus a . \ . c . G91- 
707, mul is funiculnr, terminating 
in hutbs at the ends The torques 
was nlw n) s retained ns the badge 
• of the Manila fnnuU , it occurs on 

the dennni of 1) fell anus, jiossibly the consul a . V . c . 075 ; 
Ae was n uWenuant of 0 Junius Sifanus who was disin- 



herited Manlius Torquatu-.", and subsequently adopted into 
the Julian family. AUo on the denarius of L. Sjlla, minted 
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i.cnutn«llof li Ccphus 

Under Tibenus, "Rufus Helvius a common soldiei, was pie 
sented by Ins commander, L Apromus, with torques and 
lnsta for saving the life of a citizen, and Tiberius sent him 
besides the civ ic crow n * C J Serrcetoi , m the same 
reign, is presented with the larger torques, for services in the 
Dalmatian war b 

Under Nero the usage is mentioned as confirmed foi the 
general to bestow torques upon deserving soldiers' They 
arc mentioned in the entry of the German legionaries into 
Itome d Vespasian gave several torques, armlets, and horse 
trappings, to L Lepidius, and Annaeus Troculus* , and 
Q Albius, m the Parthian war*, and Cams Nunusius a 
Homan horseman, received a torques and nr mill a; from Tituss 
Qiuntus Albius, a trumpeter of the lllynan cohort obtained 
the same for services m the Parthian war from Trajan if 
Licimus Mucianus was similarl) rewarded b) the same em 
peror, for Ins valour m the Dacian war 1 * C Arrms Cornelius 
Clemens w as presented w ith torques and armillm by Hadrian 
m the Dacian war 1 , and the soldiers engaged m the w ar in 
Britain 1 ' were generally rewarded with the torques, armlets. 


* Tac t. Annul, i e ■’l 

‘ Cl ttr n Jm 

* ns lltnef e 5 

* Tac t II it iu r SI 

* O ruler ii sol 4 

1 Siurt i fn Ixxvu V 


* Gruter ccccxlm also Qumtil 1 b 
n. 4 

k Ibid also ST ItaL lb xt at tl s 
rpoch 

1 S net ut fo 1 
k Scl eflcr loc ciL p W 
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hone-trappings, nnd filiulir'. Under the decadence of the 
empire, the torques was given by the Roman commanders, 
niul many who subsequently obtained the purple had been 
thus decorated when in the military ranks, ns Mnximm by 
Scvcrus m , Claudius II , or Gothicus, by Valerian", who gave 
him a torques or a pound weight®, nnd Probus p . . 

At tlio proclamation of .lulinn by the soldiery at Parts, . 
A.C. 300, Maurus, one of the legion of I’ctutnntcs, probably 
n Celtic levy, "abstract mu sibi tornucm quo ut draconarius 
utebatur enpiti Julian! imposuitV The draconarius, or 
dragon bearer, was an officer of a cohort of a later period ; and 
on the column of Trajan, the Dacians (not the Romans) carry 
this standard lienee it is probable that among the bar- 
barian troop9 of the empire the officers retained their national 
marks of distinction , nnd as (lie troops of Rome became 
almost entile!) lc\ics from the Celtic and Gemini! jouth, it is 
not extraordinary to find that under Theodosius, the torques 
was n part of the military' dress of the tribune'. In A D- 380 
Vcgctius mentions the two orders of torques, as duplnres and 
sunplnrcs • and Ambrose, A 1) 390, alludes to the same 
decoration 1 Rut as late as Arcadnis it docs not appear to 
have been an ordinary decoration", while the manner in 
which Agntliias describes the Modes under Justinian, shews 
that it was not an usual ornament in the Roman empire* m 
the middle of the sixth century, mul m the eleventh it seems 
obsolete among the Romans 

The toic is occasionally mentioned, according to Dr. Puglic*, 
m Welch literature, ns in the expressions lynu fore, to draw' 
a torques, or contend for the mastery , " curd or f o rT enn , ’ ' 
or those wearing the golden torques, are much praised by the 
bards of the Cymwry Aneunn, the author of Gododin, a 
poem on the battle fought against Iddra, at Cattaeth, in the 
sixth century, states that lie was one of the three out of 
three hundred and sixty-three wearing them, who escaped that 


1 Paw yy. 69 

m Capitoimus, Tita Maximin 
« Pallia 

“ Follio, vit Claud ii, ap\id Hist Aug 
Scriptore* 

* \ opisc Tit Prob 

9 Ammian Marc ell m ut. 4 ct Pan- 
ins Dtaconus lib ai 
r Prudent de Penstephan cf Curopal 
elf Const Sidon Apollm vui 574 C xxvu. 


426 

* u exvii 

* 5 e Inst et J*juni0. 

■ No torques occurs on tbe necks of any 
RotuaYY on the Sculptures of tlie Therm® 
Arcadiana Bandun , Imp Onen P SI3 

* De Bello Gothico, lib m. cf Jo? 
naedes de Success. Justinian Anirniau.. 
1 xxix. 

1 Arclisol.vol xxt p 517 
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terrific slaughter. A prince named Llewclin aucli dorchng, 
or Llewclin of the Golden torques, is also mentioned in the 
Welch annals. 

Irish literature seems much richer in its notices of the 
lore. According to Macgeoglicgan’s translation of Clonmac- 
nohe, of the twelfth century, said to he a transcript of Scan- 
cos Aloir, compiled in the" fifth century, gold mines were 
disco\cred in the reign of Tcghernmas, twenty-sixth king of 
Ireland, who caused Ucadon of Acalaun, at Pothart, county of 
Wicklow, to make gold nml sil\cr pins to put in men and 
women’s garments about the neck. He died, according to 
Hahert\ ’s Chronicle, A.M. 3031 — 11C. 7S9\ In the Irish 
Annals, Minemon, of the Hibernian line, A.M. 3222 — 13 C. 
7$1, \m\s the first natvsc monarch who decorated the necks of 
his nobility with collars, and ga\c them bracelets; under his 
son Ahlcrgoid rings came into use. 
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the halls of gold, at the end of the moinclie, are described to 
he as big as a man’s fist' , 

One continuous stream of history and art shews that uus 
singular decoration had essentially the same form from the 
fourth century before, to the tenth century of our era lhe 
true difficulty is the determination of the relative antiquity oi 
the different forms, a task at present, owing to the total nant 
of sufficiently accurate notices of finds, all hut impossible 
Funicular torques — The shape of the oldest torques uas 
funicular* , if a rope were taken, ^ ^ 

cut to a length suitable to theqffi 2221 ^ f =* z i7Z ZZr ' 1 •' 22 
neck, and tied at each end with 
a single knot, it would nearly 
represent this object, which was 
no doubt originally suggested 
by some such simple form 
Leaving the rope unconnect- 
ed at one point, was a much 
simpler contrivance than a clnsp, 
ns the elasticity of the metal 
allowed of its being stretched 
to fit the neck, to the size of 
which it then contracted, and the 
the cmls kept the collar in its phec 
cular type is found on the as of Armnnum, on the necks 
of Persians in the Mosaic of Pompeii, on the small Mercuiy 
of Knight found m Prance, on the coins of the Mnnlm 
family , on the so called dying gladiator, and on the precited 
coin of Domitian, and, under certain modifications, it was 
continued till a very late period, indeed Mr Petrie would 
assign some found at the Tara lulls to a period as late as the 
10th or 12th century 

'Hus type the funicular, generally consists of o wvv>vuatlc 
wire twisted by the goldsmith into n single rope, with the 
spirals at a great distance lhe earliest without doubt should 
lie tho^c of massive form and nukr pattern, terminating in 
solid and heavy bulbous or glandular extremities, but few of 
these exist The next m point of ngc and style arc those 
in which the metallic wire still retains its funicular type, 
hut where owing to a scarcity of metal, or a dcMrc to rentier 

■ I r i e in Tun* Pay lmh Kcid * 1 at an lt> U » t\jH- tf V * 

nl t corj, ii I» dnr tu c SI 
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tlie decoration more elegant, the ends have been hollowed into 
cups, appearing more or less bell-shaped, or pyramidal. ^ Such 
arc the bronze torques found by j\I. Do Ring in the plains of 
the province of the Bas Rhine. 

In a more common type, but one which is probably to be 
referred to a later period, possibly to the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, the ends terminate in solid cylinders, as if to interlace. 
A large gold torques, or 
rather belt of this shape, 

is iu the collection, of the ^ 

Museum, and another - — 1 ^ ) 

found at St. Leu d’Essc- ( - — ~ u ^ 

rens, Canton do Crcil, is 

exhibited in the Bibli- 
otlieque Royalc at Paris. 

Some light is thrown '* 

upon the way in which 

this was adjusted by the gold torques discovered at Boyton 1 * 
in Suffolk. The extremities were secured by the aid of two 
small rings 1 , a contrivance which supposes a greater state of 
refinement and mechanical knowledge than the open and bulb- 
ous ends. But the most remarkable varieties of tins type are 
those published by Mr. 

Tetric as found at the 
,Tnra hill in Ireland*. " 

Prom the extremity of - - — -j 

the cylindrical termina- "" ~~ 

tion of these proceeded a 

thin wire, terminating in another cylinder. One was large 


enough to wear round the loins, and the wire seemed intended 

Imfc.Ac.iL. .ol 
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to be attached to a cloak or garment so as to allow of its being 
employed at the same time as a fibula 

A torques found with a bronze celt, on the Qunntock Hills’, 
probabl) Cclto Roman, was of bronze nml massive and exhibits 
a mode* of adjustment which they had probably adopted from 
their Roman masters, one end terminating m a ring the other 
in a hook Such a mode of w earing it was probably m vogue 
as early as Augustus, foi Propertius alludes to a hooked tor 
ques and the * lnctea colla auio mnectuntur” of Virgil would 
apply either to the funicular type or the hooking end of the 
ornament A tlun and delicate torques of this type exhibited 
by me, from Major Mooie befoie the committee of the Insti 
tute, was purchased at Dublin 

One of the most singular varieties of the funicular torque* 
is that found in Mccklcubnrgh m //j 

on a skeleton which lnd a ((©)/) 

diadem of copper, and a bronze 
sword, the ends terminate in 
spirals, as several armillm and \wjg%/ 

phalene do under tlie later pe X 


nods of Roman art 

The funicular torques has been often found m Lnglnud 
Ireland ond Wales One is described in the Catalogue of 
Mr Woodward s Collection in 2 728 a second w as found at 


Ware in Norfolk" A silver one is mentioned b) Pennant m 
his History of North Wales, another was found in 1092 near 
the rastlc of Iiailecli Menonetlishire®, and a third on the 
margin of Llyn Gw eman, or the Aldcrtree pool p The) are 
stated to be frequently found in Ireland with bracelets , those 
found at Tara have been described, another was discolored 
close to the cromlech at the island of Magee, county Antrim 
in 1817, and detached portions of the same, and of other 
similar ornaments or armlets m March, 1S3 1* 

Want of space compels me to reserve the continuation of 
this subject for a future number samuel birch 


* Arrhiccl yol »r p. 9f 
“ W agener Handbnch der vorxugl ch 
aten jn ilfulscl land entdrebfen Alferthu 
*ner 8vo We mar 1812. PI 36 No 
38*. 


“ Gent. Mag Sept. 1800 
° Llwyd a Menonell »h rr Gough « 
Camden In 17+ , 

* fugle Dr " In Arch-col sit 6>»< 

* Dub] n Prnnj- Jonmal »ol L P- 2M 
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to be attached to a cloak or garment so as to allow of its being 
employed at the same time as a fibula. 

A torques found, with a bronze celt, on the Quantock Hills , 
probably Celto-Roman, was of bronze and massive, and exhibits 
a mode of adjustment which they had probably adopted from 
their Roman masters, one end terminating in a ring, the other 
in a hook. Such a mode of wearing it was probably in vogue 
as early as Augustus, for Propertius alludes to a hooked tor- 
ques, and the “ lactca colla auro innectuntur” of Virgil would 
apply either to the funicular type or the booking end of the 
ornament. A thin and delicate torques of this type exhibited 
by me, from Major Moore, before tlie committee of the Insti- 
tute, was purchased at Dublin. 

One of the most singular vari 
is that found in Mecklenburgh n, > 
on a skeleton which had a 
diadem of copper, and a bronze 
sword; the ends terminate in 
spirals, as se\eral annilUe and 
phalcnc do under the Inter pe- 
riods of Roman art. 

The funicular torques has been often found in England, 
Ireland, and Wales One is described in the Catalogue of 
Mr Woodward’s Collection in 1728 , a second was found at 
Ware in Norfolk 0 . A silver one is mentioned by Pennant in 
his History of North Wales; another was found in 1G92 near 
the castle of Ilailcch, Merionethshire 0 , and a third on the 
margin of Llyn Gwcrnan, or the Aldertrce pool*. They arc 
stated to bo frequently found in Ireland with bracelets ; those 
found at Tara have been described ; another w as discovered 
close to the cromlech at the island of Magee, county Antrim, 
in 1817, and detached portions of the same, and of other 
similar ornaments or armlets, in March, 183 P. 

Want of space compels me to reserve tlic continuation of 
this subject for a future number. savufl birch 


of the funicular torques 
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The nccampnnymg letter from Edward the First to Robert 
Bruce is copied fiom the original, under the privy seal, pie 
sened in the ofhcc of the Duchy of Lancastei It presents 
strong internal evidence of having been dictated by the king 
himself, the expression “whereas the robe is well made you 
will bo pleased to make the hood” is too colloquial to have 
proceeded from the pen of n secretary and it may be oh 
served that ninnj of the letters missive botli of Edward and 
his father, Henry the 'Hurd exhibit peculiarities of expres 
Sion which can only be accounted for by assuming that they 
were written on the spur of the moment and in the sovereign’s 
presence Besides its curiosity in other respects tins document 
may ho considered ns an interesting addition to the collections 
already printed relating to the Scottish wars of Edward It is 
dated at Abcrdour, 3rd of March, A D 1304 
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ORIGINAL DOCinirVTS 


cnscmbleraent ore lea Novclcs dc devers \ous Donees souz nostre prn<$ 
sell i Aberdour 1c nj jour de Jlaiz, lnnde nostre regne xxxij 

Tit A?s SLATIOV 

Edward, bj the grice of God, king of England, lord of Ireland and 
duke of Aquitaine to our futhful and liege Robert de Brus earl of Car- 
rick, and to all oui other good people who arc in his company , greeting 
We have heard that it is agreed between you nnd Sir John dc Segrave, and 
our other good people of his company, to follow the enemy , and that you 
esirc we should hold you excused if you come not to us on the day ap- 
pointed Know that foi the great diligence and that you ha\e used 

and do use in our affairs from day to day, and for that you are thus agreed 
to o ow the enemy we thank you as earnestly as we can, and pray and 
"V*™ es P ecia lly, as we confide in you who are our good people, and have 
we begun the said business, that you will complete it, and that you 
leave not either for Parliament or for any other thing until you 
diligently your intention to pursue the enemy, and to put an end to af 
fairs before your departure from those parts Tor if * that which 

you have there begun, we shall hold the war ended by your deed and all 
e and of Scotland gamed So we pray you again, ns much as we can, 
at whereas the Robe is well made you will be pleased to make the Hood'- 
y , y °" S 'u" d brtll “ be “" "f back union, jour 

“T" P °" “T. together mlh ,he news of pour parts 

*‘ ,brf ^ of Macohftbe thtr.,- 
6 I H I 

* Tl ” iom at llu £,"£,?)* ““P 1 ' 1 * ™boat - 
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The F T Baylj, vicar of Broohthorpe, Gloucestershire, commu 
nicated a rubbing taken from an 
early inched slab, recently dis 
covered in the church of St 
’ Bride’s, Glamorganshire It 
measures in length G ft 5 m , by 

1 ft lifted, wad \ ft 

2 in at the feet , the edge is 
bevelled, measurmg 2 in and a 
half in width, and bears the fol 
lowing inscription ^ 10 )) AN 
LC BOTILCR GIT ICI 
Deu ce st TLte eiT teen 
Cl Atcn He is represented 
witli his legs crossed , he is 
armed in ahawbcrhandc^aiMJcs 
of mail, and wears a long sur 
coat, open m front The only 
portion of plate armour is a small 
scull cap, or ccrvehcrc, on the 
front of which appears a floor 
dc Its between two covered 
cups and the shield, which 
hangs oa er the left arm, is 
charged with three covered cups 
the bearing of Botdcr The 
spurs Imo rowels, and the feet 
rest on a snera In the right 

, hand he holds lus sw ord drawn 
and upraised and there appears 
a wavj fine or ridge nfong the 
middle of the blade which i» of 
verv unusyal occurrence The 
fashion of ornamenting the head 
piece with anv heraldic device 
is also unusual and the onlv 
example hitherto noticed is sttp 
1 he 1 b\ the monumental por 
traitureoFGeoUrrvPlantagcnet 
who dud V I) III') lint 
I nnee I* represented as weanne 
a 1 ca 1 I icce smut ir in fumi ti* 
tl e l'ht) gian Ixmnct an \ deco 
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ratal with a golden lion bung jnrt of the henldic charge «hichn dis 
phved upon Ins shield* A hr inch of the 15 u tier finuh appear* Vo lmc 
betn fettle l at Lhnelttd, m Glainonnn-lure not fir di<tant from St Undo e 
“Jolinnnc* !c Botillcr, ilc Lnnultjt’ was knight of the shire, co Glou 
ecster, A I) 1 521, 17 1 dw II b 11 il cfligj, however, appears to be of 
earlier date, and exhibits the peculiarities assigned to the liter pirt of the 
thvilecntli century 

Mr W II Clarke, of the Minster yard, T ork, sent impressions of two 
coins of the usurper Ciran*itis, «lnch were discovered in n garden neir 
MicMegatc bar, on Thursday, the 22nd, and Frnlaj, the 23rd, of M*vj 
The first heirs on one side the hcid of Cuausius, and on the reverse 
i, vi.titia Ato , n woman standing m her right hand n garland, in her left 
cars of corn On the rcvirsc of the second, ronrvi v avg Both exam- 
ples occur m Akermann a larger work on Roman coins Mr. Chrkc for- 
warded. also impressions of the following Roman coins found on the 30th of 
May list, in Crnccrs gardens, near Mickkgatc bar, si* — One of Vie to 
nnus, nrc, third brass, reverse sinrv* ato , a military flimrc standing 
one of Constms and a s cry small Constantine Thc«c impressions were 
accompanied by one of a large coin of Allcctus, recently found at Bishop 
lull In a subsequent letter to the secretary, Mr Clarke enclosed impres- 
sions of several coins of William the Conqueror, and Rufu«, discovered in 
digging the foundation of a house in Tubbergate, the ancient quarter* of 
the Jews of 1 ork The) were found at the depth of 6ix feet from the sur- 
face on Siturdi) , the 21st of June, nnd were in number about 300 

Mr Hawkins observed that the type of these silver pennies of the 
Conqueror, with the exception of one as lie liad been informed was that of 
231 in the ‘ Silver Coins of England, nnd that nil he liad been able to 
learn of the one exception, wa« that the free was in profile The whole 
number discovered was repoited to be about GOO, but Mr Hawkins had 
been enabled to obtain a view of 1G7 pieces onl) , and he hid commum 
cated to the Numismatic Chronicle a list of the monc)crs whose names arc 
not given by Rudmg about twenty five in number A single penny of the 
Confessor wis discovered with the«e coins of William the Conqueror 


Jutr 21 

Mr Way read the following communication from the Rev* J Graves 
of Borns in Ossoiy, one of the Local Secretaries for Ireland — * I hive 
frequently observed m the low moory lands of the Queens county espe 
cull) in the neighbourhood of bogs heaps or mounds of various shapes and 
sizes which appeared to be composed of small fragments of grit stone, 
mixed with particles of charcoal To m)self as well as to some intelligent 
friends with whom. I conversed on the subject these mounds appeared to be 
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traces of the smelting of iron otc, with winch the bogs m this neighbour, 
hood ire in manv places charged, forming deposits of an ochry nature One 
gentleman informed me that m the cotu>e of reclaiming some moorj land 
he had removed a heap of this description, consisting of many hundred horse- 
loads of broken stones and charcoal 

“ This conjecture was lately confirmed by personal inspection of a mound 
of this hind on the lands of Shanboe, near Boms m Ossory, on the verge of 
what once had been a turf bog, which is now exhausted, or according to the 
country phrase, “cut out ” The field had been tilled for potatoes, and the 
mound was cut through in various directions, so that I was enabled to make 
accurate observations on its composition The greater portion of the mound 
was composed of fragments of the sandstone gnt of the district, about the 
sue of stones used on a Macadamised road This gnt, as to its geological 
character, belongs to the old sand«tone formation Mixed up with these 
broken stones were innumerable fragments of charcoal, and most of the 
pieces of «tone shewed the decomposing effects of fire this of itself would 
indicate that the fire had been formed for the purpose of burning or smelting 
*ome mineral substance On closer examination I discovered many pieces 
of an ochry substance, resembbng the ferruginous deposit frequently found 
in the neighbouring bogs, and amongst the rest a fused mass of clinkers, 
comprising fragments of sandstone, charcoal, and this bog iron ore, which 
would go far to prove that the*=e heaps are the residue of large fires, kindled 
for the purpose of smelting the bog non ore of the distract, while the 
aboriginal forests, winch as we know formerly covered this country, and 
probably the greater part of Ireland afforded fuel The sandstone might 
have been used for a fu«e f , or perhaps in order to extract any iron with 
which the sandstone itself might be charged 

“ The reason of my submitting this hurned notice to the Archaeological 
Institute is my betief that the«e mounds afford proof of mining operations 
having been carried on in v cry remote tunes by the native Insb, hr we must 
recollect that the Queen •» county, the ancient di«tnct of Leix, was not made 
slnrc ground, or planted with English colonists until after the year 1557, 

. as appears by the In«h statute of the 3rd and 4th of Philip and Marv, chap 
ters l and 2 (Hot Parliament, cli 7 and 8 ) It is true that the smelting 
oi iron was earned on in this district subsequently to that period, as 
Ijcdwich, in his survey of the parish of Oghavae published in Ma_.on s sta- 
tistical work on Ireland, tells us iron works having been estabh-hed by Sir 
Charles Coote at Mountratli, but it is not lihel\ that the rude operations to 
winch 1 have referred belong to that period it appears much more probable 
that they were the work of the native Irish of the district anterior to the 
settlement of the T nglidi in tho c parts 

* T1 at the native Indi earned on nuuing op*. rations even of more scientific 
charactir than these under notice, is certain in the tear 1770, in work- 


* I *»y it » under Cornell n at I »in »tonc it u«cd to 

T t wrtim tlm drtcnptton of jrarj-ote 


*Uh iron or f f or t y )at 
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in" the coil Ktritn near I'nirbc-vd, in the neighbourhood of the Giants 
CaiKcnft}, Ihc miners broke into an obi caller), tin- of which were 
colored with ftflhcUttn evident!) of great agr. and nnennt mining tools 
were fmnd then in* *llo* residents m the district Ind ne'er heard of 
a tradition of the mine hastily Ken nnciintl) worked, and the excavation 
must line been made at a vct) remote period About the )car 17*>0, 
In working a copjtr mine at Ivillamcv, ancient shafts and implements of 
mining were nt*o found, anl similar disioacncs were mailt about the 
commencement of the seventeenth ccnturj in the had mines of Knoca 
derrv, biiicc called ‘the *til*«r Mines,’ in the count) Tipperary * It is true 
that in remote ages the Irish do not seem to have b cn acquainted with the 
use of iron the snorri* and other implements found m tumuli and ancient 
buiy mg places King mvomblv of bronze Jlut we find that the Irish had 
battle nves of steel so carl) as the I nglndi invasion during the reign of 
Henr) II , as testified li) Giraldtis Cauibrcnsis (Dist in enp 10,) who 
asserts that the) derived them from the Danes , hut even supposing this to 
have l ecu the case.lt is more than probable that ft people who were ac 
quamted with the working of coal, and copper, and lead minis, could not be 
ignorant of the mode of Mnelting iron 

The lies It C lloutcll of c \uidridgc, Herts I ocal Sccrctar) , communi- 
cated a notice and drawing of a mural painting representing the incredulity 
of St Thomas, reccntl) discovered in the nhbcj church of St Albans It 
is executed upon one of the lar e c Norman butlrc«s strips m the interior of 
tlio north transept on its eastern side Itsbizcjs8ft 10m b) 5A 10m 
The heads ore very good St Thomas lias a blue robe and a crimson or 
rather scarlet mantle the figure of the Saviour is habited in a whitish gre) 
vestment fastened by a golden morse The nimbus around either head has 
been gilt The small banner is charged with a red cross The architec- 
ture, which is of a bluish gre) tint is now very imperfect, though clcarl) 
distinguishable The subject is painted on n red ground aj patently Bemio 
with crowns of thorns The pavement is a pattern ot yellow and blue tiles, 
with a few of a brown tint The tiles in the angles are brown 


Arc r st 4 


The Rev R Vernon Whitb) of Osbaston Lodge, Ilincklcj, presented 
two fac similes of sepulchral brasses exi ting at Saw trey, All Saints church, 
Huntingdonshire The) represent a knight and a lady the figures 
measure in length about 4ft 5 m the costume and genera! design present 
several features of wmilantj to those exhibited by the brasses of Thomas 
Beauchamp at V armck (A D 1401 ) and Robert lord Ferrers at Merc 
vale, (A D 1407 ) The knight is armed with the basinet and camail , 


* Professor Kanes Industr at Resources 
of Ireland second ed t on Dublin 1845 
page 15 


* II stoncal facts prefixed to Collect on 
of Resolutions of the Volunteer* of Ire 
land. Di hi n 1782 page Ixxxl 
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under his head is ft 1 eaume 
surmounted with the Stour 
ton crest a, dcnn figure of ft 
monk the head cor ered with 
a cowl brandishing a scourge 
of six knotted cords He 
wears a clo*e fitting jupon 
with the edge escalloped 
and a cingulum across the 
lups The head dress of the 
lady affords a good example 
of the crespme or reticulated 
caul in which the hair was 
enclosed, and over this is 
thrown a coverchief A por 
tion of the inscription still 
remains by which we learn 
that the date of the knight s 
death was 1404 and that 
the name of his wife was j 
Mam jTtcns 3ptflts ^n a Sat 
ccrcec 0 it $ *t jtim& 
bx dusqtinr That 

The Rev William Has 

lam of bt Perran zahuloe . ^ 

communicated a sketch of an early inscribed memorial wluch now stands on 
the left hand of the road, about a mde d slant from Fo vey The only 
approach to that ancient town as Mr 
Ha«lam described it is a narrow wind 
ing road with spaces or recesses cut 
out of the hedge at intervals of 100 
or 150 yards to allow one cart to draw 
out of the track while another passes 
it This stone was noticed by Leland 
who gave a reading very different from 
that which has been proposed bj Lluyd 
and Borlase r It formerly stood near 
the four crosswavs north of Fowey 
and when seen bj Borlase lay in a 
ditch in the way from that place to 
Castledor It is a rough slab of granite 
measuring about 8ft above the level of 
the gtonnd about 4 ft in width and 
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l ft in thickness The inscription may be thus read: sirysiys me 
ucxt cvnovvb filits. Lluyd proposed the reading ctxoxob. At the 
top there is a sort of mortice in which Mr, Haslam imagined that a cross 
might have been fixed; and On the side opposite to that wbirh bears the 
inscription, there js a small cross, carved in relief, as shewn in the woodcut. 
Borlase supposed that this memorial might hive been erected in the seventh 
century. 

Two singular personal seals were communicated. The Re\. John Hor- 
ner, rector of Mells, Somersetshire, forwarded an impression from a ma- 
trix found at Mells. It is a seal of oval form, measuring 1 in. and a tenth 
hy 9 tenths. The device is curious : it is composed of a kind of branch, 
terminating in large masses of leaves, o\ er which is seen a human head, 
"ith a long beard, placed in a bowl, probably intended to represent the head 
*>f St. John the Baptist, in a charger; below is seen a lion, couchant. The 
legend runs thus ; FnAXce . l.eGe . tece. Immediately after each word 
there is a star, there is also a crescent and a star (uot united) before the 
initial letter. Date, t Edward III.? 

The Rea . Daniel B. Langley , L L D., vicar of Olney, Bucks, sent an im- 
pression from a brass matrix of circular form, measuring in diameter 1 in , 
discovered at Lavendon, near Olney, not far from the ruins of the castle In 
the centre there is a head seen full face, possibly intended to represent 
cither the Sa\ iour (the a ernicle or t ertnn icoji) or the head of the Baptist 
It is surrounded by four small busts, the faces in profile, each turned in a 
different direction to that which is placed opposite to it The inscrip- 
tion is in English: * no>' . swilk . as : i . (non such as I ) Date, 1 Ith 

CCntlirv > 
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altogether without success, should such demolition be really intended. His 
Lordship’s answer is most satisfactory. The Bishop says : — * Mr. Minty’s 
information is partly correct and partly not so. In April last it was pro- 
posed to remodel and improve the Catholic property in Norwich. In my 
instructions and directions to the architect, I specially stipulated that the 
old hall, with its valuable specimens of architecture, should be retained, 
and made very available, without any dilapidation. Since then other plans 
have been proposed, viz., to build on a new site. At all events these 
interesting architectural remains, with which I am well acquainted, shall 
not be destroj ed with my consent.’ I should suppose this answer will be 
interesting to Sir. Minty and to the Committee, and perhaps you will baie 
the goodness to let them know that the building is safe, and will, probably, 
be well and judiciously restored, if the design of attaching it to the proposed 
convent he acted upon " 

Mr. Waylaid before the Committee a sketch of the sculptured tympanum 
of the south door of Ruardean church, Gloucestershire, to which his atten- 
tion had been called by Sir Samuel Meyrick, on account of the curious fea- 
tures of costume which it presents It appears to have been sculptured in 
the earlier part of the twelfth century, and is very similar to the contempo- 
rary work, of which a representation, communicated by the Rev. R. Freer, 
had been given in the Archaeological Journal, vol ii. p. 271. The figure 
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body, as if girt around the waM; over this is seen a flowing mantle, fastened 
on the breast by a brooch. The prick spur has a recurved point, without 
any neck. There is a poitrail, or strap, around the breast of the horse, and 
the cantel of the saddle is high. The tunic and mantle appear likewise in 
the portraiture of Geoffrey le Bel, the latter being of very unusual occur- 
rence in connection with any features of military co«turae. c mo e 
in which the drapery is treated, the folds being represented bj parallel rolls, 
of almost equal breadth throughout their length, seems to characterize the 
rude sculpture of the twelfth century, of which several singular examples 
occur in Herefordshire and the neighbouring counties. 
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topher, and adjoining to it is i diminutive grotesque figure The two 
figures here represented appear to have been intended to pourtrnj Aquiw 
and Priscilla distinguished by the symbol of a shoemaker s rule h , usually 
each of them holds a sword in allusion to their mart} rdom They are 
mentioned in Acts svm 2, as tent-makers bj' occupation, and the object 
resembling a shoemaker s measure was doubtless originally intended to 
represent some implement of their craft 

August 25 

Mr J G Jackson of Leamington communicated sketches of the interest 
ing tombs discovered behind the wainscot in St Stephen s church Bristol 
Of one of these an account had heen received from Mr Wreford, on Aug 
28, 1844 1 These memorials will be more fully noticed hereafter in the 
Archteological Journal 

Mr Hodgkmson of East Acton sent 
for exhibition a steel scissor case, clabo 
rately engraied date about the end of the 
sixteenth century It was dug up some 
y ears ago in forming a sewer in the neigli 
bourhood of the Seven Dials a spot re 
puted to have been used as a bunal place 
during the plague The following legend 
is engraved on the cover xv tovunovis 
rovis ie loke ov ie xtovue Sir Frc 
denck Madden conjectures that it may be 
rendered thus At the tournament may I 
behold Laura or I shall dii. 

Mr Spencer Smith sent for exhibition 
twelve Ttoman fiber com* discovered 
some years since in digging the founda 
tion of GHlous upholder} warchoufe in 
Oxford *trcet They were ordinary tvpes 
of \ espasiau Trajan Ila Irian, Vntonmus 
Pius Gntnn t olcn* and Julian the Apos- 
tate It was observed that ftw coin* or 
oiler antiquities had been fount in that 
part of London 
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reign of Edw III the parishioners had greatly decreased in number, and 
the yearly revenue having been reduced almost to nothing, the church 
became ruinous Leland notices “the Chnppel of St Michael!, where 
sometime was a Colledge, havinge a Maister et confratres, but nowe it is 
taken as a Free Chappell The Kmge giveth it The buildinges of the House 
are sore decayed 1 ’ Amongst the Collections m the possesion of W llliam 
Staunton, Esq , of Longbndge, there is a ‘ Certificat of all Cliaimtryes and 
Hospitalls Colleges, Free Cbapells, Fraternities, kc withm the Countie 
of Wart', 37 Hen YIII which was examined by Dugdale, who gives an 
account of the foundation of this hospital m The twelfth century, a li«t of 
the guardians, and states that it had fallen into a very reduced state The 
remains of St Alichael s church, after having been converted into a dwell 
log house and blacksmiths shop were finally overbuilt m a row of houses 
in the year 1819, and concealed from view tbe point of the western gable 



the j aril behind The tracery m the 
cast w indow has been cut awaj , but 
tl ere are c\ idenccs which raa> suffice 
to supply a restoration on the north 
side there was a small doom ay, and 
a window or two lights The dt 
mentions. of tins 1 tUe building arc 
about 30 ft bj 17 ft and tl c height 
will in from tbe floor to the ceding 
1 8 ft, G in The ceding was pan 
died and bo««es ornament? 1 with 
escutcheons covered tie intersec- 
tions of tl e framing but no armorial 
l carings arc now to be di«Unguisl cd 
It would be difficult to fnla more 

» Lclin.f I* tj. jr |>«rt 4 £ Iflh 
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Warr 


Bid example of desecration than the church of St Michael m its present 
state 

IK THE COLLECTIONS AT LO>GBUrDOE 
( Redditibus et firmis omnium terrarum et tene 
\ mentorum prcdicto Hospital! pertmentibus sol 
Valet Jvendis ad festa Annuntiatioms beite Marie ( ; 
i jjQgpj m A Virginia et Sancti Michaelis Archangeli equa- r m Vl 
tileSincti /liter pront per Ren tale inde factum et reno- 
Micliaelis ( 'atum particulanter apparet per annum 
..Redchtu resoluto domino Regi ut in 
R e V jure nuper raonasteru Sancti Scpul / 
pnsie ) c hn ▼ * eidem domino Regi ratione v f A 
viz in S dissolutions nuper collegu beate Ma f X1 %|1 
/ ne vi* tuj 4 aille Warr in toto peri 
vannuin 

Decimis domino Regi annuahter so a , 
lutis per annum / 

O Remanent dare per annum xl xixr xd 
The seyd Hospytall hathe no foundacyon but as yt ys deposed was 
founded by a Kyng to thentenl to geve Alraous wekely to the pore and also 
to harber them, howe be y t the eeyde Master j s not resydent there but as yt 
ys seyde hathe dymysed same Hospytall w* all rents and proflytts there unto 
belongyng to one Rycharde ffj sber by lease paying therefore by yere but 
x u notw'standyng the same fermor clothe destrybute wekelye to the pore 
peaple vm 4 and fyndythe un or beddes to lodge the scyd pons and also 
gevythe to a certayne pore woman attendyng upon the seyde pore men and 
malcyng there bedds wehely inn 4 And the Inventory of there goods and 
ornaments to the same belongyng hereafter dothe appere " 

The Rev Charles Boutell of Sandridge, Herts, Local Secretary exhibited 
the brass matrix of a personal seal of the fifteenth century, recently found on 
Bernards Heath, the field of the first battle of St Albans, AD 1455, 
and now in the possession of the Architectural Society of St Albm s The 
device is an eagle pouncing upon a hare, with the legend alA ie sv phis 
Mr Boutell also presented a rubbing of a sepulchral brass of the fifteenth 
century lately discovered m clearing the hasement-cousse ow the exterior of 
the church of Abbot s Langley, Herts It represents a civilian, his 1 wife anil 
children in the ordinary costume of the period 
T1 e Rev W II Gunner, Local Secretary at Winchester, forwarded for 
the inspection of the Committee, a gold ecclesiastical nng of the fifteenth 
century , recently turned up by the harrow in a field at Chilconib near 
II inche«ter 

Mr Gunner also informed the Committee that in digging the foundstions 
of the new church of St Thomas in Winchester, which are of considerable 
extent and of great depth a number of deep holes apparently old welts 
filed up with loose soil were found in which were a few coins, chiefly 
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English, but among them several Roman. One of the English pieces was 
Htl on the table, anil proi ed to be a penny of Henry the Third, struck at 
Durham. It was suggested that the cavities to which Mr. Gunner alluded 
were the remains of ancient granaries. 

The Rev. Arthur Hussey, of Rottingdcan, stated in a letter to the Secre- 
tary, that there is a family at Chiddingfold, in Surrey, (a parish near the 
borders of the county, between Godaiming and Petworth,) who claim to be of 
uninterrupted Saxon descent, and not merely to have held the property on 
which they reside from the period of Saxon ascendancy, but also to possess a 
deed which is dated before the Conquest, Sir. Hussey mentioned that his in- 
formation was derived partly from private intelligence, and partly from Cart- 
wright’s and Callaway’s History of the Rape of Arundel, (note to p. 363,) 
and that his object in calling attention to the subject was to suggest the 
expediency of mailing inquiries upon the spot, should any opportunity occur. 

Mr. Beck, of Esthwaite Lodge, Ambleride, Local Secretary, transmitted a 
drawing of the fragments of an inscribed stone, which were discovered by 
him, a few years since, in excavating the site of a Roman encampment, 
supposed to be the ancient Diciis, at the head of Windermere, in West- 
moreland. The slab is of limestone, about four inches and a half in thick- 
ness, and was found among the ruins of the rampart at the south-east angle 
of the parallelogram The inscription is very imperfect, but Mr. Beck 
stated that he would endeavour to obtain the remainder of the stone in future 
excavations, and that be hoped to be able, in a short time, to send a plan of 
the encampment and some observations upon it. 

Dr. Richardson, of Haslar Hospital, exhibited, by Mr. Birch, a small 
engraved onyx, representing Mars gradivus, found in the Soclnr moss, near 
Dumfries, at Mansewotd, north of the Roman wall, and close to a Roman 
station. A large oak tree, with its roots striking down through the sand 
to ^substratum of clay, was discovered in cutting a dram through this moss, 
and near it was found an iron hatchet, apparently of no great antiquit} 
The moss varied in depth from 20 to 25 feet, and was filled with roots of 
trees embedded in sand resting upon clay. A block, such as is used in the 
rigging of a ship, was dug up in the sand stratum 
wVwunor tT 

Mr. Clement Sroytbe, of Maidstone, communicated, through Dr. Sromct, 
an abstract of the will of Richard Marley, of the parish of Holy-cross, Can- 
terbury, dated 12th of June, 1521. He desires to be buried in the church- 
yard there, “ afore the crucifix of our Lord, as nigh the coming in of the 
north door as conveniently may be mentions the brotherhood of the holy 
cross, and the three altars in the said church Wills that bis executors 
“shall cause to be gjlt well and workmanly the crucifix of our Lord, 
with the Mary and John standing upon the porch of the said north door " 
The testator alludes to the pictures of “our ladj of Pite,” and of St Eras, 
mus in the said church, and bequeaths five shillings “towards the setting up 
of a new Rode Loft” therein 
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Mr Hodgkinson, of East Acton, gent for the inspection of the Committee 
a gold nng, engraved, both in the interior and on the exterior, with cabalis- 
tic characters, date about the middle of the fourteenth century It was dis 
covered m a creek of the Thames in the parish of Fulham 

The Her E B Dean, vicar of Lewknor, Oxon, exhibited rubbings from 
two small brasses m the church of Stokenchurch, Oxon, which are remark 
able for the late use of Norman French in inscriptions They represent the 
effigies of two knights of the same name and familj , Robert Morle, descend 
ants probably of Geoffrey de Morle, who, 16 Edw II , made over to Geoffrey 
Hauinon and Margaret de MoAeye, messuages, lauds, and rents m Nether 
cote, Lewknor, and Aston, of which litter pinsh Stokenchurch was, until 
very recently, a hamlet The two brasses almost exactly correspond, and 
were doubtless engraved by the same hand Each knight is represented in 
plate armour, with roundels at the elbows, a skirt of taces, sword and dagger 
at the sides and the hands joined m the attitude of prayer The following 

inscriptions appear below the figures — 

De lent Uo inr toarme ft tn tern Sap rctoumt TtobcrD laWls nomc Hun 

salmc tit pile q* mutust Ian he q*tc m'c«c a r° 

De ttrtt (to tug fourmt tt tn lore sno rttoutne Bobtrt JTlotlt fads nomc tutu be 
salmt tit pltt q’ mnrust lan it g»ct m 

These knights were probably of tbe ancient family of Morle of Morle in 
Norfolk, much distinguished in the French wars of Edward III and Henry 
V , who bore for their arms ‘ Argent a lion rampant 6able, armed anil 
crowned or The original bearing bad the lion without the crown, the 
assumption of which at the siege of Calais temp Edw III , by Sir Robert 
de Morle, or Morley, called forth a challenge from Nicholas lord Burnell , 
on which occasion it appears to have been decreed by the marshal to Robert 
de Morle for his life At n subsequent penod it was again challenged by 
lord Lovell, who had succeeded to the estates and arms of the lords Burnell 
when Thomas dc Morley, then marshal of Ireland, pleaded the decision in 
favour of his ancestor From the sequel it would seem that he had gained 
his cause for the descendants of the Morleys ever after bore these arm*, 
whereas the Lovells enclosed their hon within a bordure azure 1 In point 
of fact the real arms of Morle or Morley were sallc a lion rampant argent, 
as wc find m the roll of anus, temp Edw III , published by Sir Hams 
Nicolas * 

Mhethcr the Robert Morlcs commemorated bj these brasses were of 
tbia Tamil} or not does not plainly appear The following entries occur m 
the Inqumtioncs post mortem — 

3 Hen V Robcrtus Morle Chivaler 14 !G Morle manor', kc Norfolk 

A Hen ■% (1 117 ) T1 oma* de Morle chivalcr Morle manor * 

0 lien \ Robertas *Morle frater et litres Thom® Morlcj Militis 
Morley owner.. 

1 Hutory ef \orfolk. 
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Mr AVi) exhibited the following Romm coins innsjinttul to Jnm In 
Mra^lT II Clarke, and found at ork in 1 8 1 1, 5 
Three coins of the Scnbonn family 

B0M.XEM tibo a joung head hound with diadem, to the right 
Rev itt* U FcninoN Altar with festoon, at each angle a tyre 
Another A third in less good condition 
A com of the Scnlia fanulj Head to the left m Fhrjgian helmet 
Rev t, pats hn Saturn to the right driving a quadriga citata holding m 
tight hand a sej the, under the horses c Tins letter is an unusual mint m irk 
Three coins of the Tibia family 

rxissvremalc head to the nght bound with cars of com, m front lamp as 
mint mark Rev c a ima bc Mars armed m a quadriga citata, to the nght 
The same in front of the head x os mint mark The mint mark on 
this com is rare 

The same, no mint mark or wlpinct 

iMrrRiAi, 

Titus Rev figure of Pax seated to the left 

Antoninus Pius Rev nos mi Two joined hands holding caducous 
and cars of corn 

M Aurelius Rev cos n Figure of Pax standing 
Geta Rev itAarr vicronr Mars with trophj and sjeir 

October 29 

Mr Waj read a communication from the Rev J Graven of Borns in 
Ossoiy, Local Secretary suggested bj Mr Du Nojer s paper on the cross 
legged sepulchral effigies existing at Cashel, published m the 5th No 
of the Archaeological Journal Mr Graves observed that it had been 
stated (in a note, p 126) that one other cross legged effigy onlj has 
bejn described as existing in Ireland “ This statement is 1 believe cor 
l, xect, I am confident however, that many such effigies do exist, unknown 
and undescribed For example, in the count} of Kilkenny tico such 
monumental figures can be pointed out one of the^e is built into the 
wall of the Roman Catholic chapel at Graignemagh a town situate on the 
mer Barrow, and in the baron} of Gowran An ahhej was founded there 
for Cistercian monks by "William Marescall, the elder, earl of Pembroke, 
in the early part of the thirteenth century™ Of this abbey extensive re 
mains Sf singular beauty existed until some jcais since when the site 
having been given by the lord of the soil in order to erect a place of worship 
for the Roman Catholics of the pan«h, most part of the abbey was pulled 
down, and the portion spared was barbarously disfigured Into the wall 
of this building the slab bearing the cross legged effigy lias been in 
serted in an upright position , the figure is larger than life, and represents 
a knight clad in a complete suit of mailed arm opr over which a surcoat, 
fitting clo 5 cl} about the throat, is worn, the right 1 and grasps the sword* 

11 Monast con It item cum p. 852 
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Ink as if in the act of drawing it while the scabbard held by the left 
hand, a broad belt attached to the scabbard and buckled in front, bus 
tains the sword I am unable to desenbe the kind of spur as the lower 
poitiou of the figure is lost, a fracture also extends acro®s the waist 
T1 ere is no clue to be drawn fiom history or tradition as to the indi 
aidual in memory of whom this sculpture was placed in the abbey of Grati? 
nemagh , but that its date should be assigned to the early part of the 
thirteenth centurj.or at furthest to the middle of that era maybe concluded 
from the character of the armour, it is very rudely carved m high relief, 
the left leg of the figure is thrown o\er the right and the mailed defence of 
the head is conformable to the globular shape of the skull The material 
is a fine grained limestone 


The parish church of Iulfane is situate in the barony of Gowran and 
county of Kilkenny, about six miles south west of Graignemagh 6ome 
) ears since it was deemed necessary to erect a new church and the old build 
jng was dismantled On removing the flooi a cross legged effigy in excel 
lent preservation was discovered at the eastern end of the church the 
figure is huger than life, measuring in length seven feet ten inches The 
»o y ia e ended by a complete suit of mailed armour, the head and throat 
being covered by the chaperon of mail which is somewhat flattened at top 
presenting the appearance of a slightly elevated cone a triangular shield 
» borae on the left side supported by the guige passing over the right 
boulder , it measures three feet four luchee in length and is charged with 
J ™ 1 ® Cantwell or De Cantaville family 0 , viz a canton ermine, 

four annulet, these bearings are carved m relief A sureoat is worn as 
Z Z / s i! v ’ V «» sword belt at the nut , the right 

? ™, “ “ ‘“ d ^ ,hc “<> e «nd the nght leg crossed over the left , on the 

rd t n " row f ” th » >>4ht -f the figure 

“4 « , Z asTlM y T B " d The ” h ° lE > s carved in very 

Sat measum th. 7 °'" bj ' he *****■>. present, m a 

p “ same characteristics „ that of , ho km g, lt g lve „ b Mr 

a„d , k S 10 ,h ‘ I“t of the thirteenth 

inammtr tW,Z n 1 ' "T" 1 7“ h lh = ^11. of tl e ehurel, a, the still re 
•mefoslZ 6 3 ' “ " lh ' Ewly English stylo uould 


°frJmund Butler W, ,„<] t 

20 1-71 'ncwfc7 « H.X b ' r H , 11 
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*‘B) nn inquisition {w>«t niorlf m tihui the Cth of St |>i 1 f?')/', (old stylo,) 
it appears that John Canto well of Cantewell s Court was seized, amongst 
other proprietors, of the castles and lands of Kilf we, Stroan, ami Clogh- 
screggic*, winch were held of the king in capitc hj knights serutc, and 
that this monumental effigy was erected to the memory of a me ml cr of that 
family, there can he no doubt from the arms borne on the shield 

“TheDe Cantaullcs were ongmallj of Norman extraction , and we find 
the name of Thomas ile Kenteirallc amongst the witnesses to n grant 
made to his town of OowTan by Theobald Walter, who was appointed 
chief butler of Ireland bj Henry II about the year 1177, (sec Introduc 
bon to Carte « Life of James Duke of Ormonde j 11} a patent roll of the 
eleventh year of Edward II , (1317 ) we find that a Tlionns dc CantcucIIc 
was empowered to treat with the felons (meaning the Irish) of the cantred 
of Odogh, now the baron} of Fassadmecn in the county of Kilkenn} This 
Thomas lived to be an old man, for by a patent roll of the thirteenth of the 
same king he was exempted from attending nt n«sue*, “ being w orn out w ith 
age " In the fifth year of Richard II (1382) licence was granted to Thomas 
Derkyn and Walter Cantewcll, “ living in the marches of Bail} pnenn m 
front of the Insh enemies Me Morough and O Nolan, to treat for t!icni«eh e«, 
their tenants, and followers! 1 , ’ this Walter was probable gramUon to the 
Thomas above mentioned , his castles of Stroan anil Clouh'crcggie were on 
the verge of the baron} of Gowran, here called Ballvgavcran, the “ marches * 
of the English pale ns bordering on that part of the county of Carlow, then 
po sensed b} the Insh septs of the Me Moroughs or Canughs, and 
O Nolans, between whom and the English settlers n constant warfare was 
maintained 

“In the year 1409, the 18th of March, we find the custody of the lands, 
kc “ of Robert, son and lieir of Walter Cantewell in Rathconll and Strowan, 
committed, rent free, to Richard and Thomas Cantewell , and on the IGth 
of December of the same year, on this Robert Cantewell s coming of age 
pi the lands, tenements, kc in Rathcoull and Strowan m the county of 
Kilkenny, then m the king s bands,’ were released to huni 

“That the cross legged effigy m Kilfane church was erected there m me 
'fttovy of the immediate predecessor of the Thomas de Cantewelle who was 
• an old man in 1319, seems probable from the reasons abo\ e mentioned, 
from the entire absence of plate armour it cannot ha\ e belonged to Thomas 
himself. It is probably the work of a foreign artist, though perhaps cxe 
cutcd in Ireland ’ 


Not 10 

Mr Preston of Fhsby Hall, near Shipton exhibited through Mr Hailstone, 
Local Secretary, the bra«s matrix of the personal seal of William Gramde- 

• There are remains of castles soil ex » Rot- Pad 5 Rich II Iso 1G0 

istiag both at Stroan and Ctoghscreggie, a Rot. Pat 10 Hen II I>o 46, tt 2 fa 

in t! e immed ate neighbourhood of hitlane pars. No, 48 
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hoiLt date 13th century found in 1843 it Hash) ncir Gargrave The 
family of Graindehorge Grandorge or de Grino hordci i remarkable name 
■winch existed in Crwen until the list century, were settled at rJa^b) as 
eiilj as the reign of Stephen They were great benefactors to the abbey 
of Turness which acquired by their devotion the e k ten'll c manor of \Vm 
terbutn and lands at Flashy a tovmslup in the parish of Gargravc Vr 
Whitaker says that they bore in allusion to their name three cars of barley 
* a hearing which appears, on sei eral seals yet appendant to their charters at 
"Bolton Abbe) * The'e deeds however must be of comparatively recent 
date as the chatter whereby William son of William Graindorgc confirmed 
his father s grant of Winterbum to the monks of Furness circa 1227, has a 
seal appendant with the device of a hon passant guar 
dant the legend being * SIOILL WILL TILL 
will oRArvDOROE Mr Beck has printed the charter 
and given an engraving of the seal m his elaborate 
work on the History of Furness Abbe) p 189 It 
appears highly probable that the seal in the possession 
of Mi Preston of which a cut is annexed belonged to 
the same William as it was by no means uncommon 
for the same individual to use seals with different 
devices This V> tlhatn Gramdorge was buned in 
F urness Abbe) where an incited 6lab which probably 
covered lus grave yet exists An engraving of it will be found m the 
Annates Furnesieiwes p 387 

Mr Auldjo communicated facsimiles of the ornaments and inscriptions 
which appear upon a portion of a sculptured cross now to be 6een m 
the Kelig Oram or Chapel of St Ora n at Iona It supplies a characteristic 
example of the decorat ons generally found on the tombs and sculptured 
r emau s at Iona and it is the onlj remnant of a cross on which there i» • 
date bo trtber fragments of this cross are now to be found but the) Pri 
probably concealed amongst the rubbish which encumbers these ruins 14 < 
inscription maj be read as followB 3IEC ESI CBYX LADCLAVM 
MAIC PINCOVE er ercs FILII JOHANNIS ABBATIS de ht facta 
am,o DOMivx w° cccc° LXx\° ix° Beneath is seen a galley, con 
side red to be the ancient device of the kings of Man of the Norwegian race 
and retained as one of the quartering of the coit of Hackinnon John Vjw 
F mg one abbot of Iona died A D 1500 and 1 is monumental effigy la) new 
tl e altar in the catl cdral church * Mr Auldjo reported that the tomb! 
and remains of sculpture at Iona l ad greatl) suffered from wanton injuries 
and tl at altl o lgh precautions l al been taken to put a stop to tl e woik o 
destruction much remains to be done for tl e presen ation of tl esc interest 
mg ru ns some portions of the walls and arches ben g in a state of danger 
o is decay Mr Sail \jo express \ the hope tl at tl c attention of the Duh« 

11 floor of Cra t 

• IV »nt * To r nS otUnd pp 2SC pla enr 
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°f Argyle might be directed to the desecrated state of these remains, and 
that the people of the island might no longer be permitted to make inter- 
ments, bj which the resting phce of the kings of Scotlind, Norway, anil 
Ireland, has comtantlj been disturbed 

Mr Way read a letter ft ran the liev J Graves, orBoms m Ossoty , Local 
Secretary, in reference to the paper in the 7th number of the Archatological 
Journal on ■■ The ancient Oratories of Cornwall ' hj the Bev W Hsslam 
Mr Craves ohsened that ,t was “a subject most interesting to an Irishman, 
as it shewed the idcntitj of the ancient ecclestastical architecture of 
Ireland, and of the countries conceited by her missionary sons At page 
1 . Ia , a taflm S ma ’ wlnali I am sure the author will allow me to 
correct, in obsemng on the analogj between the sculptures of St Piran’s 
tn .e sands, and those of Clonmacnotse, he states that the latter is 'sup- 
posed to have been founded by St Tiran ■ Now Clonmacnoise was founded 
by a bt Ciaran or ICyran, hut not the Saint of Saiger or Seir Kyran the 
ounder of St Piran's The founder of Clonmacnoise is termed in the Irish 
!”v. . „ he ““ ° r car penter’ to distinguish him f.om his elder name- 
o eir vyran Ivyran of Clonmacnoise was simph an abbot Kyran of 
was f T 7 M '‘, b ‘ sho I’ as -ell as abbot The monastery of Clonmacnoise 
I LT , "! a e m L ddl<! of ,he Epan of Saig-r by the 

M r Ha l d,e ?.“' th ° m ' ddle ° f lh ° finh “»««y 1 think “ probable that 
»ndf to the” it “ °' , ' S ’“ r ‘ e U “ dat “ ° f nretory of St Pi, am in the 
haml'L f,v ’ b >“ •* it is a deputed point among Irish 

bc^nterestin , t ‘ K) ' ta d,ed “ ^ or in Cornwall it would 
as ™ ' ,l f <*»* '"a festnal 1 , celebrated at St P.ran •, 

\ ' ds) ° WrTed at Sew Ky. 
ren s, (nth of March,) such a tact, together with 
he tradition of h.s tomb bung there, w ™Id go far 

ro??x,2r!^ 

in Norfolk Two of these, forming’ a pawTre 
almost precsely snndar to some golden e a r 

rently the leas, anc.ent of 
found at Thetford it is m the form of a sareent 
he weigh. „ 72 gr , and the , eight of c ad' of 
die smaller rag. „ 72 gr Tl.e anneaed wood 
wits, representing those smgular ornament,, shew 
the precise dimension, of the original. 

IK Mr ’ riu ' ,Ta ’ ATa * avriQumts rmrvn:,, to Tor ivsTiTurr 
11} 'It Aum“”rr'n" inchcster, a plan of the cm of \\ .nche.ur 
ssI-arraW AT.Sej ulrhnl Monuments he ,l,j theltei C II Hirt. 
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hornj, M \ , Account of the painted chamber in the ro\ al Palace at \Ye*«t 
minuter, bi John Gage Rohewode,Lsq , Dir S A-, fol 1842 , engraved por 
trait* of Philip and Man, (published bj the Granger Society) portraits 
of John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, and hi. Lady, and an engraving from a 
sepulchral brass mStofce Fleming church Devonshire, Cotgraves French 
and English Dictionary, 1650 fol , A Treatise on Ancient Armour and 
Weapons by France Gro«e, 1776, 4to , A Cntical Inqmrj into Ancient 
Armour, Ac by Sir Samuel R Meyrich, 2nd. ed , 1812, fol By s 
Botle — Salmon s Chronological Historian 1723 8vo , The Ornaments o 
Churches considered, Ac 1761, 4to , Archmologia vol I 1770, 4to , The 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey and Borough of Evesham, by 
Tind-d, M A , 1794 4to , Burton’s History of Leicestershire, fol imperfect, 
the missing portions supplied in the bind imting of Francis Feck, the 
antiquary of Stamford Histon and Topography of the We of Axholme.hy 
the Hot W B Stonebouse. Mi 1839, 4.0 , Kandfords Genealogical 
Histoiv of the Kings of England 1677, fol , Lodge. Fife of Sn r Johns 
Catsar.Knt.Ac , 1810 41o By Mn J H PinitPK — AGlossaryofTerms 
o ed in Architeclnre 2 cok 8vo . 1845, Account of the Abbey Chinch at 
Dorchester, 1 845, 8ro , puhh«hed be the Oxford Society for promotmg the 
study of Gothic Architecture, The Architectural H.stori of Canterbury 
Cathedral bytheBec B M illis M-.L, Ac ,1845, 8ro , Ch* n»t to be 
violated, written by Sir Henry Spclman, Knt . repnnt, 184L 
Bich Man’s Duty to contribute liberally to the Budding Ac of Chmehes by 
Eduard Wells, D D , and the Journal of Wilhan. Botvins, of Stratford. 
Parhamcnlaiy 5 ...tar for demoh-hing the snperatiuous p.ctnres 1 “? Tg 
ments of ChTrch,. Ac .within the county of Saflhlk.inthecear. 1643, 1641. 
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Matrix of the seal of the chantry founded at Wimborne Dorset l) 
Thomas de Bremhre Dean of Wimborne 1350 Engraved in Hutchins 
Dorset 

Presented by the Rev Robert Wickham of Twyford Hants 
Leaden matrix discovered at Dunwich sigillym reNixesciARi ierosol 
Device a patriarchal cross fitchce between two keys A representation of it 
is given in the Arclueologia xxm 410 

Presented by Thomas Dotfus Hardy Esq 
Three ancient rings one of sdver, with this device the letter W surmounted 
bj a crown date 15th century A small silver watch of early workmanship 
Presented by the Rev Robert Wickham ofTwjford Hants 
Impressions from sepulchral brasses 
Presented by Michael W Boyle Esq Richard P Pollan, Esq 
Rey R Veri.on'W hitby Rev C Boutell John Lean, Esq 
Mn Hood A P Moor Esq , and Charles James Esq 

S xpence of the reign of Elizabeth found with a large number of coins of 
that period at Skibbereeh 

Presented by the Rev R Weds 

A large collection of casts of ancient seals including the Great Seals of 
England - 

Presented bj Edward Hailstone Esq 


The mooned cut forming the lower part of the inscrption om screen 
" ‘ h ° Cturch “ f “an™ Water*™ Shropshrc was accidentally 
omitted in the last number Seep 269 




Gtietits 

eahb.t'l “")■ “'’S’ oo of St Michael and tl e Dragon wh ch 
“ bits the Saint as mounted on 1 orsebaol > 

obo^/ r'.r, 1 ^ l , he re ™ a t lta b!c enamelic 1 re! quary in the form of a small 
Sled ‘ “ 11,0 P “' ras of A » la now preserTed 3 It wa, oms 

mentations nf work nnd ,ar 5 e P cces of rock cry stal T wo repre 

3 of ,l arc S"cn m tl e Vetusta Moi un enta 



NOTICE or THE MEETING OF THE FRENCH SOCIETY TOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL MONDMENTS, 

Held at Lisle, June, 18-15 

The following account of the Archeological transactions at the congres 
if the French Society for the Pi enervation of Hi toncal Monuments, held 
.ast June at Li«le, is partly from the local press and partly from notes t en 
by the writer But as the programme of the questions for discussion was 
published by him in the Gentleman s Magazine for May last, and as in a 
future number of that useful repertory he may possibly give an account ot 
the historical transactions at the congre* and of some of the speeches at 
the banquet given to it by the citizens of Tournay, he nee ere on y s a c 
that, as the Deputy of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, he was on every occasion treated with especial honour an re pec 
The meeting having taken place in the apartment destined for 
the chapel of the palace of the Counts of Flanders onsieur e ’ 

as director of the Society, invited to the presidents c air - 

Contcncin, Prefet of the Department, and placed on the bench ™ 
some of the other local authorities and distinguished foreigners ie P * 
sent, with such secretaries and committees as were nece »ary, an 
pointing out the advantages and pleasure derivable from t e re u ° 
the leaded men of distant provinces and kingdoms, concluded « ^ eloquent 
address hy prescnUng ten silver medals to be the rewar § , 

tlemen ns the Society should deem to have best carried out its several m- 
tcntions 
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Ihcrme, St Barbara, St Jlargarct, mid St Magdalen, being written uijdcr- 
jicath All tlie figures ere in a pah«adcd garden, except a solitarj rabbit in 
the foreground, onantnnl existing also in tbe woodcut of St Christopher, 
dated 1 123, belonging to Lord Spencer, and which, previously to this dis- 
covery at Mechlin, was considered as the oldest specimen of wood cutting 
extant 

In the Archtcological section next daj, with reference to some observa- 
tions b) M W ilbert of Cambrai on 51 dc Bonin's I’ssaj , its author said 
that, although tbe date of 120G therein given to a Romanesque building 
might be erroneous, lie would contend that the church of pointed architec- 
ture observed on was really of the date 1115, and al«o tint to German), if 
not to Sicil), must be attributed the origin of the earliest pointed style — • 
allowing however to Trance her claim to the invention of thcst)leof the 
thirteenth century 
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But. Uus account was more commendable for its ingenious inferences than 
for the correctness of its dates, one of which, viz the 5 ear 900, assigned to 
the nave because of a resemblance of its capitals to some in a crypt at Oxford 
stated to have been built by St Gnmbald of Tournay about that tune Dr 
Broraet felt it necessary to impugn by informing the meeting that this state 
ment was now considered apocryphal But M Dumortier still contended 
that this early date was corroborated by the accordance of the measure- 
ments of the nave with the Roman foot, whereas the transept was planned 
With the By zantine foot, and the choir with the foot of Toutnay Of these 
and other opinions, however, there was so general a doubt that the President 
thought fit to suggest the propriety of not further discussing the subject 
until alter the inspection of the morrow 

In the evening some of the Spanish edifices m Lille were visited among 
which were the party coloured bnck gates of Gand and of Roubaix, both 
still retaining the armorial beanngs of Castile 
The third day was occupied by the excursion to Tournay, but to this we 
can only allude m our subsequent account of the proceedings to which it 
gave me 
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churches of St Piat, St Quentin, and Sr. Jaques, as well as of the buijat- 
place of King Childenc, and some domestic edifices of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries , and not forgetting the sumptuous banquet to which 
we have before alluded M M Dumortier and Le maistte d Anstaing, on 
behalf of the commission for the restoration of Tournay cathedral, then re- 
quested from the congres an opmion as to the dates of its several puts, 
with a view of being guided by such opinion m the progress of their under- 
taking Whereon M Benvignat of Lille said, that he for one agreed with 
M, Dumortier, that tbe employment of the Homan foot in planning out the 
nave, denoted it to be more ancient than the introduction of Byzantine mea- 
surements But the Abb6 Jourdain, m an explanation of its sculptured 
portals and capitals objected to any Buch inference, as well as M Didron, 
who, moreover, said, that restorers had nothing to do with dates, for that all 
restorations should be restricted to consolidation, to cleansing and clearing 
away whitewash &.c , recommending the use of stones and joints similar 
to the old ones and especially deprecating all attempts to retouch paintings 
or such other decorations as time may have injured The date of the 
pointed choir was, however, then considered, M Dumortier, from some 
ancient chronicle assigning to it the date of 1110, and thence asserting 
that the pointed style arose in Belgium But this M de Contencin and 
M Benvngnat much doubted, because of the slenderness of its pier shafts , 
and M de Roisin with many othet gentlemen having again strenuously 
combated the opinions of M Dumortiei u committee was eventually 
appointed ferr re visiting the cathedral, and for reporting on the propriety 
of what had been already done, and as to what should further be accom- 
plished 
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account of two •stone celts rudely sculptured with representations of the 
human face, an inscribed Roman glass vase, and a large antique cameo with 
three heads suppo ed to be portraits of the sons of Constantine , At Dinaux 
8 poke of thirty thousand coins of n period before the time of Constantine, 
found at F amirs in some va«es with some moulds illustrating the Roman 
mode of coining but which it is worthy of remark are not the matrices of 
the coins found M Gudlemm enumerated the finding of four thousand 
tiro hundred coins in some extensive Roman buildings overwhelmed witlr 
sand at Etaples, a sea port of Normandy supposed to have been called 
Quantovicus , and M Boulhors referred to several bronze hatchets and in- 
struments of unknown use lately discovered at Amiens 
At the afternoon meeting on a paper read bv M Rigolot of Amiens 
relative to ancient representations of the V urgm and other holy personages, 
M Didron remwked that we generally attribute too great an influence to 
pagan art over the art of Christian times, and instanced the frequent misap- 
plication of the name of Orpheus to the fimire playing on a lj re meant for 
King David He also said that ancient figures of the Virgin are not *o 
uncommon as suppo ed they being found on 'cicral Chn tian sarcophagi at 
Arles and at Marseille* , and terminated his interesting di«cour*e by an ac 
count of Christian art and symbolism at different epochs of the middle age* 
On the sixth day, the Director drew attention to the hitherto neglected 
study of sacerdotal vestments and of stuff-, and tissues brought by 
cru«aders from the Hast and exhibited a chasuble from the church of St 
Rambert near Lj on and a long sleeved jacket of Charles dc Blois the 
pattern of which i* embroidered with octagonal compartments, alternately 
of lions and or eagles 

Dr Bromct then in the name of the Archeological Institute, proposed a 
series of questions ns to the representations of armour on the medieval 
monuments of France, and especially as to am peculiar decorations on Buch 
as arc attributed to Knights Templars and Crusaders accompanying tlic«e 
questions by casts from English effigies m chain and in ring mail To 
yJich AI de Caumont as Director of the Trench Socictv politely acknow- 
ledging the honour thus done to it hi tlieir English brethren regretted that 
L»°u ant of documentary ei idence be could not tlien reph to their commu 
nication but observed that in the Baycux tapestry some of the figures were 
In ring mail and others m a kind of nrmour composed apparently of metallic 
„d«cg.gcwn to a leathern jacque 

The committee appointed on a previous dav to consider on the falsifl 
cation of ancient coins, reported that in their opinion the vendors of false 
coins for true were equally with vendors of other spurious matters, fully 
amenable to the 423nl article of the French Penal Code 

Tic congns then repaired to the Concert Hall at the invitation of the 
Musical Society of I die to hear a symphony in honour of their visit, and 
of which tin. composer was »ub«cquenth rewarded with tl eir medal 

On the seventh day, tic PrcM lent of tic Conclusion Ilistcnque of 
lie Dipartment du Nonl gave an account withdrawing of a shnae 
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(chaste) of Iht twelfth century at Mnubcutjc , n processional cross of tl e 
thirl tenth century, now in a collection at Gnmbrtti , and a “Dance of 
Death,’ onachinmcj j iccc at Chereng , whereon M Q iicn«on of fct Otner 
observed that there, in the cathedra! is across of the same fitjlc as that 
just described, and Dr Rrmnet after on inquiry as to what remarkable 
sepulchral monuments were m the neighbourhood, begged to point out the 
clbgics of a knight and his lady, (unknown lie licheecd to the commission,) 
winch he const lend remarkable for their heraldry , tlic female c/Hgj bearing 
on her mantle the charges onlj, without the ordinaries, of her husbands 
arms The President then spoke of certain Roman antiquities at Bavai 
in the possession of M Crnpez whom he complimented on the benefit 
conferred on nrchxology by Ins catalogue of them collections with- 
out explanatory catalogues being ns it were in a second state of inhu 
mation M Ilaralle submitted a design for enlarging the catlicdral at Cam 
hrai, nnd M dc Givenchy of St Omcr exhibited an interesting ground plan 
of St Bcrtins abbey, proving that three several edifices had been erected 
on the same spot, and si owing bj a different colouring of their plans how 
each succeeding substruction had been adapted to its predecessor 

M Didron, as Secretary of the ‘ Connie dcs Arts et Monuments ’ then 
proposed that the meeting should express its deep regret at the approach 
ing demolition of the interesting palace in which the) were assembled, and 
especially of its handsome staircase , whereon M do Contencin, ns Prefet 
of the Department, stated that this and every other portion of it worthy of 
archeological attention would he carefull) reconstructed , M Bianchi ad 
ding that before blaming the town council gentlemen should learn what 
measures they had taken on the subject Dr Lcglay said that a regret 
was not a blame , and M Didron replied that the Society could not be ex 
peeled to know what had passed in the town council citing se' eral pro 
raises of reconstruction wluch had never been performed , and having just 
then heard that the Hospital Comtesse was also to be sacrificed lie could 
not but say that such gloating Vandalism deserved something more thou the 
expression of regret Nothing however was done in this matter \ 

Dr Leglay then read the analysis of a work by M Cauvin President ojj ^ 
the Institut des Provinces ” on the ancient geography of the diocese* oT 1 
Le Mans , on which M de Caumont look occasion to inform the meeting, 
that the objects of this new body were to give a uniform direction to the in 
tellectual labours of departmental scientific associations, and to encq _ 
works on art and antiquities as well m the provinces as in Pans 

The Baron de Ito sin then reported that in the opinion of the committee 
for re inspecting Tournai cathedral the quatiefods of the choir had been 
injudiciously pierced , that the paintings (which are of the twelfth centurj ) 
should he preserved that the portad and tl e jube and the transept altars, 
should, remain and that stucco should be placed on those parts only which 
Undoubtedly had been originally covered with it M Dumorticr then said 
that although he had not been put on the committee above name l he had 
accidentally been piesent at their re inspection and proved that ho agreed 
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wiUi most of their opinions, by reading a remonstrance written long ago 
against any general use of stucco, as well as against the crude and brilliant 
colouring of the capitals and of the vaulting of the nave, and any wish to 
hide the fresco in the north transept. The congres however declined to 
pronounce a formal judgment as to the merit of the work, and 31. 3f. de 
Itoisin and Dc Lassaulx requested that their opinions should be printed 
only as the opinions of private individuals • 

At the general meeting on the eighth and last day, under the presidency 
of the Frefet, M. Dumortier exhibited a silver processional flambeau-holder 
lately found in the cathedral at Toumay. It is a hollow cylinder in two 
parts, each about four feet long, and covered with small armorial shields 
in relief; the Upper part being terminated with the Tournay arms, viz. a 
tower and fleurs-de-lj s. On its lower part is engraved the date of 1528 ; 
but 31. Dumortier imagines that the upper part is as old as 1280 ; many of 
lt3 arras appertaining, he said, to families then flourishing, but which had 
become extinct before 1528. Dr. Leglay, however, and the Viscount de 
Mclun, thought that no part was older than 1528, and that the arms of its 
upper part were placed there merely in memory of the founders of the fra- 
ternity to which the instrument hid belonged; andDr.Bromet remarked 
on the improbability of the date of 1280 assigned to its upper part, because 
several of the bearings thereon are quartered, a mode of blazoning not known 
(in England at least) before the middle of the fourteenth century. But M. 
de Lambron 6eeraed to think that in France quartering may hire been 
used as a " hrisnre famih'que” even in the thirteenth century. 

M. Kuhlmann of Lille then communicated a mode of hardening soft cal- 
careous stone, which was considered so easily applicable to its purpo«c, and 
So likely to be useful in the preservation, not only of delicate sculpture, but 
also of the surfaces of buildings liable to atmospherical deterioration, that 
he was requested to furnish an account of his process sufficiently detailed 
for publication in the Volume of Transactions. A memoir was afterwards 
presented, explanatory of certain verses in a language not hitherto translate- 
a’llc. which having been referred to the Committee for deciding as to the 
propriety of publishing it; the Director begged to observe on the long np- 
pttved expediency of such a measure on any papers sent to the Society con- 
taining only portions, and others nothing, fit for publication. lie then ex- 
hibited a plan and estimate for erecting n memorial of the battle at Bom ines, 
in the vicinity, which was ndopted with the proviso that the date of the 
'"battle should be the only inscription on it The Secretary Gcnorat an- 
nounced the names of those to whom medals had been decreed, and n com- 
mittee was appointed to superintend the printing of the Historical portion 
of tlicir transactions, (according ton bye-lvw of the Society,) in their place 
or annual meeting. The President then thanked the several foreigner* who 
had so kindly assisted at the congrJs, and hoping that the seeds sown by 
it would baie due efiet in the surrounding dMtqcts, closed the sittings by 
announcing that the next y ear"* general meeting would take place at Met* 
and Trives. w uromit 
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Eoubacuji, ob Yobk under toe Rouans by C Wellbeloved 

Tiie work before us is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Roman civilization in this country The first chapter treats of the onginof 
Roman York and of its history as far as it can be gathered from classical 
authors the few incidental notices winch ancient wi iters afford being in 
corporated in a general sketch of the progress of the Roman arms in Britain 
l r Wellbeloved considers that Eboracum, or according to the orthography 
which he prefers Eburacum was originally, as its name implies, a British 
city and that the Roman station was there founded on the occasion of the 
expedition of Agricola against the Bngantes That it was founded by 
Agricola himself and that it was subsequently visited by the emperor 
Hadrian are statements of earlier topographers for which there does not 
appear to be any sure warranty In the tune of Antoninus Pius Eburacutn 
is described by Ptolemy the geographer as the head quarters of the sixth 
legion and Septimius Severus as is well known, resided and died there 
rom is time till the fourth century nothing certain seems known of 
Oman ork Constantius Chlorus on his accession to the dn ided empire 
of Homo Came over (o Britain and fixed hi. residence at Eburocum where 
after two years he died and where after his death his son, Constantine the 
Oreat was proclaimed emperor by Ihe army To the arguments that hare 
been adduced to prove that this falter emperor was bom at York, Mr ell 
fin entir„f 1VeS i C0 ^ SI ^ eratt0Q more perhaps than reasoning depending 
elusion J that IT' f ' , ulterpret:ltlon ar!!;1 iall: authorities desencs, lus coil 
Tork it £5 n ,7 l ' ,n * > ,roT " i «“» Constantine was bom at 

»em an .mo ir ; b ° “ l ^ “ Bnt .,0 Nor does there 
danahte of a Tt , ^ 1 “ tbat h " ”>»«>” Helena was ll.e 

ConaliMiua ChW,‘, ,? ”T‘' f 01 ' " h,ch ’ «* ■'“? of the tomb of 
or come ane ml 3 | 11 IC chorch of fit Helen e u probably an intention 

on ™1 Z J. S?" r h0 ’' ”> b ‘” city surpassed 1 is 

Y o * ,« “ *” ”, , S ” h "" f ow fasts recorded history of Roman 
clucf northern mm rTi ,h '" Particular, rt at „ became the 

A„k 5 ” T ° f a "'t « e invasion of U,c BrigandST,/ 

«con“d,r,to„ lf m ™ Mr Wdlhelmcd proceed, to shew by 

found at W k m °”™''" aI evtdencc, afforded 1 y the Roman remains 

tliaVThnmmS'w^r? T" > at,. Mr Wellbeloved shows 
■mop inclosed by aw,U on u ' !"T "tctopilar r«m of a Roman 

and on ll o „„tal c ‘"h,? I T ° f 7 l “ ch » ">»P a f‘ mound ofeanl, 

yards by 550 and (hat it m “ . f °T 1 ■!!“* fa j1j men s 1 0 n a it was about C50 
7 and that .t was ..tu.led between tl c Tosse and ll.u Ou.e, near 
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their point ot junction, the longest aide lj™S north enst and south 
nest Of this camp considerable portions of three of the wahs eat the 
most perfect part being from the south west comer, where a Roman mult- 
angular tower (PI I and IV ) still remains, to the gate now called Bootham 
Bar Between these two points the foundations of two to ' vers ™ 
arched chamber (PL III ), ^bich must have belonged to a third, ttnebeen 
discovered within these few 5 ears Mr Wellbelove supposes 
chamber served as a place of deposit for arms or im ltirv f? ores 
towers are placed at regular intervals No traces of anj of the gates of the 
camp have been discovered except at the modern entrance at 00 iam 
The structure of this wall and of the multangular tower, has been 
tamed, and ,s Ter) minutely described by Mr Mellheloied Both ore hud. 
on piles of oak, and formed of courses of u.hlor work enclosing concrete 
1 ,, , , , * p, Pe of the ashlar at intervals 111 the 

courses of bricks being inserted in the lace 01 r .« 

usuul menner ot Roman masonry The diameter of the mtenor of tto 
tower ,s about 33 ft 6 m The lowest door appears to ham been 0 morta 
at the height of about 5 ft are marks of a timber door and « the height of 
about 7 ft 5m of another Thu itower appears ° b “\ rcblteclural Iera!>1 „s 

ticularly those on die souU. west and northwest • - - 
baths and other buildings have been disco ° ^ m , h * m „, eu „ 

very few have been excavated one partial } P . .. e phe 

at York Hanog entities found at 

f,g 3 p 75 ) recording the erection of a ten^pteDE^SA^CTOSEIlA^^y 

Ilieronymianus, legate of the sixth legion, TiTtl'lTANNLi' 

not laterthan tie Le of SeTerus -a pedestal inscribed BKITTAMNk* 

SANCTX p 92 wbieb probably supported a sta ue of Bn anma^she 

appears on tbemedalbons of Antomus Pius audasep c rc ^ ^ ^ re li G f 

p 113) represenbng a Itoman signifcr or standard be und „ d 

standing man arched recess hasing in bis nght *2° ly d,, Roman 

or a cohort, in his led the Tcssct for bolding the com m / L „„„„ 

soldiers as pay, this monument is msenbed with the ” b „ 0 „ 

Rutinus sgn.feref.be agbthl^™ Iu.be t( „,) 

--.•vd 10 <ed to read L(ucu) 'O lt (' f J. standard and co«tume of 
\ OI.T(ima) (Tnhu) F(.hus) The details of the stana 

tlus figure arc cunous but very rude Marcianus to the Di Hoi 

Of the other inscriptions the deduction y Collectlo lf 

pitales, p 87. is published by OreU Inrenp ^ Three explanations 
p 317, >o 1G75 where it is stated to t x c n on this monument are 

sot. II ** 11 
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Mr Wcllbclovcd s last plate contains tome Roman ornaments among 
which ire set oral interesting specimens of enamelled copper, tigs 1, 1 end 
0, fig 3 seems also to have been enamelled , the < moment or fig 4 n circle 
fiam He centre of which issue rsjs of cnimcl resembles tint on the 
enamelled thorax of the remarkable 1 ronre li D urc of n Roman Tinperor in 
the Iintisli Museum which is of late Roman times Of sculpture there is but 
little at York caccita aery interesting Mithraie group engrnted m the 
work before us, PI is All the fragments that base been found at 1 orb, 
as far as we know, exhibit that decadence which clnracteri7.es art through 

out the ancient world from the tune of Sea crus downwards 

But the remains we liaac enumerated arc sufficient evidence or the null 
tuiy consequence of tins station, and of the Clad, ration of its inhabitants 
and prove as Mr Wcllbeloaed observes in Ins concluding sen cnee that it 
was in all respect, w or 111) of Hie distinction ,t so long enjoyed of being the 
headquarters 0 r one of the braacst of the Roman legions t e scat of jus 
tice the imperial residence the capital of the province of Britain 
While noticing the chief local subjects of the work before 
nut omit to add that ,t contain, informal, on on a variety of subjects of general 
interest to the classical scholar Mr Wellbclovcd has >11., ah rated ft an 
tiquities of which be had to treat with a great deal of seun.1 well Id k 

learning and arranging them under general head, ha, prefaced he dec ip 
tiou of each class with an excellent introductory sketch of the b and of 

Archeology to which they belong Sometimes perhaps he may In c m 
dulged a little too much in digression but h,s researches are always vnhnbl e. 
and Ins remarks judicious Such d, gross, on, are moreover as L y eapresse 
It legentihus velut dnertieula ammnn pleasant convenient halting place Y«r 
,1 = reader, rehea mg the drj ness of such detail, as must necessarily be ofloca 
interest only Among the most instruct, ae essaj, of this kind in the work 
before ns we may mention the chapter, on numismatics on 
meats on legions encampments and stations of the Romans an 
of military roads in the Roman empire and particularly in Yorl shire, with 
winch Mr Wcllbelos ed conclude. In, book We cannot here take our leave ol 
lum without expressing the hope that Ins work may be made “ ■ » 1 

real monograph of Roman Mr/ure Written with tie same candour and 
dispassionate judgment and enriched with tl e same a aned and 

.e.carch, and are trust that before the visit of flic Arehwolog^InsUnte 

.-this summer much mil be done for the illustration of this subject 
by the combined exertions of archeologist, resident in the county 

* Yetusta Monum i* PI 2 — 15 
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Movt hi vtal 1 i ri«ir« or T»r Trvrn Omen, lx.vr.ov, with a* 
xccotvT or Turin nuroiuTtov iv mt artu 1MJ Hr t rwabo 
Rich utmov, ‘'Ci i non Ixmgman. Imp ll » 

Ij j t*rnvTiov« 01 Tiir AvcirvT umi am. iwmr corrrw am» 
•ivnimriCTiii*. imcoMnrmvTiir l»«rn (*>u »cif H) 1 ° nARU 
lllcUAfttno* Imp 1»o 

Amovost \anou* tranche* <f Aiili pnnaii regard, for base in recent 
lum* bom mort grncralli followed than sepulchral antiquitm RepUte 
with curious nml interesting information, the monumental memorials of our 
ancestor* arrvvt our wttcnli m, t'en Iti their must mutilated an I un«ig ‘ J 
lomlitun, l) a certain nolle ^implicit) of design, rarely liowrcsir unite* 
with perfect arti-tic skill Hu) dime perhaps their greatest charm bam 
this cause, that the} were, to the lull latent of the sculptor § ability . por- 
traitures, anil thi faithful TCJ reduction of all accessor) details enables us 
b) incans of these defaced iffi^ies to conscrt into a brilliant pageant histo 
rtcal scenes which the tidiOus chronicKr ina) hate failtd to intent with an) 
charm There nrc seared) an) of the remarkable earl) memorials of tin 
kind which possess a higher degree of interest than the figures m tlw 
Temple Church, general!), but a* Mr Richardson appears to conclude, 
crroneoufl) supposed to be memorials of Knights of the Order of the 
temple U is nut even sati«factoril) ascertained that the cross-legged 
effigies of the twclftli and thirteenth centuries were portraitures exclusive!) 
of Knights of the llul) Vo) age, anil if In truth this attitude had been 
chosen as a distmctiic mark of the crusader, it is harill) to be supposed 
that it would Ime been exclusively adopted m our own countrj , itn* ro 
markallc that no cross legged monumental figure has hitherto been noticed 
in any other part of 1 uropc Much aaluable information has been collected 
b) Mr Ilichardson and the m'estigator of sepulchral nntnjuitics will Cud a 
mass of cunous evidences in the two works to which we desire to call the 
attention of our readers T hey are especially a aluablc as composing the 
resultB of careful personal observation it was to Mr Richardson that the 
task of restoring these much defaced effigies was assigned, and although 
many may regret the depreciation of their value as authentic and original 
examples preferring the undeniable evidence afforded by the bmkep seiiln- 
tnre to the more sightly aspect which it now presents, ei cry one must com- 
mend the perfect skill of the restorer, and the conscientious manner in 
which he has recorded the process and circumstances of renovation M itli 
lus works in our hands we are enabled satisfactorily to discern what portions 
are of undeniable authority, and to distinguish those which baa e been by 
means of a most ingenious process of lus invention, admirably supplied The 
recent discoveries on the site of the Chapter House at Lewes will possibly 
lead many to consult the cunous statements published by Mr Richard on in 
his notice of the leaden coffins d scovercd in the Temple Chun! The) 
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appear to be unique, and the accurate plates arc high!) to be esteemed as 
memorials of their curious character Some interesting examples of ancu.nl 
interments m lead appear to have escaped the diligent researches of Mr 
Richardson, such as the leaden coffin discolored on the Ermin street near 
Gloucester in 1781, supposed by Mr Douglas to he Roman, hut probably 
of the Saxon period b The leaden coffins found more recently in the neigh- 
bourhood of London and at Colchester, as nho on the site of Wymondham 
Abbe} c , mi) al«o deserTe attention, for the purpose of comparison with flic 
more nchly ornamented cists represented in Mr Richardson’s work To 
the valuahle facts connected with sepulchral usages he has added a notice 
and representations of some curious examples of ancient pav craent tiles and 
of small earthen vessels discos ered in the cxcav ntions nt the Temple Church 
It would have been interesting, had it been practicable, to has e ascertained 
whether any of these vessels had been deposited in the grues of ecclesiastics 
or other persons It was usual, as it is well known to inter with the corpse 
of a priest, a chalice, usually of pewter, but in default of such vessel of 
metal, it occasionally occurred, as we learn fiora the ancient CusCutnn! cited 
by Martene.that an earthen cup was deposited in its place — •“ si non habetnr 
(call*) stanneus saltern Samius, id est, fietdis There was also another 
singular purpose which might hav e occasioned the deposit of such earthen 
vessels In the relation of the interment of a French Bishop it is stated 
that a lamp was placed in his coffin, so that at the moment when it was 
closed it might still be full of light d Certain earthen vessels not very dis 
similar in form to one found at the Temple, were discovered in sepulchral 
cists near the abbey church of St Denis , Uiey had e\ idently served as small 
funereal lamps 


Roman antiquities fotjxd at C verleon, (the ancient Isca Silurum ) 
By John Edward Lee London, 1815 

At Caerleon in Monmouthshire was as is well known, one of the most 
important of the Roman stations in tins country, it was occupied by the 2nd 
legion and callrd Jsca Augusta, or Isca Silurum the term I sea being pre 
served in the modem name of the river Usk The nuns of the Roman city 
were considerable enough in the twelfth century to attract the notice of 
i'-Jd J3 Cambrensis, who speaks of the walls of temples, palaces theatres, 
and li) pocausts, as yet remaining in bis time The«e great architectural 
features bav e nearly all disappeared but the j lan of the ancient citj may 
still be traced and within the walls m the suburbs, and in the neighbour- 
hood manj ver} interesting objects have of late } ears been found 

In the work before us tlie«c antiquities have been delineated by Mr Lee 
with tl e most praiseworthy care and fidehtj- The first six plates contain 

* Arc! tool Tib 37G * G nil. Major Ep Andegav lib de 

* Arch*ol XTii 33 1 and xxvu 293 ge»Us suis Specie# x 

a*e also 1*1 iL Tran*. Isu <G5 • ' ctusia Monu 1 iv TI 1 1 — 15 
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fragments of tlie so called Samian ware These pieces are drawn on 
gucli a scale as to enable us to discern the character and motive of the 
figures and ornaments with which the surfaces are relieved, in lus preface 
the author fears that what he has here copied may he thought of msig 
m (leant interest, but we do not think such remains aTe tilings to bo wet- 
looked, or slighlinglj examined Trom the careful comparison of the spe- 
cimens of this kind of ware in different part3 of the Homan empire, of their 
fashion and fabric, and of the potters' names found on them, the question as 
to tlietr age and place of manufacture will be more nearly ascertained, while 
the compositions represented on them will be found to illustrate that later 
mythology which we trace in ah its 6trange combinations on the sarcophagi, 
tesselated pavements and coins of imperial times The materials for a work 
on Roman pottery are abundant , man) fiagments found m different provinces 
occupied by the Homans have been of late )ears published, see Dr Joseph 
Emele.BeschreihungRomischer und Deut«cher Altcrthumer in dem Gebiete 
der Provinz Rheinbessen, Mainz, 1825 Tabb 1, 2, 3, 31, 32, for vessels of 
this ware, and nt«o for potters’ names, Artis, Durobnvre of Antoninus, 
PI 46, 48 50 52, and the works we have quoted in the notice of Mr Well 
beloved s York Plates xv and xvi contain a number of ornaments and 
implements, among which may be particularly noted, Plate xv fig 5 a 
fibula of very late time, which has been covered with blue glass, and is 
pierced with four apertures, in form something like the late representations 
of the pelta, or Amazonian shield , Plate x\i figs 6,8, two other specunens 
of enamel one a fibula with a cruciform pattern, the other a stud with a flower 
of several colours, and fig 21, a perforated oval bead, formed of a tube of 
concentric coatings of glass, the colours of the coatings being successively 
purple white red, white and green, and the ends of the tube having been 
bevelled off in facettes, so as to shew the colours Another of these beads IS 
engraved in Douglas Ncma Bntanmca, Plate xxxi fig 7, the reliefs on 
the Portland v ase were it is well known, produced by grinding away the 
upper coating of glass in a similar manner 

Several other beads are engraved in this plate, figg 17, 18, 19, and 20, 
which are generally found onl) with British remains, but which are met 
with among Roman antiquities and in Roman stations, at Caerleon as Mr Bee 
here records, and at Castor in Northampton hire, as is stated by Mr Artis, 
Dorobrwrcc., Plate x!U figg 20, 23 A great, number of Homan corns have 
been found at Caerleon a very full list of which is gnen in the work before 
us they are chief!) in silver and third brass, and range through the whole 
period of Roman occupation from Vespasian to Arcadius when the legions 
were finally withdrawn The most interesting among them is a silver * 
Carausius with the type of Venus \ ictnx, and the legend, \ z SYS VI 
In PI X\ III is represented an inscribed monument with an arched 
niche m which two figure^ are standing one nearly effaced, the other pour 
ing a libation from a patera on an altar this figure is an interesting 6peci 
men of late co«lumo put of the drapery is folded in a licit like form and 
brought twice round the bod) , its arrangement is analogous to that of the 
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garment which Ins been a anousl) called l<r>\n lorttm, and inform a/r Stc 
the instances cited. Ancient Marbles »t\ the British Museum Pt X , in the 
desenj tton of a bust of Gonlrtnus Afncnnu* mid particularU the full length 
fctatuc of a youth engraved, Lrplat Mnrbrrs dc Bresde PI xi Below the 
arched niche m tins monument is an inscription stating that Cornelius 
Castus and Julius Btlmmnus and their vises erected it to rurtunaopd 
Bonus Lventus ^ 

M c regret that our space docs not here permit us to do more than glance 
at the contents of tins volume and that we must defer till our next mind cr 
the notice of the unedited inscriptions pul>h«tud In Mr Bee, which hate 
been copied with the greatest accunca , md are some of them vcr\ interest 
mg not onlj from their contents but as specimens of late palxograph) 

Tnn HtSTOKT or the Art of M arxhnc and Ventilating Booms ami 
Buildings, &.c f«.e with Notices of tiif Pnooncss of Prnwit 
Cowiort Bj 'Waiter Berm's London , George Bell 2 sols 

l2mo , 1845 

Tnis is an interesting work apparently written with much care and 
research The author undertakes to illustrate the theories of warmth and 
c Id and begins ab oto bj an account not unentertauung of the climate, 
dress and comparative comforts of man) different nations he shews the 
effects on the individuals of each nation resulting from the greater or less 
degree of heat thev enjo) b) the aid of natural or artificial means and 
points out mail) important moral and pb)sical peculiarities which he save 
not untrul) , maj be referred to the same cause he then discusses at length 
the state of the ancient world in this matter, and draws n picture suffi 
Cientl) cheerless and uncomfortable, of the manners of the Egyptians Jews, 
and Greeks 

But the portion of his labours mo t valuable to the archaeologist will be 
found in his third Essay , in which he enters with considerable minuteness 
into tl e construction of the Roman hypocaust As the subject is one not 
wholl) uninteresting to the inhabitants of an island in which Roman re 
mains arc found in profusion and as such details are not generally acces 
Bible, we propose to give the sum of what he states upon the subject of the 
h)pocaust 

The objects of the hjpocaust were iico foil either to supply heat to the 
water with which warm baths were filled or to heat the catdanum or 
dry sweating room Our author describes its construction for the second 
purpose thus , The floor is made inclining so that a ball placed on any 
part of it would roll towards the fire place by w Inch means the heat is 
more equally diffused in the sweating chamber The floor is paved with 
tiles eighteen inches square, and on these are Jbudt bnch pillars eight 
inches on the side and two feet hgh and cemented with clay and hair 
mixed together The pillars are j laced at such a distance ««; will allow 
tiles two feet square to be laid on them to form the ceding of the hypocaust 
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and support the pavement of the caMartum 'l he nr to the caUhnum, m 
room over the hypocaust, is admitted through nn aperture m the centre of 
the roof, from which a brazen shield is suspended by chains By raising 
or lowering this shield, which opens or shuts the aperture, the heat of die 
eafthnum is regulated' ’ 

^Secondly “ Tor heating the water to supply the baths, there arc to he 
three caldrons, one for hot w atcr, another for tepid, and a third for cold , 
arranged so that ns the hot water runs out of the lower vessel, it mi) he 
replaced from the tepid vessel, and that in like manner replenished from the 
cold sessolc * 


A third use of the hypocaust, uz for heating domestic apartments, w 
stated by Seneca to have come into fashion within his memory Tor tins 
purpose, “The hypocaust being constructed in the under story of a build 
ing, and in the manner described hj Vitrmius, several pipes of baked clay 
are then built into walls, haring their lower ends left open to the hypocaust 
These pipes were earned to the height of the first or second storj, and had 
their upper orifices made to open into the chamber that w as to he heated 
They were closed by moveable covers ’ 

It is clear that this system must have been subject to many of the evils 
attendant on the use of the simple charcoal brazier, and it appears from 
Seneca that they were considered a« unwholesome, as similar methods of 
heating are now found to be 
The author then cn 
ters more fully into 
the details of the con 
struction of the heat- 
ing apparatus nnd 
gives several woodcuts 
which illustrate ad 
minbly his statement 
of the case The first 
of tlic«e illustrations 
enables us to present 
to our readers the re 
presentation of the 
caldartum resting on 
>ts pillars 



The next woodcut gives a plan of the arrangement of the pillars, which 
wlo T « th ’ Ck ftratum of cement com posed of lime and pounded 
nine ° f tbe caUar,um “ self wns of a stratum of cement 

'" [ 8 Unck - ornamented by mosaics The sides were hollow, so as to 
P e warm tur from the hypocaust to ascend to the cornice of the room 
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Tltc contrivance whereby tint wo cfliclcil is curio t* unit ic clcnrli 
rticim in the figures licrc given in the former of which ne see the fist sur 
face of the tiles which hncil the Thcnml chamber with their f stcnincs 
rry-' .1 JAW I r— r — r-» at each comer, in the lat 
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icr a vertical section of the ^ 
same chamber, shewing the 4 
manner in which the tiles * , 
were attached to the wall jj t 
Adjomtng to the eahla ^ j 
rtum was the tepidarium • 
winch as its name implies 
admitted the u e of onlj a s 
moderate temperature a flue ‘ 
pa sed under it connected 
With those of the caldartum and hvpocaust but its real warmth pro 
ceeded from a large brazier of bronze lined with iron at one end of it d in 
which the boilers were placed, as cslubitc l in the figure here given It has 
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however, been conjectured that in the great baths ntlloaic & me better 
sj stem for lie at mg mu t have been adopted Tie supplj of water was 
convejed bj an aqueduct into a cistern placed above them and open to the 
air, so Jhat it might he wanned as much as posnbfe 6y the sun he /ore it 
was admitted to the boilers 

In some cases the water was heated by earthenware pipes which passed 
through them full of hot air from the hj pocaust Of this arrangement a 
more precise notion may be obtained from the woodcut in the following 
page 

Many practical difficulties co evist with such a sj stem of heating an 1 in 
the caves of the largest Therm® the radiation was probablj so great as to 
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p.oucr'i or ?.f\\ iumicvtions 


and support the pavement of the ealdanum Hie mr to the caldaruim^or 
room over the li}pocaust is ndmilted through in aperture in the centre of 
the roof, from which a brazen shield is suspended hj chains By raising 
or lowering this shield, winch opens or shuts the aperture, the heat of the 
caldanum is regulated f ' 

^Secondlj “ For heating tho water to Bupply the baths, there are to be 
three caldrons one for hot water, another for tepid, and a thud for cold, 
arranged so that as the hot water runs out of the lower vessel it may be 
replaced from the tepid vessel and that in like manner replenished from the 
cold vessel® 

A third use of the hypocaust viz for heating domestic apartments, is 
stated bj Seneca to have come into fashion within his memory Tor this 
purpose * The h}pocaust being constructed in the under storv of a build 
mg and in the manner described bj Vitruvius several pipes of baked clay 
arc then built into walls, having their lower ends left open to the fypoeaiist 
These pipes were carried to the height of the first or second storj, and had 
their upper orifices made to open into the chamber that was to be heated 
They were closed bj moveable covers ’ 

It is clear that this system must lmc been subject to man} of the evils 
attendant on the use of the simple charcoal brazier, and it appears from 
Seneca that they were considered as unwholesome as similar methods of 
heating are now found to be 

The author then en 
ters more full} into 
the details of the con 
etruction of the heat- 
ing apparatus and 
gives several woodcuts 
which illustrate ad 
iniribly his statement 
of the case The first 
of these illustrations 
enables us to present 
to our readers the re 
presentation of the 
caldartum resting on 
its pillars 



rj„a "'”1™,' B '" ! * plan ° r of lie pilhrs tch.cl. 

bnekt Tk fl blCk , • lrat " m ° f c ™ ent composed or lime mid pounded 
mne melj, m ”k ' f™ ,teelf "» ■»■* ”f " Mratoni of cement 

perm ™ -°rr‘T Ths ™re toUow, «o „ to 
enu air from the hppocou.t to ascend to the cormce.of the room 

m 1) e C 1 cr°G^k T ^rR^mm C A nt ^e ’‘"S '™"* ’* eery d si nelly el -en 

lh D London iSK u.L ■-«. c llereul. 
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T1 c contrivance whereby tl is was effected is curious mid is clearly 
shewn in the figures here given in the former of which we see the tint sur 
face of the tiles which lined the Thermal chamber, with their fuddling* 

iBW.BKBffllffl ^'".^cuofoV.hc f] 

same chamber shewing the ^ 
manner in which the tiles 
weic attached to the wall jj ^ 
Adjoining to the cnlda 
ri im was the tepidarmm 
which as its name implies 
admitted the use of onlj a | 
moderate temperature a fl ie 
pa sed under it connected 
with those of the caUhrium and lijpocaust but its real warmth pro 
cecded from a large brazier of bronze line 1 with iron at one end of it d in 
which the 1 oilers were placed as exhibited in the figure here gn en It has 










1 QW«.vj Wa.', vrfiyvtfi'm.-N “A -ft. in “hie great 'nail s nlTlome ejme 'better 
system^ fur heating must have Icon adopted The suyply of water was 
conveyed by an aqueduct mlo a cistern placed abo\ e them and open to the 
air so Jhat it might he warmed ns much as possible by the sun before it 
was a In ittc 1 to tl c boilers 

In some cases tl e water w as 1 cated by earthenware pipes which passed 
through tl cm full of hot air from tl c by pocaust Of this arrangement a 
n ore precise notion may be obtained from the woodcut in the following 
page 6 

Many practical difficulties co exist with such a system of heating and 
tl e cases of tl e largest Tl crime the rad atioa was probablv so great as to 
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prevent any great beat being conveyed 
to tbc chamber Cameron (Baths o 
the Romans) 1m entered into a long 
calculation to shew tliat tbc plan was 
feasible, but after all, it was more likely 
thSt the liypocansU in tlic«c batlw were 
used to pri'cnc the temperature which 
had been given to the water by some 
otlier means not now known to us 
Our author then describes Pliny s 
Laurentine villa, which as he shews, 
was constructed with lnpocausts such 

as lmc been already noticed and then . 

proceeds to remark at considerable length upon the remains of Roman vt os 
in England In tbc«c the hj pocausts eccm to have been chiefly of 
kinds, those which were constructed with flues running under the floor 
an apartment, and heated from a fire place external to the building , or e se 
constructed like a low chamber, with a ceding supported (as kitruvius 
directs) by small pillars, or dwarf walls and occasionally hn\ing flues lea* 
mg from them under oilier apartments 

A detailed description is then given of the construction of Hadrians 
\illa at 'Woodchcstcr which is the most magnificent discovered in Bntaui 
but it does not materially differ from the preceding • In two mstanccs on \ 
have means for the use of open fires (in 6omc degree like our own) been 
discovered There were two rooms in the Roman villa at Bignor, in Sus- 
sex with hearths against the wall enclosed bj jambs like a modem fire 
place In tlie Mila likewise discovered in 1823 at Bramdean Hampshire 
remains of an open fire place without vault or flues were discovered r Thu- 
last example had not been noticed by Mr Be man 

Iso chimneys ha\ e heen discovered , but this may he accounted for from 
the falling in of the upper part of the walls, although the arguments <cem 
strong against their early use m Italy, it is probakle°that with this arrange 
meat of their fires the Romans had also the use of chimney s 

The whole of the work seems to be arranged skilfully and drawn up With 
caie, it comprises much information valuable to the student of antiquities 
and will well repay the perusal of those who are interested m the theories 
and practice of warming and ventilating houses 

* Tl e reader may compare the engrav r Sketches of Hampshire bj John 

ings of the bypoesust &c. recently tbs Duth> p 40 wl ere a detailed account of 
coveted at 11 heatley descr bed in It c this villa and plates of two fine tesselstcd 
present number pp 350 &c pavements, are given. 
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rieaay, Hugh de, 1J# 
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— Sloniarole, Someraelehire, *71 
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95, li*3—Sll. 547—3*3, 343— 10( 
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Pyx, representation of a, 167 
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Jlaaury, M e of Slao, aoelent eroaa there, 73 
lUloaJJ, tha Sheriff, 339 

Rnle. 6 t Pater, hi* aOpy in the Chorrh of Bt, 
Trier, Mancroft, Vorwurb, 189, Sis 
Ueigale, So rrey , eborcb of, (otaba (ben* in a atata of 
decay, *03 

Teliquary, a tarred, af lb« fourteenth reotsry, 199 
He yd on Chnreb, ft ulhwold, 397 
Rfehatd tf , hi* great aea ). *7 

Riflg, gol 1, 5>elcu*tical one found at ChUcomb, 
Sear WjDehreler, S91 

*al\h, evfain’.ve abaJiarijcn., feanl is, a 

creek or the Tbaruea, 394 

— adeer, fonnd oear Cork. 193 

fonnd fa Eaaex, 101 

King*, ancient, Tl 

Roger, Earl, 3*6 
homr alue, S7S 

— baildinga.foandationa of, diaeorered fa Ton 

don, 75 

— ~ eoine, 2'0 

— — - found at Ealiugton, TTarwiek, 199 

-■ - 1 •• at King a Wwcon Smner*et»bire, 509 

fa Oxford Street 392 

at York, 1*3 341,397 

— encampment, 395 

■ Inscription at Hexham, Tfortbnmberland, 



INDEX. 


Rosa* YlltA AT tllllT, GlOCCEITZBdltSE, 

scripllon of, 42 — 41 

* at Clarcn !<m \\ ood, near Btlblmrp, 

■ ■ ' KEtEXTiT t)I*COTE»E0 AT \\ HEAT- 

ttv, OxrOKD, notice of, 350—336 


Hnmiey Church, Hampshire, effigy- there, 123 
Rouse Loach, Church of, near J.vrebum, ancient 
sculpture there, PO 

Rnnrdiau Church, Gloucestershire, sculplnred tjm 
pannin there, 390 

Rythcj Church, YorLihlre.cfngj-ofa knight there, 92 


Saint AUtmund * Church, Derby, sculptured »toac» 
formerly pnrts of, 77, 67 

Andrew, Chape] of, noar Due, Norfolk, semi 

chrnl brasses in, 244 

■ Church of, Hexham, 24 1 

Anthony, a routll itod Bgora of, found at Mer- 

Ihyr, near Truro, 201 


ir Truro, Romano-Brituh c 


— ■ Bernard, teal of, 150 
m 1 Rrl le, Church of, Glamorganshire. incur J 

(lab there- SiM 
■ Burya 

—3" 

" ■I Deliyn, oratory of, 237 
• ■ Dthclbert » Gate, Norwich, 140 

— Owythion, Oratory of, 230 

John the Baptist, chapel of, Malvern, 50 

Church of, Merton College, 


Oxford, 137 

John's Church Ciuhel, 122 

John a Qate, Clerkcuwell, 60 

— - John, Kirby Wuk, Tort, Church of, 185 
— Julian ■ Church, Norwich, 196 
" „ Just, Cornwall, paruli of, monumental it 
found there, 23 J 

— — Laurence, Chnrch of, Rama gate, piscina there, 


of, Cornwall, well there, 235 

— Loye chapel or 239 
— Maddem, oratory or 531 

"* * Ch,,r ' h >' Sor " ,ch » sepulchral brasse, 

Mary hlagdalcne Gloucester, Chapel of, 65 
Diary s lower, 3 orlr coLne found near to. 189 
- Michael a Chapel, Malvern, 83, 64 

_ ' Tonthamptoo, sculpture 


— Michael Church of, Saltisford, Warm^.. . 

:h ere 400 Ch * po1 ot ‘ *' Ion »» *culptured ci 


392 


hurch of, Richtnondshire.seulptured 


8 19,20 

e East, Church of, Oxford tombs 
« or decoy, JOB 

“e T< sV8 CI “ ,Mh 0f ‘ N ‘ ,rw " :I >, sepal 


omhs discovered 

the ^.bbey of 6t 
olny or„S9« 


Pali, the ancient, 259 

Gull, an aneientsdm one. preserved at \YJocheefcf 
College, lb 

Samian pottery, foon 1 at Eatmgton, Warwick, 199 
Suncta Llenn, John de, J36 
P indford, Ilobert tie, th 
Sandfinls, family of, 135 
Snpperton tonne!, relics foand there, 45 
Sarrophagns.an Anglo-Roman, ducovored in Hert- 
ford, hi re, notico of, 251—257 

Bcalhy, a terrjaes fonnd near there, 399 
Sient Ball, the, 314 

“rlssor oase, etre], of the sixteenth centnry, dag np 
in the neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, London, 


392 


Seal of the earl of Hereford, 343 
1 of Montacnte Priory, 272 t 

of John Pccham, 18J 

— — of William □raindhorge, 400 
Seals, 3«9 
ancient, 188 

Bzii-s, Great, or Exolard, Himobt or, 1 4— 1 1 

ShiBbrd, Dolfordshlro, Roman remains there, 83 
Sherborne Castle, moialc pavement there, 183 
Gbield, quartered, earliest example of, 343 
Sbiffoai Chorrh, chancel window*, early Decorated,! 
6hip, the, an ornament of the dining table, 255 
Shropshire, Cbnrcbe* throughout In a state of decay, 


Sittingbonrne, Kent, relics femnd there, 81 
Smith, Sir C R , flbnla in hi* possession, 46 
Sochar Mo**, near Damfrle*, in onyx fonnd there, 


Spesr head*, ancient, 187 

Spoon*, wooden, used daring the middle apes, 253 
Spr ngfield Chnrch, Essex, piscina there, 83 
Staff, a walling, of the sixteenth century, carved 
with Runic calendar, 195 
Stained glass, in Klngwlown Chnrch, Kent, 1S3 
Standing nnt, the, 2#4 

Stanton llarcourt Chnrch, Oxfordshire, decoration* 
in distemper in, 365—388 
Stanton Moor, Derbyshire, ancient stone hatchet 
fonad there, 202 
Btspeldon, Welter dc, 136 
Btokcncburch, Oxon, sepulchral bnus there, 396 
Strangers’ Hall, Norwich, 197, 389 


■e of, 178 


ib!e-eIoth», early i 
Talbot, John, 204 
’"anhard, an embossed, fifths eixterath century, 1 95 
ipestry, 176 

irre Coins globe* found In Normandy, 255, on# 
fonnd at Ilemel Herap*tesd in Essex, ib 
■— Isted, pavement, at King J Boston. Somerset-, 
re, 209 

ThlreV Church stained glass ,n. 78 

Ann si, Lucolwisibs, vovicx or, ( 


837—364 


an red In the wall 






Boxley Abbey, Kent, 194 
rom at Acton Burnell, 3!9 
piscina there 63 
r * Stephen e Church, Brutal, 
Town Cnoncii . 6xtoe j 




TopcHffe ChwS. W ™ tll ‘f* l « , .7 

•here, 197 ’ “ * T hirsk, sepulchral 




